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A I--lETTER" 
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N ,O one ,yho 410sires thl' union of Chri:-:telldoHl aftf'r 
1 ' . I I I , 1 .. . h 
Its lllany 
Ull ou
-stan4 ln
 ( IVISlons, can ave 
any other feeling than joy, IllY clear Pusey, at tìnding 
fronl your recent ,,. oluille, that you see your ,vay to 
lllake lIetìnite proposals to us for effecting that great 
object, and arc able to lay do,vn the basis antI condi- 
tions on ,yhich you coultl co-operate in advancing it. 
It is not nèces
ary i h It ,ye r-;houlci concur in the (Ietails 
of your scheIBe, or in the principles ,,"'hich it involve:.;, 
in order to ,velcolne the ilnportant fact, that, ,yith your 
personal kno,yledge of the Anglican body, and your 
experience of its conl position and tendencies, you con- 
sider the time to be come ,yhen you and your frienùs 
nut,}'", ,vithout Í1l1prudence, turn your Hliufis to the con- 
telnplation of such an enterprise. E\"'en ,vere you an 
individual melnber of that Church, a "
atch1l1all upun a 
high to,ver in a 111etropolis ùf rt
ligiou
 opinion, ,ye 
shoul(1 naturally listen ,yith interf
t to ,,,hat you had to 
report of the statc of thc skJl" :tllcL the progre
s of the 
B 
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night, ,yhat stars \vere llloullting np or ,,,hat cloulls 
gathcring,-\yhat "'en' the pro
pe('ts of tht' three gn'at 
partil's ,,'hich .A.\llglicani:-;lH cOlltains \\yithill it, allll "'hat 
,,'as just IlO\V the actioll upon t JWlll n'sp. .('ti ,oely of the' 
polities allil t-;ciellce of' the tilHe. Yon au Hot go into 
these 11lattl'l'H; hut till' sb'p you hav\
 takl'n is t.vidl'ntly 
the Juettsul'(' and the io.;:-;nc i the view' ,,'hich you have 
foru1cIl of theul all. 
Ho\\
ever, yon are not a lnere in(livi..Iu;ll: froIH ,.arly 
youth you have devoÜ'tl youro..,elf to thf
 Estal}lished 
Church, ëlllll, after Let\VCl'll forty antl tifty year
 of Ull- 
renlÏtting JalJúur in it
 ser\'ic(', your roots antI your 
branches stretch out through e,-ery portion of it:-, large 
territor\
. \r ún, Ulore than an \Y one ebe alive, ha \'e Leen 
... ... 
the pre:-;cnt and ulltil'ing agent hy ,yhOlll a great ,york 
has been effectc(l in it: and, far Uloro than is usual, 
you ha YO recei vel I in your lifetilne, as 'yell as 11leritcJ, 
the coutidpnce of your brethrell, Y.ou canllot speak 
lnerl'ly for yonr:-;elf: your tlntecI'1 lent
, your e"\..istiug 
influcnce, are a pledge tu us, that "'hat yon lua.r <1etcr- 
llliue ,yi 11 be the (letel'luinatiou of a 11lUltitu( Ie. K 11IH- 
ben
, too, for ,,-h01l1 yon CëlBnot properly be sai(l to 
spl'ak, ,yill Le 11lOYl'II lìY YOUI. authurity or your arg-u- 
lllellts: RIlLl, InUlllJl'r:-;, again, v'ho are of a 
chuollHorp 
recent than your O'Yll, flllcl ,\rho are only Hot Jour 
follo,\
ers because they haxc outstrippc(1 you in their 
frep specche
 
UHJ dCll10nstratiye acts in our lwhalf, 
,yill, for the occasion, accept you DC; their spokeSllUlll. 
There is no one ally"yhcl'c,-aJllong oursch'c
, in Jour 
o\vn body, or, I Huppose, in the Gn'l,k Church,-,,'ho 
can atic'C't so ]argp a C'il'ch
 of Bleil, SO yil'tuous, SO allIe, 
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so learned, EO 7.ealou
, as come, more or l(Jss, under 
your influence; UllJ I cannot pay them a greater C0111- 
plilncnt than to tell thenl they ought all to be Catbolics, 
n8r do them a more affect.ionate service than to pray 
that they Jnay one day becolne such, 
 or can 1 address 
myself to an act more pleasing, us I trust, to the Di vine 
Lord of the Church, 01 more loyal and dutiful to I-lis 
Vicar on earth, than to attelnpt, however feebly, to 
promote so grult a consummation. 
I kllow the joy it would give those conscientious men, 
01 ,vhom I am speaking, to be one ,yith ourselves. I 
know how their heart
 spring up with a spontaneoU3 
trhlloSport at the very thought of union; and what 
yearning is theirs after that great privilege, which they 
have not, cOilllllunion with the see of Peter, and its' 
present, past, and future. I conjecture it by what J 
used to feel myself, while yet in the Anglican Church. 
1 recoliect well what an outcast I Eeemed to nlyself, 
when I took down from the shelves of my library the 
voluTnes of St. Athanasius or St. Basil. and set myself 
to study thelll; and ho\v, on the contr;iry, when at 
length I was brought into Catholic cOllilnunion, 1 
kissed th 'Ill with delight, with a feeling that in them I 
had more than all that I had lost; and, as though I .were 
directly aadressing the gloriou
 saints, who bequeat.hed 
them to the Church, how I tiaia to the inalliruate pages, 
" You arè now nline, and I am now youroS, beyond any 
luistake." Such, I conceive, would be the joy of the 
persons I speak of, if they could wake up one nlorning, 
and find' thenlst'lve
 rightfully posse
sed of Catholic 
traditions and hupe
, ,vit hont violence to their own 
B 2 
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.sense of duty; and, certainly, I ani the last nUUl to 
say that such violence is in any ca
c l<nyful. that the 
cJaims of conscietlce are not Im1':nllount, or that anyone 
may overleap what he dclilwrat('ly holdlS tu he God's 
conlßlaud, in order to IlJa kc llis pat It easier fur hinl or 
bis heart lighÍt'r. 
I anI the last IlHIIl to quat reI with tl1et11 for this jealous 
deference to t.he voice of their con
cience, whatc\'er be the 
judgln
nt that others 11lay fortH of thctn in consequence, 
for this rea
on, bl'GaU8e th{'ir present circUIllstances have 
o
ce, as JOu know, been HIY OWI1. You recollect well 
what hard thinCTs ,vere ::;aid against us twenty-five veal':; 
o ..... .. 
ago, ,vhich we knew ill our hearts we did not deserve. 
Accordingly, I urn no\\" in the position of the fugiti ve 
Queen in the ,,'ell-known pas
age; who, "non iguara 
mali" herself, had learned to sytJlpathize ,,,ith those who 
were the inheritors of her pa
t \\'alldering
. There were 
Priests, good Jllen, whose zeal outstripped tlH
ir know- 
ledge, and ,,,ho in con
equence spoke cOì1fìde'lth r , when 
it would have been ,,,iser ill thetll to have suspcndc(l 
their adverse judgment of those whotu, in no lo!
g titne, 
they had to ,velcollle as brethren in connnunio Y l. "r e 
at that time were in wor:se plight than your frif'llds are 
now, for our opponents put thei
 very hardest thoughts 
of TIS into print. One of thenl wrote thulS in a Letter 
adòressed to one of the Catholic Bishops:- 
"That. this Oxford crisis is a real progress to 
CatholicisDL, I have all along considered a perfect 
delusion. . I look upon )Ir. Newrnan, Dr. Pusey, and 
their associates, as ,viI v and craft v , thou O'h un skilful 

 j t" 
guides. . The embrace of 
Ir. Newlnan is the kiss 
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that ,,'ould betray us. . But)-what is the 1110:st 
$trìking feature in the rancorous Illalignity of these 
men,-their calunlnies are often lavished upon u.s, when 
we should be led to think that the subject-matter of 
their treatises closed every avenue against their vitupe- 
ration, The three last volumes [of the Tracts] have 
opened Iny ey
s to the craftiness and the cunning, as 
well as the malice, of the H1e!Hbers of the Oxford 
Convention, . If the Puseyites are to be the new 

L\postles of Great Britain, my hopes for UIY country 
a1 e lowering and gIOOlllY. . I would neyer have con- 
sented to en tel' the lists against this stran ge confrater- 
nity . . if I did not feel that my own Prelate was 
oppC'sed to the guile and treachery of these men. . 
I impen.ch Dr. Pusey and his friends of a deadly hatred 
of our religion. . "\Y"hat, JUY lord, would the IIoly See 
think of the \vorks of these Puseyites? . . ." 
Another priest, himself a convert, wrote;- 
" ..\s we approach towards Catholicity, our love and 
respect increases, and our violence dies away; but the 
bulk of these Inen become more rabid as they becolne 
like Rome,-a plain proof of their designs. . I do 
not believe that they are any nearer the portals of the 
Catholic Church than the Juost prëjudiced )Iethodi
t 
and Evangelical preacher. . 
uch, Rev. Sir, is an out- 
line of my view:; on the Oxford mO\Tpnlent." 
I do not say that snch a view of us was unllatural; 
and, for myself, I readily confess, that I had at oue time 
used about the Church such language, that I had no claÏtn 
on Catholics for any n1ercy. But, after aU, and in fact, 
they ,vere wrong in their allticipat ions,-llor did their 
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brother Catholics agree wit h thcln at the tin1c. Espe- 
cially ])1'. 'ris
lnan (Co-ac1jutur ]
ishop as he was t1H.\n) 
took a larger and 1110re generous view of us, nor did 
the IIoly Sce interfere agaillst u
, though the writer of 
one of these passages invoked its judgnlent. The event 

ho\Veù that the 1110re cautious line of conduct was the 
Inorc prudent; and one of the llish0pS, \,,110 had taken 
part against us, with a supercrogatiun ot eharity, :sent 
Ule on his deathbed an expres
ioll of his sorrow' for 
having in past yetJrs n1istrustcd me. 
\ fau1ty con- 

cience, faithfully ob(\yed, through God's luercy, had 
in the long-run brought me right. 
]?ully, then, do I rl'cQgnize the rights of conscience 
in this n1atter. I find no fault with your stating, as 
clearly and cOlnpletely as you can, the difficulties \vhich 
stand in the way of your joining us. I cannot wonder 
that you begin ".ith :stipulating conditions of union, 
though I do not concur in them mysclf, and thin k that 
in the e\"ent you yourself would be content to let thl'Ill 
drop. Such representations as yours are necessary to 
open the subject in debate; they ascertain 110\\ the land 
lies, and serve to clear the ground. 1'h us I begin :- but 
af
cr allowing as n1uch as this, I anI obliged in honesty 
to arId \vbat I fear, IllY deal Pu,",ey, will pain you. 
Yet laIn confi(lent, n1Y very dear friend, that at lea
t 
you will not be angry with me if I say, what I Blust 
say if I say anything at all, viz., that there is Illuch, 
both in the l11atter and in th<: 111a11l1('r of your \Toltulle, 
calculated to ,vound those who ]OV(\ yon well, but IO'"l' 
truth nlore. 
o it is; \vith the be
t Inotives and 
kindest intcntions,-cc Cædiu1ur, ct totidetll plugis con- 
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SUllliIllUS hostelll," 'Ye give you a sharp cut, and yop 
return it . You cOlnplain of our being" dry, hard and 
unsyn1pathizing;" and ,ye an
"Yer that you are unfair 
and irritating. But "'"e at least have not professea to 
hè COlllposing an Irenicon, "Then ,ve "Tere treating you 
as foes. There \vas one of olLl tiIne ,yho "Teathed his 
r-;,yorc1 in 11l)Ttle; excuse Ine-you discharge your olive- 
branch a
 if from a catapult. 
Do not think I alll not serious: if I spoke as seri- 
ously as I feel, I should seenl to speak harshly. 'Yho 
\\Till venture to assert, that. the hundred pages ,yhich you 
have tlevoted to the su1ject of the Blessed Ylrgin gi\.c 
other than a ol1P-sille(l yiew' of our teaching ahout her, 
little &uih
fl to ,yin us? This Inay be a salutary casti- 
gation of us, if any of us ha\Te fairly provoked it: hut 
it is not Inaking the best of nlatters; it is not 
nnooth- 
ing the \yay for an understanding or a conlpronlÌse. 
Your representation of ,yhat ,ve hold, leads a "Titer in 
the 1110st 1110aer
lte an(lliberal Anglican ne'Ytipaper of 
the (lay, the Gu(o'Ûían, to turn a\vay froll1 us, shocke(l 
and c1isl11ayed. " It is language," says your reviewer, 
" ,vhich, after having often heanl it, ,ye still can only 
hear ,vith horror, 'Ye had rather not quote any of it, 
or of the COlllll1ents upon it:; "\Yhat couldan Exeter Hall 
orator, ,vhat could a Scotch COilllllentator on the Apoca- 
lypse. do 1110re for his o\vn side of the controversy in the 
picture he tlrf"v of .us '? Yon may be sure that charges 
,yhich create horror on one siJe, \yill be repelled by in- 
flignat.ion on t.he other; Hurl thobe are not thp 1l10st 
favourable di
positiollS of nlÌnd for a peace conference, 
I had been accustolned to suppose, that you, \"ho in 
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tiJHes past were oycr less deelaluatory in controversy 
than myself, HOW that years had gone on, and circun1- 
stance
 changed, }Htd C01ne tu look on our old warfare 
against I\onl
 as crnel and inf'xpcdient. Indeed, 1 
know that it \\ a
 a chief objection urged only last year 
against. the schen1c then in agitation of introducing the 
Oratory into Oxford, tbat 
uch all und
rtaking on Iny 
part, "Tonid be a signal for the rekindling of that ticrce 
style of polemics which is DOW long out of date. I had 
fancied you shared in that opinion; but no\\", as if to 

how ho\v inlperative you deem the renewal of that old 
yiolence, you actually bring to life one of IllY own strong 
sayings in 1841, which had long been in the grave, 
that " the !{olnall Church COIlICS as near to idolatry as 
can be :::;upposed in a Church, of ,vhich it is ::;aid, 'The 
idols I[e shall utterly aboli
h.' "-F. 111. 
II 
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I KXO'V, ind
ed, and feel deeply, that your frequent 
references, in your V olullle, to what I have lately or 
formerly written, are call
ed by your strong desire to be 
still one with me as far [tS you can, and by that true af. 
t'ection, which takes pleasure in dwelling on such sayings 
of mine as you can still accept with the full approbation 
of your judgment, I trust I aUI not ungrateful or irre- 
sponsive to you in this rcspect; but other considerations 
have au inlperative clailu to be taken ]nto account. 
Pleasant as it is to agree with you, I am bound to explain 
myself in cases in which I have changed my mind, or 
have given a ,vrong irnprcssion of my Ineaning, or ha ve 
been wrongly rcported; and, wlâle I trust that I have 
hig-hel' than mere persollalulotives lor addressing you in 
print, yet it will serve to introduce Iny luain subject, 
and give Ine an opportunity for renHlrks ,vhich bear 
upon it indirectIy, if I dwell for a page or two 011 such 
mat tel'S contained in yonr V olullle as concern Ð1yself. 
1. The mistake which I haye principally in vie,v is 
the belief which is widf'ly spread, that I have publicly 
spoken of the Anglican Church as "the great úuhrark 
8
gainst i
!idelity in this land." In a pan1phlet of 
yours a year old, you spoke of "a very earnest body 
oi Rornan Cath()lic
,)} who "rejoice in all the workingr 
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of God the Holy Ghost in the Church of England 
(whatever they think of her), and are saddeneù by 
what weakens her who is, in GGd'8 hands, the great 
buhrark against infidelity ill this land." The cOllcluù- 
ing words you were thoug-ht to quote frotti illY .Llpu!o!Jia. 
In consequence, Dr. 1\Ianning, now our ....\.l'<.'hbishop, 
replied to you, asserting, · s you say, cc the contradic- 
tory of that stateJuellt." In that counter-assertion, 
he was at the titne generally considered (rightly or 
wrongly as it Inay be), though ,vriting to you, to lit' 
really glancing at nlY j.ljJologia, and correcting it, 
without introducing nlY THune, where he thought it 
needed correction. Further, in the. Volume, which you 
have now' published, yuu rccur to the phra
e; anù you 
8ppak of it
 author in tcrnlS ,,'hich, did I not know 
your partial kindness for Ine, ,yould binder Tne froln 
identifying him with Inyself. Yon ðny, "'rhe saying 
\\ as not mine, but that of one of the ùeepe
t thin]{crs and 
observers in the Roman Comlnunion," p. 7. _\.. friend 
has suggested to Ine that pcrhaps you mean Dc ::\Iaistre; 
and, frolu an anonynlous letter which I have received 
froln Dublin, I find it is certain that the vcry words 
in question were once used by Archbishop )Iurra)'; 
however, you speak of the author of thclll as if no,y 
alive. At length, a revie,ycr of your V olulne in the 
"'Veekly Register," distinct]y attribut<.
s theln to IHe 
by name, and gi\'es Ine the first opportunity I have had 
of disowning then1; and this I now do. "'"hat, at SOlHC 
time or other, I Inn)" have 
aid in conver
atioll vI' in 
private letter, of COUl'
e I cannot tell; but I have 
never, I am 
ure, used tho worù "bulwark" of the 
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Anglican Church deliLerately, or speaking of it in its 
religious aspect, nor, as I think, at all. 1 'V.hat I saitl 
in my Apologia "Tas this :-t hat that Church was" a 
serviceable break,tater against errors more fundan1(
ntal 
than its OW11." A bulwark is an integral part of the 
thing it defends; whereas the word "breakwater JJ 
irnplies such a protection of the Catholic truth, as is, in 
its nature, accidental and de jàcto,-and again, such a 
protection as does not utterly exclude error, but detracts 
from its volume and force. " Ser\' iceable," too, inlplies 
a sOluething- eÀ ".erual to the thing served, Again, in 
saying that the ...\.llgliean Church is a defence against 
" errors more fundmnental than it.s own," I imply that 
it has errors, and those fundaInental. 
2. There is another passage of your book, at p. 337, 
which it nlay be right to obser\Te upon. You have 
Inade a collection of passages froIu the Fathers, as 
witnesses in behalf of your doctrine that the whole 
Christian faith is contained in Scripture, as if, in your 
3ense of the ,vords, Catholics contradicted you here. 
And you refer to my K otcs on St. Athanasius as con- 
tributing passages to your list; but, after all, neither 
do you, nor do I in IllY Notes, affirm any doctrine 
whien ROIne denies. Those Notes also n1ake frcq nen t 
reference to a traditional teaching, which (be the faith 
ever so certainly contained 
n Scripture), still is neces- 
sary as a Regula }1
idei, for showing us that it is 
contaiu0d t.here; yid. pp. 25:3. :3-! 1 2; and this tradition, 


1 In the former of thclSe volumes, p. 1, speaking of " Institutions" 
(i,e, cf the Church and Universities of the nation "), I call them" the 
only political bulwarks ., remaining of tIle" dogmatic principle. " 
2 Ux.ford Edition. 
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I kno,v, you uphold a
 fully a
 I do in the Notes ill 
q llcstion. I n con
eq t......nce, you alIo,," that there i
 a 
two-fold. rule, Scripturc allil Tradition; and this is all 
that Catholics say. I [ow, t hcn, do ,A.nglicaus differ 
froIl) ROllle here? I believe the d;fference is Juerely 
one of words; antI I shall be doing, so far, the ,vork 
of an Irellicoll: if I Blake cll'iu' what this verbal differ- 
ence IS. Catholics and ...\nglieans (I do not 
ar 1'ro- 
testants), attach different 111eanings to the word 
t. proof
" in the contl'o,.ersy as to whet her tbe ,vhole 
faith is, or is )lot, contaillcd in 
cripturc. 'Ve InCal} 
that not every article of faith is so contained there, that 
it may thence be logically proved, iudependently of th(' 
teaching and authority of tlJe Tradition; but ...\nglicans 
InL'an that oycr)' article uf faith is so contained there, 
t hat it 111ay thence be provpd, prùrided there be added 
the illustrat ions and cOlllpellsatiolls supplied by thE:; 
Tradition. .dud it is in this lattcr senso that the 
Fathers also speak in the passagC's which 
'ou quote 
frol11 thcln. I anl sure at least that S1. Athallasius 
frequclltly adduces pas
ages ill prouf of points in con- 
travers y, w h ieÌl no one ,,"ould sel" to be proofs, uules
 
....\.postolical Tradition were taken into aCl'ount, first U.5 
bllooo'estiu o ' , thCll as authoritatively rulinO' their nleallil1(" 
ðO 0 
 0 o. 
Thus you do not I"ay, that the whole revelation is in 
Scripturo in such sense that pure unaided logic can drèl\\. 
it front the sacred text; nor do 'Iff' say, that it is nút 
in 
criptul'e, in all ilnp!'o}Jl'J' 
('n:'w, in thp ðensc th:,tt the 
TraditlOn of thp Clllll'ch is able to recognize 
tlld df'ter- 
nline it there. Yon do not profc
:s tu dispense with 
Trn.rlition; nor do wo forbid the idea of probable, 
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secondary, symbolical, connotative, Sf:DSeS of Scripture, 
over and abo\'e tbose which prop
rly belong to the 
wording and context. I hope you will agree with me 
in tbis. 
3. Nor is it only in isolated passages that you give 
me a place in your ,r olume. A cOllsiderable portion of 
it is written ,vith a reference to two publications of 
mine, one of which you llan1e and defeud, the other you 
implicitly protest again
t; Tract 90, and the Essay on 
Doctrinal Development. As to Tract 90, you bave 
from the first, as all the world knows, boldly stood up 
for it, in spite of the obloquy ,vhich it brought upon you, 
and bave done me a great service. You are now repub- 
lishing it with illY cordial concurrence; but I take this 
opportunity öf noticing, lest there should be any mi
take 
on the part of the public, that you do so with a different 
object from that ,vhich I had when I wrote it. Its 
original purpose was Silllply that of justifying 111yself 
and others in subscribing to the Thirty-nine ..IA.rticles, 
while professing n1any tenets which had popularly 
been considered distinctive of the ROlDan faith. I COll- 
sidered that my interpretation of the Articles, as I gave 
it in that Tract, would stand, provided tbe parties ÎIn- 
posing them allowed it; otherwise, I thoug'ht it could 
not stand; and, ,,,hen in the event the I Jishops ànd 
public opinion did not allow it, I gave up my Living, 
as having no right to retain it. 1\1 y feeling about the 
interpretation is expressed in a passage in "Loss and 
Gain," which runs thus :- 
" 'Is it,' asked Reding, 'a received view?' , No 
VIew is received,' said the other; 'the Articles them- 
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sel yes are recei ved, but there is no authol'itath.e inter- 
preLltioll of theul at. all.' '\V ell,' said Reeling, , is it a 
tolerated view?' 'Ii certai,tly has been 8trongly 

pp()sed,' a.nswereù ]
atcInUJl; 'Lut it has np\"cr bCL'1I 
condenlucù.' 'That i::; no un
wcr,' saitl Charles. 
. Docs allY one Bishop hold it? Di.1 any one ni
hop ever 
hold it? lIas it ever been fOrInal1y u(hnittcd as tenable 
by anyone Bishop? Is it a view got up to IllCCt e-xisting 
difficulties, or hus it nn hi.storical existence ? 
 Hateluan 
could give only one a1lswer to those quc
tion
, as they 
".ere succps
ively put to him. 'I thought so,' 
aid 
Charles; · the view is specious certainly. I don't see 
why it 'night. Hot haye ans's'ered, had it been tolerably 
t:;unctioned; but you have no sanction to show me. As 
it stands, it is a Iuere theory struck out by individuals. 
Our Church 
nig"t have adopted this moùe of inter- 
preting the Articles; but, frolu what you tell lne, it 

ertainly has not dOBo so.' "-Ch. 15. 
IIowever, the Tract did not carry its object and con- 
ditions on its face, and llcee
sarily lay open to interpre- 
tations very far frolH the true one. Dr. "\Vismuan (as 
he then was), in particular, with thp keen apprehension 
whieh 'was his characteri:stic, at once saw in it a basis of 
accommodation between 
\...nglicanism and Rome. lIe 
suggested broadly that the df'crees of the Council of 
Trent should be made the rule of interpretation for the 
Thirty-nine .Articles, a proceeding, of which Sancta 
Clara, I think, had 
et the e
alllple; and as you have 
observed, published a letter to Lord Shrewsbury on the 
subject, of which tbe following- are extracts :- 
" \Ve Catholics III ust neees
arily deplore [England's} 
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separation as a deep rnoral evil,-as a s
ate of schisln, 
of which nothing call justify the continuance. Many 
rnelubers ot the .L\.nglican Church view it in the same 
light as to the fìr
t p()int-it
 sad evil, tholtgh they ex- 
cuse their individual position in it as an unavoidable 
111isfurtuIlè. . . . \V 0 Inay depend upon a willing, au 
able, and n10st zealous co-operation with any effort 
which ,ve 111ay take, towDrds bringing bel' into bel' 
rightful position, into Catholic unity with tbe Holy See 
and the Churches of its obedience,-in other words, wit.h 
the Ohurch Catholic. Is this a visionary idea? Is it 
merely the expression of a strong desire? I know that 
m
ny will so jud
e it; and, perhaps, were I to consult 
111)" own quiet, I ,,,"QuId not venture to express it. But 
I will, in sÌluplicity of heart, cling to hopefulness, 
cheered, as I feel it, by so many prolni
illg appear- 
ances . . . . 
" ..,1. natural question here presents itself ;-what taci- 
litie
 appear in the present state ot things for bringing 
about so happy a COnSU1l1111atioIl, as the reunion of Eng- 
land to the Catholic Church, beyond what have before 
pxisted, and particularly under .....
rchbishops Laud or 
\Yake. I t 
trikefS l11e, InUllY. First, &c. . A still lllore 
promising circumstance I think your Lordship will 
with me consider the plan which the evel1tful Tract 
No. 90 has pursued, and in which .Mr. 'Yard, 
Ir. 
Oakeley, and even Dr. Pusey have agreed. I allude to 
the lllethod of briJl.']ing their dodri"es iuto accorda1lce 
'll"ith ours by e.rplanation. A foreign prie
t has pointed 
out to us a valuable docun1ent for our consideration,- 
, .lloSSUf't's Iteply to the Pope,' -when consulted on the 
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hpst metborl of reconciling the followers of the A..ug
hur!! 
Confession \vith the IIoly See, The lcarned lJi
hop 
observes, that Pro\'idence had allo,\
ed so Illuch Catholic 
truth to he prcserved in thut Uünfe
sion, that full acl van- 
tage should be taken of the circuIllstaucc; that no 1'C- 
tractations should be dClnalldcd, but all explanation of 
the Confession in accordalJce with Catholic doctrines. 
Now, for ßuch a llletho<l as this, the way is in rart pre- 
pared by the dClnollstration that such interpretation 
Inay be gi "en of the Illost difficult .Articlc
, as will strip 
thelH of all contradiction to thc decrees of thp Tridentine 
Synod. The salue Juethod llwy be pursued on other 
points; and Illueh pain Inn)'" thus be ðpared to Ï11ài\yid uals, 
and Hluch difficulty to the Church."-Pp. 11, 35, 3t;. 
Thi8 U

 of Iny Tract, 
o diff
n'l\llt frotH my uwn, but 
sanctioned by the great name of our Cardinal, 
 ou are 
no\v reviving; and I gather {y'oln your doing so, that your 
Bishops and the opinion of the public are likely 110W, or' 
in prospect, to adlnit what twenty-five ycar
 i.lgO they 
refuscd, On this point, Inuch as it rejoices me to know 
your anticipation, of course I cannot ha "e an opinion. 
4. So nluch for Tract 90. On the other halld, as to 
my hypothesis of Doctrinal Dc,'elopnlcnt, I am sorry 
to find you do not look upon it with friendly eyes; 
though how, without its aid, YIJU can nlaintain the doc- 
trines of the IToly Trinity and Incarnation, and othcrs 
,vhich you hold, I cannot understand. You consider tUy 
principle Inay be the 1l1eanS, in titne to COlne, of intro- 
ducing into our Creed, as portions of the neces
ary 
Catholic faith, the Infallibility of the I\>pe. and \'tu'ious 
'1pinious, pious or profane
 as it nlay be, ahout our 
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cd Larly-. I hope to remove your anxiety as tf\ the 
character of these consequences, before I bring IllY obser- 
vations to an end;3 at present I notice it as my apology 
for interfering in a controversy which at first sight is 
no business of n1Ïne. 
5. I have another reason for writing; and that is, 
unless it is rude in nle to :::;ay so, because you seem to 
think ,vritillg does not become me, as being a convert. 
I do not like silently to acquiesce in such a judgIllent. 
You say at p. 98:- 
" Nothing can be more unpractical thnn for an indi- 
vidual to tlJrow hin1self into the ROlnan Church, because 
he could accept the letteì. of the Council of Trènt. 1'hose 
who were born I-loman Catho]ic3, have a liberty, which, 
in the nature of things, a pe-rson could not have, who left 
another system, to emLruce that of RODle. I cannot 
imagine how any faith could stand the shock of leaving 
one systeln, eriticizing it, and cast hin1self into another 
system, criticizing it. For lnyself, I have always felt that 
had (which God of IIis mercy a,.ert hereafter also) the 
English Church, by accepting heresy, driven me out of 
it, I could have gone in no other way than that of closing 
my eyes, and accepting whatever ,vas put before me. 
But a liberty which individuals could not use, and ex- 
planations, which so long as they renlain individual, 
must be un authoritative, might be forlnally made by 
the Church of Jlolne to the Church of England as the 
basis of re-union." 


3 Father Hyder of the Or:ltory removed tbe nece:::sity of my fulfilling 
(nis intention as far as Infa11ibility i
 concerned, by his able pam- 
phlets in answer to l\fr. \f ard. 


c 
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A.ud again, p. 
 1U :- 
" It sceIns to HIe to be a psychological iInpos
,ibility 
fùr one who has alre:t(ly exchangCl] one systeIll for 
another to make those distinctions. One ,\pho, by his 
uwn act, plates himsl'lf under authority, canllot Iuakc 
conditiuns abuut 11Ïs 
ul)1ni,,
ion. lJut definite cxplana- 
tion
 of our ..Artieles ha\ye, before now', been at least 
. 
tentati\'ely offered to us on the !{ornall and Greek 
ide, 
a
 sufficient to rcstore cOIllulunion; and the Itolnan ex- 
planations too were, in Inost ca-sc"', mere supplelneuts to 
our 
\rticlesJ 011 points upon which our Church had 
not spoken." 
Now passages such a
 these secln alrnost a challenge 
to 1110 to speak; and to keep 
ilcnco would be to as
'el1t 
to the justice of thcIll. .At the cost, thpll, of 
peaking 
ì:.\bout lllysclf, of which 1 feel there has been tou Hluch 
of latc, I ubbervo upon thCIll a.s follo,vs :-Of CUUf:,C, 
as yuu 
ay, a conv0rt conles to learn, aUfl not to pi('k 
and ehoo
e. ] Ie cOlnes in .siIl1plicity and contide:lce, 
and it does not OCCUI' to hint to ,,?cigh and Illcasurc 
e\-ery proceeding, every practice which he Ineet$ ,vith 
alnong those WhOIll he ha
 joined. lie comes to Oatho- 
licislll as to a living sy
teIn, with a living teaching, 
and not to a. IHere collection of ùeerees and canons, 
which by t}Jell1selves are of course but the fruInework, 
not the body and 6ubstance of the Church. ,And this 
is a truth which concerns, ,vhich binds, those also who 
never knew any other religion, not only the convert. 
By the Catholic systell1, I n1ean t.hat rule of life, and 
those practices of devotion, for \vhich 'Vl' ::;hall look in 
vain in the Creeù of Vopc Pius. The con vert come::;J 
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not only to believe the Church, but also to trust and 
obey her priests, and to conform hÌInself in charity to 
her people. It would never do for hin1 to resolve that 
he never would say a lIail 
Iar'y, never avail himself 
of an indulgence, never kiss a crucifix, never accept the 
Lent dispens:.Ltions, never mention a yenial sin in con- 
fession. All this would not only be unreal, but would 
be dangerous, too, as arguing a wrong state of nlilld, 
which could not look to receive the diyine blessing. 

Ioreover, he cornes to the cerenlonial, and the n10ral 
theology, and the ecclesiastical regulations, ,vhich he 
tinds on the spot \V here his lot is cast. And again, as 
regards matters of politics, of education, of general ex- 
pedienee, of taste, he does not criticize or controvert. 
And thus surrendering hilnself to the influences of his 
new religion, and not risking the los:s of revealed truth 
altogether by attempting by a private rule to discrirnina te 
every moment its substance from its accidents, he is 
gradually so indoctrinated in Catholicisln, us at length 
to have a right to speak as ,yell as to hear. ....-\.lso in 
course of time a new generation rises round hinl; and 
there is no reason why he should not know as n1uch, 
and decíde questions with as true an instinct, as those 
who perhaps number fewer years of life than he numbers 
Easter communions. He has mastered the fact and the 
nature of the differences 01 theologian from theologian, 
school from school, nation from nation, era frotH era. 
He knows that there is much of what may be called 
fashion in opinions and practices, according to the cir- 
CUlnstances of time and place, according to current 
politics, the character of the Pope of the day, or the 
c 2 
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chief Prclat

 of a parti
ulal' ('ountry ;-anc1 that fashions 
chang-e. Iris experience tt'lls hiln, that 
Otnetill1e
 what 
is denounced in one placc as a great ofreJ1e
, or preached 
up as a fir
t principle, ha
 in another nation becn im- 
nletnorially regarded in just a contrar
' sense, or has 
nlaàc no sen
ation at all, one ,vay or the otb
r, when 
brought before public opiDion; and that loud t:.lkers 
are apt to carryall before them in the Oh urch, as else- 
where, while quiet and conscientious persons corntnonly 
ha\'c to give way. lIe perceived t.hat, in 111atters which 
happpn to be in deb:Lte, ccelesiastical authority watches 
the :state of opinion and the direction and cour
e of 
contro\'ersy, and decidt':'\ accordingly; 
o that in ecrtain 
cases to keep back his own judglllent on a }Jnint, is to 
be disloyal to his Rl1periors. 

o far generally; now in particular as to 1l1ysclf. 
...\ft,er twenty years of Catholic life, I tcel no delieacy in 
giving 10Y opinion on any p0int when there is a call 
for me,-and the only reason why I have not done so 
sooner or nlore often than 1 haye, is that there has 
been no call. I have now reluctantly C01ne to the 
conclusion that your V olun1o 1'8 a call. Certainly, in 
many instances in which theoloO'ian differs froln theo- 
. Ü 
logian and country from country, I ha \"e a definite 
judgn1ellt of tny 0\\ n; I can say 
o without offence to 
any onc, for the vcry reason that from the nature of 
the case it is in1possible to agree with aU of them. I 
prefer English habits of belief and devotion to foreign, 
fron1 the san1e causes, and by the same right, which 
jURtifies foreigners in preferring their own. In follow- 
ing those of my people, I show less singula}'ity, Lind 
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create less di.;;tnrbance than if I Inade a flourish with 
what is novel and exotic. And in this line of conduct 
I aIn but availing Inyself of the teaching which I {'ell 
in with on becomiug a Catholic; and it is a pleasure to 
TIle to think that what I hold now, and would transmit 
after me if I could, is only what I received then. The 
uttnost delicacy was observed on all hands in giving 
me ndvice: only one warning remains on nlY lllind, 
and it came fron1 Dr. Griffiths, the late Vicar-.Apostolic 
of the London district. 110 warned me against books 
of devotion of the Italiau school, which were j LIst at 
that time coming into England; and when I asked 
hinl what books he recommended as safe guides, he 
bade Ine get the works of Bishop lIay. By this I did 
not understand that he was jealous of all Italian bool
s, 
or made himself l'espollsible for all that Dr. llay hap- 
pans to haye said; but I took hÍ1n tu caution me against 
a character und tone of religion, exeeilent in its place, 
not suited for Englanrl. 
'VhEIl I went to Ron1e, tbough it nlay seem strange 
to you to say it, even there I learned nothing incoll- 
sistent with this judgment. Local influences do not 
form the atnlosphere of its institutions and colleges, 
which are Catholic in teaching as well as in name. I 
recollect one saying anlong othcrs of my Confessor, a 
Jesuit Fnther, one of the holiest, most prudent n1en I 
ever knew. lIe said that. we could not love the Bles5ed 
Yirgill too much, if we loved our Lord a great denl 
more. ".....hen I returned to England, the first expres- 
sion of theological opinion which came in my ",ay, was 
aprop08 of the serie$ of trauslated Saints' Lives which 
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the Jate Dr. ]?nber originated. That expression pro- 
ceeded froll1 a wil:)ü prelate, who was properly anxious 
as to the line which nliO'ht be taken bv the Oxford 
o w 
converts, then for the first tinle con1Ïng into work. 
According as I recollect his opinion, he wa
 apprehensive 
of the effect of Italian con1positions, as unsuited to this 
country' and suO'O'csteù that the Lives should be original 
"' , 00 
 
,vorks drawn U P by ourscl \.C5 and our 11'iellr1s froll1 
, . 
Italian sources. If at that tilne I was betrayed into 
any acts which were of a l110rc extrenlC character than I 
shüuld approve now, thp responsibility of coursp is Iny 
own; but the ilnpulse caUle, not from old Cat holies or 
suppriors, but froln n1en \"bOn1 I loyeù and trusted, who 
were younger than myself. But to \vhatever extent I 
rnight be carried a\vay, and I cannot recollect any 
tangible instances, IllY lnind in no long time fell back 
to what seelns to 111e a safer and nlore practical coursc. 
Though I anI a convert, then, I think I have a right 
to speak out; and that the lllorc because other ('on \'crts 
have spoken for a l0ng tim
, while I have not spoken; 
and with still 11101'e reason n1ay I speak without offence 
in the ca
e of your present criticislllS of us, considering 
that, in the cbarges yon bring, the only two l
llglish 
\vriters you quote in cyidcllce, 
're both of thmn COil ,'ert::;, 
younger in age than myself. I put aside the ..\.rchbishop 
of ('ourse, because of his office. These t,vo authors are 
\vorthy of all consideration, at once frolH their character 
and fro 11 1 their ability. In their respective lines they 
are perhaps without equals at this particular tinle; and 
they deser\re the influence they possess. Úne is still in 
the vigour of his powers j the other has departed aIuiò 
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the tears of hundreds. It is pleasant to praise thell1 
for their real excellences; but why do you rest on thenl 
as authorities ? You sa\' of the one that he ,vas "a 
popular writer;" but is there not sufficient reason for 
this in the fact of his ren1D.rkù ble gifts
 of his poetical 
fancy, his engaging frankness, his playful wit, his 
affectionateneE's, his sensitive piety, without supposing 
that the wide diffusion of his \yorks is caused by a 
general sympathy with his particular sentiments about 
the Blessed Virgin? And as to our other friend, do not 
his energy J acuteness, and theological reading, displayed 
on the vantage ground of the historic" Dublin Revie\v," 
fully account for the sensation he has produced, \vithout 
supposing that any great nunlber of our body go his 
lengths in their view of the Pope's infallibility? Our 
silence as regards their writings i
 very intelligible: it 
is not Dgreeable to protc
t, in the sight of the world, 
against the writings of IIH?1l in our own COIl1IDunion 
whom we loye and respect. But the plain fact is this,- 
they came to the Church, und have thereby sayed their 
souls; but they are in no sense spokesnlen for English 
Catholics, and they tnust not stand in the place of those 
who have a real title to such an office, The chief 
authors of the passing generDtion, sonie of theu1 still 
alive, others gone to their rf'ward, are Cardinal 'Yîse- 
man, Dr. Ullathorne, Dr. Lingard, 
Ir. Tierney, Dr. 
Oli\"er, Dr. liock, Dr. 'Yaterwcrth, })r. Husenbetb, and 
::.\11'. Flanagan; which of these ecclesiastics bas said 
anything extrelne about the prerogati\Tes of the Blessed 
VIrgin or the infallibility of the Pope? 
I c
nnot, then, without ren1onstrance. allow you to 
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identify the doctrine of our Oxford fril'nd
 in questioll, 
on the two subjectH I have )uentio::C'd, with the pr(\sent 
spirit or the prospective creed of CHtholic
; or to a:s:sunle, 
a
 you do, that, Lecau:sc they arc thorough-going and 
relentless in their statenlent
, therefore tl1t"'
. arc th(' 
harbingers of a new age, when to show a deference to 
.Antiquity will be thought lit!le else than a n1Ïstake. :For 
myself, hopeless as you consider it, I HIll not nshamed 
still to take Iny stand upon the J.i\lthcrs, and do not 
nlean to budg-e. The history of their titnes is not yet 
an old ahnnnac to Ine. Of course I nlailltaill the valuo 
and authority of the" Schola," us one of tlH loci flll'olo- 
gici; nevertheless I s)"Inpatbize with retavills in pre- 
ferring to the " contentious and suùtle theology" of tho 
!11iddle age, that ")HOre elegant Ulld fruit ful teac}JÍng 
".hich is moulded after the iIIwge of erudite ..Antiquity." 
The Fathers made IHe a Catholic, and I anI not going 
to kick down the ladder by' "hich J a
cellrled into the 
Church. It is a ladder quite a
 serviceable for that 
purpose now, as it was twenty year::; ago. Though I 
hold, as you know, a process of developTllent in .A pos- 
tolic truth as tÍIne goes on, such dpyclop1l1ellt docs not 
super
ede the Fathers
 hut exp1ains and éOInplctes 
theine And, ill' particular, a"ì regard
 our teaching 
concerning the Blessed ,rirgin, with the "Fathers I 31H 
content ;-and to the subject of that h>aching I nlt}an 
to address In
Yself at oncc. I do so, because you say, as 
I Jl1yself have said in forn1er years, that "rrhat yast 
. 
 
systenl a" to the Blessed Virgin . . to all of us has 
been the special crux of the Roman systen1."-P. 101. 
IIere, let l11e say, as on other poiuts, the Fatllcrs are 
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enough for Inc. I do not wish to say more than the
" 
8ugge
t to nle, ancl will not say less. You, I know, will 
profes'3 the 
an}C ; and thus we can join issue on a clear 
and broad principle, and n
ay hope to come to sonle 
intelligible result. "T e are to have a Treatise on the 
subject of our J-Iady soon fron) the pen uf the 1\Iost 
Reverend Prelate; but that cannot interfpre with such 
a mere argument from the Fathers as that to which I 
shall confine 111yself here. 
 or indeed, as regards that 
nrgunlcnt itself, do I profess to be offering- you any new 
lTIatter, any facts which have not been used by others,- hy 
great divinps, as Petavius,-by living writer
, nay, by 
myself on other occasions. I write afresh nevertheless, 
anò that for tLree reasons; fj rst. because I wish to 
contribute to the accurate statement and the full exposi- 
tion of the argunlent in question; next, because I may 
gain a rnore patient hearing than has sometilnes been 
granted to better lnen than myself; lastly, because there 
just now seems a call on nle, under my circumstances, 
to avow plainly what I do and ,vhat I do not hold about 
the Blessed Virgin, that others may know, did they 
conle to stand where I stand" what they would, and 
what the
r would not, b
 bound to huld cOllcerniug her. 
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I begin by nlakillg a distinction which will go far tn 
remove good p
lrt of the difficulty of nlY undertaking, 
a
 it presents itself to ordinary inquircl's,-the distinc- 
tion between faith and devotion. T fully grant that dc- 
votion towards the blessed 'Tirgin has inc
'cascd a1nong 
Catholics with thc progress of ccnturies; I do not allow 
that the doctrine concerning her has undergone a growth, 
for I b
\lieve that it has been in substance one and the 
saIne from the beginning. 
By "faith" I Iuean the Creed and as"ent to the 
Creed; by " devotion" I J}lcan such religious honours 
as belong to the objcets of our faith, and the payulent 
of those honours. !1"tlÌth and devotion arc as di:o.tinct ill 
fact, as they are in idea. \Y' e cannot, indeed, be devout 
with0ut faith, but ,vo Ina
T believe without feeJing devo- 
tion. {)f this phenon1enon e,'ery one hDS expprience 
both in hin1self and in others; aud we bear witne:s
 to it 
as often as 'we speak of realizing a truth or not realizing 
it. It ]nay be illustratoll, with U10ro or less exactnes
, 
by Inatters which cOlne before us in the world. For 
instance, a great author, or public man, tllay be acknow- 
ledged as such for a cour
e of years; yet there luay be 
an increase, an ebb and flow, and a fashion, in his popu- 
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Iúrity. ...\nd if he takes a lasting place in the 111inds of 
his countrynlen, he lllay gradually grow iBto it, or sud- 
denly be raised to it. The idea of Shakespeare as a great 
poet, has existed from a very early date in public opinion; 
und there were at least individuals then who understood 
hilll as wel], and honoured hin1 as n1uch, as the English 
people can honour him now; yet, I think, there is a 
national deyotion to him in this day such as ne\
er has 
been before. This has ha.ppened, because, as education 
spreads in the couutry, there are more IHen able to enter 
into his poetical genius, and, among these, nlore capacity 
again for deeply and critically understanding him; and 

-et, from the first" he has exerted a great insensible in- 
flu(:'nce over the nation, as is seen in the circlunstance 
that his phrases and sentences, nlore than can be llUlTI- 
bered, have beconle almost proverbs among us. .l\nd so 
again in philosophy, and in the arts and sciences, great 
truths and principles have sometimes been known and 
acknowleàged for a course of years; but, whether fronl 
feebleness of intellectual power in the recipients, or ex- 
ternal circumstances of an accidental killd, they have not 
been turned to account. Thus the Chinese are said to 
have known of tbe properties of the n}agnet from tinle 
inlll1emorial, and to 11aye used it for land expeditions, yet 
not on the se3. Again, the ancients klìew of the prin- 
ciple that watcr finds its own level, but seen1 to haye 
made little application of their knowledge. And Aris- 
totle was familiar with the principle of induction; yet 
it was left for Bacon to develope it into an experimental 
philosophy. Illustrations such as these, though not al- 
together apposite" serve to COllYPY t hat distinction bc- 
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tween faith and devotiún on which I aln in:-;i
tillg. It 
is like th(' distinction Letwt'cn objccti, c and ::'llbjeetivc 
truth. The sun in the bprillg-tiIllC will lunTc to /:)hine 
n
any d
).'"s before he is able to n101t the frost, open the 
soil, and bring out the leaycs; yet be Rhiucs out fronl 
the first notwithstanding, though he IlJukes his pow(')' 
felt but gradually. It is on8 and the ,:;aHlf' Run, though 
his influence day by day b{'colllc
 greatp}' ; and so in the 
Catho1i(' Church it is the 0110 Yïr!!in )[oth('r, one anù 
the 
anl(, frOTH first to Jast, and Oatholics Inay have P\'cr 
acknowleJge
1 her; and yet, in 
pite of that. ackllo\\T- 
ledgn1(
nt, their devotion to }}(,1' Illay b(\ seauty in one 
tinl{
 and place, and overflo,ying- in anot }J(
r. 
This distincticn is forcibly brought honle to a con \'(,Jt, 
fl.!:) a peculiarity of the Cat hohc religion, on hi
 th'st in- 
troduction to its wOl'::;hip. 
rhe faith is c\.erywhere one 
uHd the saIne, hut a. large liberty is accorded to pri,-atc 
j udgluell t and inclination as regards Inatters of devotion. 
.l\.ny large church, with its coIle<;tiolls and groups of 
people, will illustrate this. The fabric itself is dedicated 
to Ahuighty God, and that, under the invocation of the 
Blessed \Tirgill, or SOllIe particular 
aint; or again, of 
SOllIe Iny:stpry belonging to the Divine KaIne or the 1n- 
carna
ion, or of 801ne lllystery assof'iated with the nles
ed 
Virgin. Perhaps there are SÜYVIl altars or more in it, 
and these again have their several Saints. Then there 
is tbe Feast proper to this or that day; and during the 
celebration of )Iass, of all the worshippers who crowd 
around the Priest, each has his OWIl particular devotions, 
with \\'hieh he follows the rite. No one interferes with 
his neighbour ; agreeing,. as it \\'CI'(', to difl

)', they pur- 
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sue independentl,\" a common end, and by paths, distinct 
but con verging, present themselves before God. Then 
there are contrat ernities attached to the church,-of the 
Sacred II
al't, or of the Precious Blood; as
ociations of 
prayer for a good death, or for the repose ot departeel 
souls, or for the conversion of the heathen; devotions 
connected with the brown, blue, or red scapular; not to 
speak of the great ordinary Ritual observed through the 
four seasons, or of the constant Presence of the Blessed 
Sacrament, or of its ever-recurring rite of Benediction, 
and its extraordinary forty hours' Exposition. Or, again, 
look through such lTIanuals of prayers as the Raccolta, 
and you at once will see both the n lUll bel' and the variety 
of devotions, which are,opf'n to individual Catholics to 
choose from, according to their religious taste and pros- 
pect of personal edification. 
Now these diversified modes of honouring God did not 
come to us in a day, or only froIn the Apostles; they are 
the accunlulations of centuries; and, as in the course of 
years sonle of thelll 
priug np, 80 others decline and die. 
Some are local, in memory of some particular Saint, who 
happens to be the Evangelist, or Patron, or pride of the 
nation, or who lieE entombed in the church or in tbe city 
,vhere it is found; and these devotions, necessarily, can- 
not have an parlier date than the Saint's day of death 
or internlent there. The first of these sacred observ- 
nnce
, long before such nationallnemories, were the de- 
votions paid to the Apostles, then those which were paid 
to the )Iartyrs; yet there ,vere Saints nearer to our 
Lord than either )lartyrs or Apostles; but, as if these 
.sacred persons were in1n1ersed and lost in the effulgence 
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uf IIis glory: and bccause they did not manifest them- 
seIYc:-\, when in th(' bo(ly, iu external works 
eparate 
frOlll IIiln, it happene(l that for a long ,vhile they were 
le
s dwelt upon. I [owcver, in process of tiUH:, the 
.A }Jostles, and then tlll
 l\Iartyrs, eÀerted 1<-':58 influence 
than beforo uver the pupular Inind, and the local Saints, 
new creations of God's puwer, took their placo, or again, 
the Daillts of sOlnt' religious order here ur there e:stab- 
li
hed. Then, as cOlllparatiycly quiet tinlûs :succeeded, 
the religious nleditations of holy Incn and their öccret 
intercoursp with heayr-n gradually exerted an influence 
out of doors, and pcnneated the Christian populace, by 
the instruluentality of preaching and by t
le cerClIlonial 
of the Church. lIenee at length those luminou
 staIs 
ro
e in the eccl('siastical heavens. which were of 1l10I"(
 
angust dignity than any which had precec1ed thelll, alld 
were late in risil1g, for th(' "ery reason that th('y \\'l'rC so 
specially glorious. Those JltllneS, I Eay, which at tirbt 
sight ulight have.' been expected tu enter :50011 into the 
devotiuns of the faithful, with better reasun Inight have 
been looked for at a later date, and actually were Jate ill 
thcir eonlÎng. St. Joseph furnishes the llJost :striking 
in
tance of this remark; here is the cleare:-t of instauces 
of the di::,tinction between doctrine and devotion. "Tho J 
frolll his prerogatives and the tcstinlony on which they 
come to us, had a greater claim to recei \'0 all early re- 
cognition alnong the faithful than he r A Saint of 
Scripture.. the foster-father of our Lord, he ,yas an 
object of the universal and absolute faith of the 
Christian \\'orl<1 from the fil'
t, 
 et the devutiun tu hiIll 
is cOlllparati\'ely of latc datc. \Vhen once it began, 
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men seemed surprised that it had not been thought of 
before; and now, they hold him next to the Blessed 
Virgin ill their religious affection and veneration. 
As regards the Blessed Virgin then, I shall postpone 
the question of devotion for a while, and inquire first 
into the doctrine of the ulldi vided Church (to use 
your controversial phrase), on the subject of her pre- 
l'ogati Yes. 


1. 
",Vhat is the great rudinlental tf'aching of Antiquity 
frorn its earliest date concerning her? By" rudinlental 
t.eaching," I nlean the primâ .facie view of her person 
and office, the broad outline laid down of her, the 
a
pect under which she cOlnes to us, in the writings 
of the }1
athers, She is the Second }<
"e.4 No\\' let us 
consider what this implies. E\"e had a definite, 
essential position in the First Covenant. The fate 
of the hUlnan race lay with .A.danl; he it was who 
represented us, It was in ....tdam that we fell; though 
Eve had fallen, still, if ...\daIl1 had stood, we should 
not have lost those supernatural privileges which were 
bestowed upon hinl as our first father. Yet though 
Eve was not the head of the race, still, even as regards 
the race, she had a place of her own; for A.dam, to 
whOITI was divinely conlmitted the nalning of all things, 
naIlled her c, the l'lother of all the living," a naUle 
surely expressive, not of a. fact only, but of a dignity; 
but further, as she thus had her own general relation 
to the hunlau race, so again had she her o,vn special 


f Vide Essaj on Dcvelopll'ellt of Doct,rÍ1.;c, 1845) p. 3S.J, &0, 
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place, as r{\gards its trial and its fall In _\.dam. ín 
t.hose pl'imc\'ul events, .Eve had an integral ðhare. 
"The \Yoman, being seduced, was in the transgrcs:sion. JJ 
She listC'ned to the Evil ,A.ugcl; she offered the fruit to 
her husband, anò he ate of it. 811(, co-operated, not as 
an irresponsible instrtlInent, but ii)tinuttely allcl person- 
ally in the sin: she brough
 it about. A." thp history 
stands, she was a 8inc-qua-llon, a. positi,'e, active, causp 
of it. ,A.nel she had her share in its puni
ll1nent; in the 
sentence pronounced on her, she was rC'cugnized as a 
feal agent in the telnptatioll and it
 is
ue, and she 
suffered accordingly. III that awful trant'action there 
were three rartics Cùnc( rned,-t he 80rp(,111, the WOnl:ll1, 
anci the man; and at the tiU10 of their sontencp, an event 
was annOlll1Cl'cl for a di
tunt future, in which the three 
saIne parties \Yl're to meet again, the serpent, the wonUln, 
and the n1an; but it was to be a spcoud _\dam and a second 
Eye, and the ne,v Eve was to be the IHother of the new 
.i\.dam. "I will put eluDity between thee and the 
W01l1all, and between thy seed and her 
:eC'd." The Seed 
of the W"Oll1an is the ".,. ord Incarnate, and the \\... Olnau, 
whose seed or snn TIe is, is TIis mother )Iary. This 
interpretation, and t he parallelism it iuvol \'e=--, seem to 
me undeniable; bu
 at. all events (and this is Iny point) 
t he parallelism is t he doctrine of the FatheTs, froln the 
carl iest tinlcs; and, this bcing established, we are a blo, 
by the po".âtion and office of Eve in our fall, to deterrr.inc 
the position and office of )Iary in our restoration. 
I shan adduce passages froIll their writing
, noting 
their respective countries and dates; and the dates 
shall Extend fronl their births or COIl vcrsions to their 
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deaths, since what they propound is at once the doctrine 
íV hieh they had received from the generation before 
thenl, and the doctrine \vhich was accepted and re- 
cognized a'j true by t he ge
eratit)n to whom they trans- 
lnitt ed i L. 


First, then, St. Justin )Iartyr (.LD. 120-165), St. 
Irenæus (120-200), and Tertullian (160-240). Of 
these Tertllllian represents A:frica and Rome; St. Justin 
represents Palestine; and St. Irenæus .A.sia :Jlinor and 
Gaulj-or rath
r he represents St, John the Evangelist, 
for he had been taught by the )Iartyr St. Polycarp, 'who 
was the intimate associi.ite of St. John, as also o:f other 
,A.postles. 
1. St. Justin: 5_ 
" 'Ve know that lIe, beiore all creatures, proceeded 
from the Father by His power and w'ill, . . . and by 
means of the Virgin became man, that by what way the 
disobedience arising from the serpent had its beginning. 
by that way also it might ha,Te an undoing. For Eve, 
being a Virgin and undefiled, conceiving the ,vord that 
was from the serpent, brought. :forth disobedience and 
death; but the Virgin )Iary, taking faith and joy, when 
the ..\.ngel told her the good tidings, that the Spirit of 
the Lord should cotne upon her and the power of the 
Highest overshado\v her, and therefore the IIoly One 
that was born of her was Son of God, answered, , Be it 
to me according to thy word.'" 
-Tryph. 100. 


b I have attempted to translate literally without caring to write 
English. 'fhe original passages are in Note I. illfr, 
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2. Tertull ia.n :- 
"God recovered IIis image and likeness, which the 
devil had seized, by a rival operation. l
or intú Eve, as 

 ct a virgin, had crept the ,,"ord whieh was the fran1cr 
of death. Equally into a virgin was to be introduced 
the '\T ord of God which was the builder-up of life; that, 
,,,hat by that sex had gone into perdition by the san1e 
sex nlÌght be brought back tu salyatioll. Eve had 
believed the serpent; ::\I ary believed Gabriel; the fault 
\,,-hich the one cOlll1nittrd by belie\ ing, the other b)' 
believing l1as blotted out."-De Carn. Clu'ist. 17. 
3. Dt. Irenæus :- 
" "T Ith a fitne
s, :llary the \
 irgin is found obedient, 
saying, 'Behold Thy handmaid, 0 Lord; be it to D1e 
according to Thy word.' Hut Eve was disobedient; for 
she obeyed not, while she ,,-
(s yet a virgin. As she, 
having indeed .Adam for a hu
band, but as yet being 
a virgin . . . becon1ing disobedicllt, becanle the cause 
of death both to herself and to the \vhole hurnan race, so 
also llary, having the predestined n1an, and being yet a 
Virgip, being obedient, becaDle both to herself alld to 
the whole hUlllan race the cause of sah-ation . . . And 
on account of this the Lord said, that the first should be 
last and the last first. ...\.nù t\o Prophet signifies the 
same, 
aying, 'Instead of fathers you havp chilclren,' 
For, ,yhereas the Lord, ,,"hen born, \vas the first-hegotten 
of the dead, and received into His bo:-,om the prÍ1nitive 
fathers, He regenerated them into the life of God, He 
HiInself becoming the beginning of the living, since 
Allam became the beginning of the dying, TIH'n'fore 
also l..uke, conlnlencing the line of gcnel'atioll
 frolo 
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t he Lord, referred it back to Adam, signifying that 
He regÐnera
ed the old fathers, not they Him, into 
the Gospel of life. And so the knot of Eve's dis- 
obedience received its unloosing through the obedience 
of 
Iary; for what Eve, a virgin, bound by incredulity, 
that 
Iary, a virgin, unloo
ed by faith."-Adz,.. Hær. iii. 
2 i. 34. 
And a train - 
<:) , 
"As Eve by the speech of an Angel was seduced, so 
as to flee God, trandgressing His word, so also 
Iary 
received the good tidings by means of the A.ngel's 
speech, so as to bear God ,vithin her, being obedient to His 
word. And, though the one had disobeyed God, yet the 
other was drawn to obey God; that 01 the virgin Eve 
the Virgin 
Iary might become the advocate. And, as 
by a virgin the human race had been bound to death, by 
a virgin it is saved,6 the balance being preserved, ß 
virgin's disobedience by a VIrgin's cbedience."-Ibid. 
v. 19. 
No,v, what is especially noticeable in these three 
writers, is, that they do not speuk of the Blessed Virg:n 
Inerely as the physical instrument of our I.Jord's taking 
flesh, but t
S an intelligent, responsible cause of it; 
her faith and obedif'nce being accessories to the Incar- 
nation, and gaining it as her reward. As Eve failed in 
these virtues, and thereby brought on the fall of the race 
in A(lam, so )Iary by llleans of the 
alne had a part in its 


6 Salvatur; some :\ISS. read Solvatur, "[that] it n1Ïght be loosed; " 
and so Augustine contr. Jul. i. n. 5. This variety of reading does 
not affect the general sense of the passage. :l\Ioreover, the "Word 
" sah-ation ,. occurs in the former of these two passages. 
D 2 
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restoration. You surely Ï1nply, pp. 101-156, that the 
]ne
seù Virgin was only a physical in8trun1cnt of OUI' 
redelnption; "what has been s:âò of her by the Fathel'
 
as the chosen 'tC8ðel of the Incarnation, \\ as applied Pel.. 
80llally to her;' (that is, by Catholics,) p. 131, and again 
"the 11'athers speak of the Blc
sed 'Tirgin as the instru- 
ment of our salvation, Ùl' that she gave birth to the 
lledeemer," pp. 155, 156; whereas St. _\.ugustille, in 
,veIl-known passages, speaks of her as nlore exalted by 
her 
anctity than by her relationship to our Lord. 7 IIow- 
ever, not to go beyond the doctrine of the Three Fathers, 
they unanilnou
ly declare that she was not a Inere instru- 
ment in the Incarllation, such as David, or Judah, nwy 
be considered; they declare she co-operated ill our salva- 
tion not merely by the de
ceJlt of the Holy Ghost upon 
her body, but by specific holy acts, the effect of the IIoly 
Ghost within her soul j that, as Eve forfeited pri vileges 
by sin, so )lary earned privileges by the fruits of' gra('c; 
that, as Eve was di:,obedient and unbelieving, so )Iary 
WaS obedient and believing; that, a8 ]
ve was 3 cause of 
ruin to all, Mary ,vas a cause of salvation to ull; that 
as Eve made room for Adam's fall, so )Iary Illade rooln 
for our Lord's reparation of it; and thus, whereas the 
free gift was not as the offer ce, but In uch greater, it 
follows that, as Eve co-operated in effecting a great evil, 
l\Iary co-operated in effecting a rnllch greater good. 
And, besides the run of the argument, which rcnlintls 
the reader of St. Paul's antithetical sentences in tracin () 

 
the analogy bebveen Adanl'
 work and our Lorù's "
ork, 


'! Opp. t. 8, p. 2, co1. 369, t. 6, co1. 312, 
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it is \vell to observe the particular ,vords under \vhich 
the Blessed VIrgin's office is described. Tertullian says 
that 1\Iary" blotted out" Eve's fault, and "brought 
back the female sex," or " the h Ulnan race, to salvation; " 
and St, Irenæus says that" by obedience she ,va sthe 
cause or occasion " <,vhatever ,vas the original Greek 
,vord) "of salvation to herself and the \vhole hun1all 
race;" that by her the human race is sayed; that by 
her Eve's cOIn plication is disentangled; and that she is 
Eve's .Advocate, or frienc1 in need. It is supposed by 
critics, Protestant as \vell as Catholic, that the Greek 
\vord for Advocate in the original \vas Parac1ete; it 
should be borne in lnind, then, when we are accused of 
giving our Lady the titles and offices or her Son, that 
Bt. Irenæus besto\vs on her the special N anle and Office 
proper to the Holy Ghost. 
So much as to the nature or this triple testiu10ny; 
no\v as to the \vorth of it. For a 111on1ent put aside 
St, Irenæus, and put together St. J ustill in the East with 
Tertullian in the 'Vest. I think Ilnay assume that the 
doctrine of these two Fathers about the Blessed '
irgin, 
,,yas the received doctrine or their own respective times 
and places; for \vriters after all are but \vitnesses of 
facts and beliers, and as such they are treated by all 
parties in controversial discussion. 
Ioreover, the coin- 
cidence or doctrine \yhich they exhi?it, and again, the 
antithetical cOlnpleteness or it, show that they them- 
selves did not originate it. The next question is, ,rho 
did? for fronl one definite organ or source, place or 
person, it Inust have come, Then we 111USt inquire, \vhat 
length of tÏIne would it take for such a doctrine to have 
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extended, and to be received, in the second century over 
so ,vidp an area; that i
_ to be recei ,yed before the year 
200 in r:.llc
tine, ...\.frica, and TIoll1e. Can we refer the 
COlnl11on source of these local traditions to a date much 
later than that of the Apostles, since St. J chn died 
within twenty years of St. J ustin'8 conversion and sixty 
of 1'ertllllian's birth? 
l
ke what allow'ance you will 
for whatever possible exceptions can be taken to this 
representation; and then, after doing so, add to the 
concordant testimony of these t,'fO Fathers the evidence 
of 81. Ircnæus, ,,
hich is so close upon that of the School 
of St. John hill1self in ...\.sia )Iinor. "A three-fold 
cord," as the wise man says, "is not quickly broken." 
Only 8uppose there were so early and so broad a testi- 
Illony, to the effect that our Lord was a mere man, tbe 
son of Joseph; should we be abh
 to insist upon the 
faith of the Ifoly Trinity as necessary to salyation? Or 
supposing three such witnesses could be brought to 
the fact that a consistory of elders governed the local 
churches, or that each local congregation ,vas an inde- 
pendent Church, or that the Chri:stian community ,vas 
without Plie:sts, could .A.nglicans maintain their doc- 
trine that the rule of Episcopal succession is necessary 
to constitute a Church? And then recollect that the 
...\.nglican Church especially appcals to the ante-Nicene 
centuries, and taunts us with having supcrseded their 
testimony. 
IIaving thcn adduced these Three Fathers of tIn' 
second century, I have at lea
t got so :far as this: viz., 
that no one, who acknowledges the force of early testÌ- 
JHony ill determining Christian t:'uth, can wonder, no 
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one can con1plain, can object, that we Catholics should 
hold a very high doctrine concerning the I3lessed Virgin, 
unless indeed stronger statements can be brought for a 
cont.rary conception of her, either of as early, or at least 
of a later date. But, as far as I know, no statements 
can be brought from the ante-Nicene literature, to 
invalidate the testimony of the Three Fathers concerning 
her; and little can be brought against it from the fourth 
century, while in that fourth century the current of 
testimony in her bphalf is as strong as in the second; 
and, as to the fifth, it is far stronger than in any former 
time, both in its fulness and its authority. That such 
is the concordant verdict of "the undivided Church" 
will to some extent be seen as J proceed. 
4. St. Cyril of Jerusalem (315-386) speaks for 
Palestine :- 
': Since through Eve, a 'Tirgin, came death, it be- 
hoved 
 that through a Virgin, or rather from a Virgin, 
should life appear; that, as the Serpent had deceived 
the one, so to the other Gabriel might bring good 
h . "f'r .. l 
 
t lngs. -{Jat. XlI. u. 
5. St. Ephrem Syrns (he died 378) is a ,yitness for 
the Syrians proper and the neighbouring Orientals, in 
contrast to the Græco-Syrians. .A native of Nisibis on 
the farther side of the Euphrates, he knew no language 
but Syriac. 
" Through Eve, the beautiful and desirable glory of 
1uen was extinguished; but it has revived through 

Iary."-Opp. Syr. ii. p. 318. 
Again :- 
,r In the beginning, by the sin of our 6r8t parents, 
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death passed upon an tnen; to-day, through 
lary we 
are translated frolll death unto life. In the beginning) 
the serpent filled the ears of ]
ve, and t he poison spread 
thence over the "'hole body; to-day, )Iary from her 
ears received the chanlpion of eternal happiness: what, 
therefore, ,vas an iIJ:stl'utlH'nt of death, wa
 an instru- 
Ull'Ut of life u 1so." -iii. p. G07. 
I have a1reac1y referred to St.. Paul's contrast Let ween 
.Adam and our I
onl in his Epistle to the Itolnans, us 
also in his fir:st Epistlc to the Cùrinthialls. 
onle 
,vriters venture to 
ilY t hat there is no doctrinal truth, 
but a mere rhetoricLll cli
pL1Y, in those lm

nge
. It i
 
quite as easy to suy so, as to attempt so to di
pOSÐ of 
this received conlparisùn, in the writings ûf the Fathers, 
Jctwecn Eve and )Iary. 
G. St. }':piphanius (320 - 400) speaks for Egypt, 
Palestine, and Cyprus :- 
"She it is, who is signified by Eve, eniglnatical1y 
receiving the al'pellation of the )Iother of the liviag. 
. . . . It was a wonder, that after the transgression she. 
had this great epithet. .Ltnd, according to ,vhat i
 
luuterial, from that Eve all the race of BlPIl on earth 
i
 generated. But thus in truth froln )Iary the Life 
itself was born in the ,vorld, that )lary nlight bear 
living things, and become the ::.\lother of li\-ing tbings. 
ThereforC', elligmaticall
, )Iary is called the :\Iother of 
living things. . . . . ...\lso, there i
 another thing to 
consider as to these women, and wonderful,-ns to Evp 
and )lury. Evp LCC'-lille a cause of death to tHan . . 
and DIary a cause of life; . that life tnight he instead of 
(l('ath, life excluding death which c:.nlle from tbe Wt;illan, 
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viz., He who through the WOlnan has bec01ne OUI" life.:' 
-Hær. 78. It). 
7. By the time of St. Jerome (331-420), the con- 
trast between Eye and l\lary had almost passed into a 
proverb. He says (Ep. xxii. 21, ad Ellstocll.), " Death 
by Eve, life by 
Iary. " Nor let it be supposed that he, 
any more than the preceding Fathers, considered the 
Blessed Virgin a mere physical instrument of giving 
birth to our Lord, ,vho is the Life. So far froln it, in 
the Epistle from which I havo quoted, he is only adding 
another \7irtue to that crown ,vhich 
ained for l\Iary 
her divine 
Iaternity. They have spoken of faith, joy, 
and obedience; St. J eroille adds, what they had only 
suggested, virginity. After the mallner of the Fathers 
in his own day, he is setting forth tbe Blessed Mary to 
the high-born Roman Lady, WhOIll he is addressing, as 
the model of the virginal life ; and his argurnent in its 
behalf is, that it is higher than the n1arriage-state, not 
in itself, viewed in any n1erc natural respect, but aog 
being the free act of self-consecration to God, and fron1 
the personall'eligivus purpose which it involves. 
"Higher wage," he says, "i
 due to that which is 
not a compulsion, but an offering; fûr, were virgillity 
conl1nanded, t11arriage would seeIn to be put out of the 
qUf:stion; and it would be lIlost cruel to force men 
against nature, and to extort froln them an angt'l's 
life."-20. 
I do not know ,,'hose testi!noilY is 11101'0 important 
than St. J eronle'8, th
 friend of Pope Dalnasus at ROIne, 
the pupil of St. Gregory Nazianzen at Constantinople, 
and of Djdymus in ..:-\.1exandria, a native of Dalmatia, 
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yet an inhabitant, at different tiIues of his life, of Gaul, 
Syria, and Palestine. 
8. St. JeroIne speaks for the whole world, except 
,Africa; and for 
\.frica in the fourth century, if we Blust 
limit so world-wide an authority to place, 'witne8ses 
St. Augustine (354-430). lIe repeats the ,vords as 
if a proverb, "By a womun death, by a woman life" 
(Opp. t. v. Serm. 232) ; elsewhere he enlarges on the idea 
conveyed in it. In one place he quotes St. Irenæus's 
,vords, as cited above (adt.. Julian i. n. 5.). In another 
he speaks as follows :- 
"It is a great sacrament that, whereas thl'ough 
WOInan death became our portion, so life was born to us 
by ,voman; that, in the case of both sexes, nlale and 
fenlale, the baffled devil should be torlnented, when on 
the overthro\yof both sexes he was rejoicing; ,,'hose 
punishment had been SIB all, iÏ both sexes had been 
liberated in us, ,vithout our b
ing liberated through 
both."-Opp. t. vi. De Ågon. C/o"ist. c. 
4. 
9. St. Peter Chrysologus (400-450), Rishop of 
Ra\'enna, and one of the chief authorities in the 4th 
General Council:- 
"Blessed art tnou among won1en; for amung women, 
on whose wonlb Eve, ,vho was cursed, brought punish- 
Inent, 
lary, bei&lg blest, rejoices, is honoured, and is 
looked up to. And woman no\v is truly made through 
grace the 
Iother of the living, ,vho had been by nature 
the mother of the dying. . . . IIeaven feels awe of God, 
Angels trelllble at HiIn, the creature sustains IIixn 
not, nature sufficeth not; and yet one maiden so takes; 
receives, entertains IIlIn, a
 a guest within her breast, 


.. 
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that, for the very hire of her home, and as the price 01 
LeI' womb, she asks, she obtains peace for the earth, 
glory for the heavens, salvation for the lost, life for the 
dead, a heavenly parentage for the earthly, the union of 
God IIimself with human flesh."-Serm. 140.' 
It is difficult to express more explicitly, though in 
oratorical language, that the Blessed Virgin had a real 
meritorious co-operation, a share which had a "hire" 
and a "price," in the reversal of the fall. 
10. St. Fulgentius, Bishop of Ruspe in Africa (468- 
533). The Homily which contains the following pas- 
sage, is placed by Ceillier (t. xvi. p. 127), among his 
genuine ,yorks :- 
"In the wife of tbe first n
an, the wickedness of the 
devil depraved her seduced mind; in the mother of the 
Second 
Ian, the grace of God preserved both her mind 
inviolate and her flesh. On her mind it conferred the 
nlost firm faith; from her flesh it took away lust 
altogether. Since then man was in a Iniserable way 
condemned for sin, therefore without sin was in a 
marvellous way born the God-man."-Serm,. 2, p. 124. 
De lJupl. Nativ. 
Accordingly, in the Sermon which follows (if it is 
his), he continues thus, illustrating her office of uni- 
veJ sa} 
lother, as ascribed to her by St. Epiphauius :- 
"CoDle ye virgins to a Virgin, come ye who conceive 
to her who conceived, ye who bear to one who bore, 
mothers to a mother, ye that suckle to one who suckled, 
young girls to the young girl. It is for this reason that 
the \Tirgin 1\Iary bas taken on her in our Lord Jesus 
Christ all these divisions of nature} that to all ,vornen 
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who havc recourse to her, she llW\' be a succour
 anJ So 
restore 1 he whole race of WOHlen who come to }Ier, beinp 
tilt' new E\Pc, by keeping virginity, aq the new Adan1 
the I.Jord Jl)SUS Christ, rccoYer
 the whole race of l11cn." 
Such is t h(' J'udinlcllÌa 1 "ic\\', as I ha \'e called it, 
which the Fathers huyc given us of !\fary, as the Second 
Eve, the :ðlother of the Jiying: I ha\'e cited ten autnors. 
I could cite lnore, were it Ileccs
ary: except the two 
last, they ,vrite gravely anò without any rhetoric. I 
allow that the t,yO la
t ,,,rite in a different style, since 
the extr acts I have J11,Hle are fron1 their 
erIllOnS; but 
I do not see that th(' colouring conceals the outline. 
.A.nd after all, Inen use oratory 011 great subjects, not on 
slnall ;-Ilor would they, and othl'r Father
 whom ] 
Inight quote, )lave lavished their high language upou 
the Blessed Virgin, such as they ga \.C to no one else, 
unless they knew' well that no one e1;:,e had such clu1Dls, 
a
 she bad, on their love and veneration. 
And no\v, I proceed to dwell for a while upon two 
illf
rel1ces, which it is obvious to draw from the rudi- 
l11ental doctrine itself; the fir
t relates to the sanctity 
of the Blessed '....irgin, the second to her dignity. 
1. II er sanctity. She holds, as the Fathers teach 
ll
, that office in our re
toratiol' which Eve held in our 
fall: - 110W, ill the first place, what were Eyc's endo,,-- 
lucnts to enable her to enter upon her trial? She 
could not have stood against thp wiles of the devil, 
t hough she was innocent and sinless, without the gnlnt 
of a large grace. 
\Ild this she had ;-a heavenly 
gift" which was over and above and arlditional to that 
nature of hers, which :3he received from A.\..dum, a gift 
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whj('h had been given to Adall1 also before her, at the 
very tilne (as it is commonly held) of his original 
formation. This is .L
nglican doctrine, as well as 
Catholic; it is the doctrine of Bishop Bllll. He has 
written a dissertation on the point. He speaks of the 
doctrine which "lnany of the Schooln1eu affirm, that 
ALlam was created in grace, that is, received a principle 
of grace aud divine life frun1 his very creatiotl, or in 
the moment of the infusion of l,is soul; of which," he 
says, "for nlY own p
rt I have little doubt." Again, 
he sa) s, "It is abundantly 1nanifest from the 1nallY 
testimonies alleged, that the ancient doctors of the 
Church did, with a gencral consent, acknowledge, that 
our first parents in the state of integrity, had in thelTI 
something more than nature, that i
, were endowed 
with the divine principle of the Spirit, ill Ol'ùer to a 
supernatural felicit
.,.." 
Now, taking this for grantcd, because I kno\v that. 
you and tho
e who agree with YOll maintain it as well 
as we do, I ask YOU, have YOU any intention to deny 
. ... .... 
that 
lary 'vas as fully endowed as -Eve? is it any 
violent inference, that she, who was to co-operate in the 
redemption of the wodd, at least was not less endowed 
with power fron1 011 high, than sbe 'who, given as a help- 
1l1ate to her husband, did in the event but co-operate 
with him for its ruin? If Eve was raised above hUl11all 
nature by that indwelling n101'al gift which we can 
grace, is it rash to say that :l\lal')' had even a greater 
grace? And this consideration gi \res significance to the 
Angel's salutation of her as " fun of grace,"-an inter- 
pretation of the original word which i
 undoubtEdly th
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right one, as Boon us we re.,i:-;t the COIDrnon Protestar.t 
a
sumption tbat grace is a mere external ap}J1"obation 01 
accelJtance, answering to the word "favour," whereas it 
is, as tbe Fathers teacb, a real inward condition or 
superadded quality of soul. _\.nd if E,e had this super.. 
natural in\vard gift giyen her fro
 the t1rst moment of 
her personal existence, is it p:>ssible to deny that )Iary 
too had this gift from the very first moment of her 
personal existence? I do not know how to resi
t 
( this inference :-well, this is bimply and literally the 
doctrine of the I mnlaculate Conception. I 
ay the 
doctrine of tbe Ilumaculate Conception is ill its sub- 
J;;tance this, and nothin
 more or le::;
 than this (putting 
aside the que
tion of degrees of grace) ; aud it really 
does seen1 to II1P bound up in the doctrine of the 
Fathers, that 
Iary is the second Eye, 
It is indeed to Ine a lnost strang-e phenomenon that so 
nlany learned and devout Jl1an stulllble at this doctrine; 
and I can only account for it by supposing that in ruattpr 
of fact tbey do not kuo\\ what we Inean by the Irnrnacu- 
late Conception; and your ,r olume (may I 
ay it?) 
bears out Iny suspicion. It is a great consolation to 
have reason for thinking sO,-reason for belie\'ing that in 
some sort the persons in questi()n are in the position of 
those great Saints in former times, who are said to have 
hesitated about the doctrine, when they would not havc 
he
itated at all, if the word "Conception" had beelJ 
clearly eXplained in that sense in which now it is univer- 
8allJ received. I do not see how anyone who hold
 with 
Bull the Catholic doctrlnc of the supernatural endow- 
ments of our first parents, has iair reason Îor doubting 
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()UT r}()(.trÍn p about thé Ph,. 1 VIr 
i '1. It h 
 
 
fer(;nCé what 'vr.r tl) b"r pdrentoJ, ba simply her own 
person; it flops bu affirm that, t t her with h n tare 
which she inherit d from her p ren , th i.." h r 1l 
nature, she had a up rdrld d fuln f ,ad h f- 
from the fir
t mornent 0 her exi.,tenc(;. b p EVf- 
had otood the b ial, a'1d not 10:-0. her fir ra;p ; nd 
suppoo;.e &he had eventudUy ha 1 children, tho... children 
from the fir5t moment 0 their exi..tenc would, hro 
 h 
divine bounty, have received the' me prÏ\il e th sbe 
had ever had; that i
, a he w.. or ker: rom ..\.dam' 
side, in a zannent, 0 to ay,ot race,... they in rn 
would have received w ha ma)- be called an immacula i:' 
conception. Th
y would have thEn bf:.en co ceived in 
grdce, a.. in fact they are concE-ived in 
in. Wh t L" 
there difficult in thk doctrine. Wha b here un- 
nptural ? 
Iary may be called, as i were, d cia _her 
of Eve un fallen. You believe with us ha c... John 
Baptist had zrace given to him three months before his 
hirth, at the time tha tbe BI
..ed '
irgin Thi h- - 
mother. He accordingly W'a
 n immaculately con- 
ceived, becau
e he wa alive before race earn 0 him ; 
b 1 1t our Lady's ease only differs rom his in 
 r 
 t 
that to her the !?race of God earn ,no hree months 
merely before her birth, but ìrom th tir--t moment ot 
her beinz, as it had been given to Eve. 
But it may be said, How dl. oS th:
 enable U5 J sa v 
that 6hewa
 conceived without wi? I 


- 
cans knew wha \\ e mean by ori
indl sin, they would 
not ask the question. Our doctrine of original 
in is 
not the same 
 the .Protestant d()('trÏne. " Ori _:n"'} 
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éll," with us, cannot be called sin, in the luere ordinary 
sense of the "rord "sin; " it is a term ùenotillg A(laln'S 

in as transferred to us, or the state to ,,'hieh A<lauI':-; 
sin reduces his children; but by Prot.estatlt
 it seCIllS to 
be understood as Hin, in Inuch the sanle ::;ense as actual 

in. 'Ye, \vith the Fathers, think of it. a
 something 
negative, Prot.estants as ,'olnething po
itive. Protes- 
tants hold that it is a (liseasc, a raclical change of 
nature, an active POiSOIl internally corrupting- the soul, 
infecting its priluary eleulents, and disorganizing it; 
and they fancy that" e ascribe a (Efferent nature froIll 
ourH to the Ble

ed Ylrgin, different frolli that of her 
parent
, and from that of falleH 
\dalll. 'Ve hold 
nothing of the kind; We consider that in Aaam :--he 
dieJ, a
 others; that she \V3.b included, together with 
the ,,-hole raCe, in Adam's sentence; that bIte incurred 
his rlebt, as ,ve do; but that, for the sake of HilIl \vho 
\ya=-- to redeeln her and u
 upon the Cross, to her the 
ùebt \yft<:) remitted by anticipation, on her the sentence 
"'as not carrie(l out, except indeed as regard,,; her natural 
(leath, for 
he died ,yhen her tinle caIne, as other::;.8 All 
this \ve teach, but \ve deny that she had original sin; 
for b y orio'inal sin ,ve mean as I have alread y said 
b , , 

olnething negative, viz., thi
 only, the dep'l'ivation of 
that Hupernatural ulll11erited grace ,vhich Aòaul anù 
Eve had on their fir
t forlnation,-deprivation and the 
con
equences of deprivation, )Iary could not 111erit, 
any n10re than they, the restoration of that grace; but 
it \yas re
tored to her by God'h free bounty, frolu the 


8 Vid. Note II. infr. 
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very fust nloment of her existence, and thereby, in fact, 
sne never caIne unùer the original curse, which consisted 
in the loss of it. And she had this special pri \-ilege, 
in order to fit her to becoJue the 
lother of her and our 
lledeemer, to fit her lnentally, spiritually for it ; so that, 
by the aid of the first grace, she might so gro\v in 
grace, that, when the Angel caIne and her Lord was at 
hand, she might be "full of grace," prepared as far 3S 
a creature could be prepared, to receive Him into her 
bosom. 
1 haye drawn the doctrine of the IUll11aculate Con- 
ception, as an Îlnluediate inference, from the primitive 
doctriue that 
lary is the second Eve. The arguJnent 
seems to me conclusive: and, if it has not been uni- 
versally taken as such, this has come to pass, because 
there has not been a clear understanding among Catho- 
lics, what exactly was meant by the "Imn)uculate 
Conception." To many it seelned to inlply that the 
Bléssed Virgin did not die in Adam, that she did not 
come under the penalty of the fall, that she was not 
redeemed, that she was conceived in some way incon- 
sistent with the verse in the "Jliserere Psalm. If con- 
troversy had in earlier days so cleared the subject as 
to make it plain to all, that the doctrine Jlleant nothin g 
else than that in fact in her case the general sentence 
on mankind was not carried out, and. that, by means of 
the indwelling in her of divine grace from the first 
moment of bel' being (and this is all the decree of 185-1 
bas declared), I cannot believe that the doctrine would 
have ever been opposed; for an instinctive sentiment 
has led Christians jealously to I--,ut the Blessed )Iary 
E 
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a
ide ",hc'n sin COll1{'S into dit-icussion. This is expre;;:serl 
ill the ,,'cll-known words of St. ....\ugwstine, ....\.11 ha\'p 
sinned IC except the 1101y 'Virgin :i\lary, conf'erning 
,,,,hOU1, for the honour of the Lord, I wi
h llu quebtion 
to be raised at all, when we arc treating 01 bins" ; dA 
.1.\r a t. ct Grat. 42); w'ords which, ,vhate,er was 
t. 
..A.ugustine's actual occasion of using them (to w'hich 
you refer, p. 176), certainly, in the spirit which they 
breathe, are well adapted to convey the notion, that, 
though her parents had no privilege beyond other 
parcnts, she bad not personally any part in 
in whate''''er. 
It is true that several great Fathers of the fourth century 
do inlply or assert that on one or two occasions she 
did sin venially or showed infil'lllity. This is the only 
real objection which I }\:no\v of; and as I do not wish 
to pass it over lightly, I propuse to COIl sider it at the 
end of thib Letier. 9 


2. Kow, secondly, her dignity. ITpre let us Ruppo
e 
that our first parellt
 had o,erconle in their trial; and 
had gained for their de
cendants for ever the lull posses- 
sion, as if by right, of the privileges which \\ ere pI'O- 
n1Ïsed to their obeùience,-grace here and glory here- 
after. Is it pJssible that those descendants, pious and 
happy froln age to age in their temporal honles, would 
ha\"e forgotten their benefactors? 'V ould they not have 
followed thenl in thought into the heavens, and grate- 
fully comuH'morated theln on earth? Tbe history of 
tr..e tf\Jllptatioll, the craft 01 the serpent, their Rteac1fast- 


9 Viet. 
otc III. :nf
. 
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ness ill o
edience,-the . loyal vigilance, the scngit.-:ve 
purity of Eve,-the great issue, sal \-ation wrought out 
for all generations,-would have been never from their 
minds, ever welcome to their ears. This would have 
taken place from the necessity of our nature. Every 
nation has its n1ythical hyn1ns and epics about its first 
fathers and its heroes. The great deeds of Charlemagne, 
Alfred, Cæur de Lion, Louis the ninth, 1Vallace, Joan 
of Arc, do not die; and thong-h their persons are gone 
from us, we make much of their names. jlilton's 
Adanl, after his fall, undorstands the force of thi
 law, 
and shrinks from the prospect of its operation. 


(C "-h0 of all ages to succeed, but, feeling 

'he evil on him brought by me, will curS{J 

Iy head P III fare our allcestor impure, 
For this we may thank Adam." 


If thi::; anticipation of the fir3t man has not been ful- 
filled in the event, it is owing to the exigencies of our 
penal life, our stateofperpetual change, and the ignorance 
and unbelief incurred by the fall; also because, fallen as 
we are, still from the hopefulness of our natare, we feel 
nlore pride in our national great men, than dejection at 
onr national misfortunes. .:\Iuch Tnoro then in the great 
kingdom and people of God ;-the Saints are ever in our 
sight, and not as mere ineffectual ghosts or ditl1 meOlO- 
ries, but as if present bodily in their på
t sel Yes. It is said 
of them, "Their works do follow them; "what they were 
here, such are they in heaven and in the Church. As 
we call them by their earthly names, so 've can teInplate 
thC'm in their earthly characters and histories, Their act.s, 
f\ßling-s, and. relations below, are t.ypes and anticipations. 
E 2 
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of their presC'nt Jnit'sion above. Even In the case 01' 
'>- 
our l'ord TIiJnself J whosc nati,'c home is the ptern:d 
hC'[lyens, it is 
aid of lIil11 in Ilis state of glory'. that 
lIe is "a rriest for ever; " and \\ hen lIe COUles again, 
lIe will be recognized by those who pierced lIim, as 
being the very same that lIc \\"3S on earth. Thc only 
question is, ,vhether the :nlessed Virgin had a part, a 
real part, in the econonIY of grace, whether, when she 
,vas on earth J &he secured by her deeds any claim on 
our memories; :for, if she did, it is inlPossible ,,'e sbouid 
put her away from U
, merely becau
e she is gone hence, 
and should not look at her still according to the mea- 
sure of her earthly history, with gratitude and expecta- 
tion. If, as St. Irenæus says, bhe acted the part of an 
Ad vocate, a friend in nepd, CYfn in her nlortallife, if a
 
St. Jerome and St. .Al11bro
c 
ay, sbe '\\u:s on earth the 
great pattern of 'Virgins, if she had a meritorious share 
in bringing about our redelnption, if her nluternity wa
 
gained by her fuith and obedicnce, if her ])ivine Son 
was subject to her, and if she stood by the Cross with a 
1l10ther's heart and dral1k in to the full those sutierings 
which it was her portion to gaze upon, it is itllPossible 
that we should not associate tbese characteristics of her 
life on earth with her present btate of blessedness; and 
this surely she anticipated, when she said in her hymn 
that all " generations should call her blessed." 
I anI a ware that, in thus speaking, I am following a 
line of thought which is rather a meditation than an 
argulnent in controversy, and I shall not carry it further; 
but still, before tUl'I'ing to other topics, it is to the 
point to inquire, wÌ
tther the popUlar astOnÍshn1éllt, ex- 
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cited.byour beli0fÏn the blessed Virgin's present dignity, 
does not arise from the circumstance that the bulk of 
men, engaged in matters of this ,vorld., have never calrnly 
considered her historical position in the gospels, so as 
rightly to realize (if I may use the word a second time) 
what tbat position import
. I do not claim for the 
generality of Catholics any greater powers of reflection 
upon the objects of their faith, than Protestants com- 
rnonly have; but, putting the run of Catholics aside, 
there is a sufficient number of religious men among 
us who, instead of expending their devotional energies 
(as so many serious Protestants do) on abstract doctrines, 
such as justification by faith only, or the sufficiency of 
Holy Scripture, employ themselves in the contemplation 
of Scripture facts, and bring out before their minds in a 
tangible form the doctrines involved in them, and give 
such a substance and colour to the sacred history, as to 
influence their brethren; and their brethren, though super- 
ficial themselves, are drawn by their Catholic instinct to 
accept conclusions which they could not indeed themselves 
have elicited, but which. when elicited, they feel to be 
true. However, it would be out of place to pursue this 
course of reasoning here; and instead of doing so, I 
shall take ,vhat perhaps you Inay think a very bold 
step,-I shall find the doctrine of our IJady's present 
exaltation in Scripture. 
I mean to find it in the vision of the 'V OIllan and 
Child in the twelfth cha.pter of the Apocalypse :l-now 
here two obj ections will be made to me at once; first 


1 Vide Essay on Doctr, Development, p, 384, and Bishop UlJatb(Jrnc-!I 
work on t.he Immaclllate Conception, p. 7i. 
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that such nn interprptatioll is but poorly supportèd by 
the l
'athers, and secondly that in ascribing such a 
picture of the 
radonna (as it nlay be called) to the 
A postolic age, I anl cOlnnlitting an anachrolli
lll. 
..A.s to the forH1cr of these objections, I answer a
 
follows :-Christians have never gone to Scripture for 
proof of their doctrines, till there was actual need, froni 
the pressure of controversy;--if in those times thE' 
Blessed \Tirgin's dignity was unchallenged on all hands, 
as a matter of doctrine, Scri pture, as far as its argunlen- 
tati \"e Jnatter ,vas concerned, was likely to rcrnain a 
sealed book to theJn. Thus, to take an instance in 
point. ; the Catholic party in the ..d.l1glican Church (say, 
the X onj urors), unable by their theory of religion 
sinlply to take their stand Oll Tradition, and distressed 
for proof of their doctrines, had their eyes sharpened to 
scrutinize and to understand in JflHUY places the letter of 
Holy Scripture, which to others brought no instruction. 
And the peculiarity of their intPI'pretations is this,- 
that these have in thenlselves great logical cogency, Jct 
are but faintly supported by patristieal conlnH'ntatOl'ð. 

uch i::; the use of the word 7ro/Æîv or .faccre in our Lord's 
institution of the IToly Eucharist, which, by a reference 
to the Old Testanlent, is founei to be a \vord of 
a('rifìce. 
Such again is ÀEtTOvpryOVV7liJV in the pa

age in the .Acts 
"....\.s they mini.slercd to the Lord and fasted ," ,vhich 
again is a sacerdotal term. _\.lld 
uch the lmssage in 
Rom. xv. 16, in which several tern)s are used which 
have an allusion to the sacrificial Eucharistic rite. Such 
too 1!S St. Panl's repeated nlessage to the IlOll8elw/d of 
Oncsiphorus, with po lY1cution of Onesip
lol'uS hiln
l'lf, Lut 
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in one place with the addition 01 a pra
'er that "he might 
find. mercy of the Lord" in the day 01 judgment, which, 
takinginto account its wording and theknownusageof the 
first centuries, we can hardly denyis a prayer for his soul. 
Other texts there are, which Ollght to finda place inancient 
controversies, and the omission of which bJ the Father8 
affords matter for more surprise; those for instance. 
which. according to 
liddleton's rule, are real proofs of 
our Lord's divinity, and yet are passed over by Ca.tholicdis- 
putants; for these bear upon a then existing controversy 
of the first moment., and of the most urgent exigency. 
As to the second objection which I have supposed, so 
far from allowing it, 1 consider that it is built upon a 
mere imaginary fact, and that the truth of the matter 
lies in the very contrary direction. The Virgin and 
Child is 1lot a mere Tuodern idea; on the contrary, it is 
represented again and again, as every visitor to RODle is 
aware, in the paintings 01 the Oatacornbs. lIary is 
there drawn with the Di\.ine Infant in her lap, she with 
hands extended in prayer, He with Ilis hand in the at- 
titude of blessing. No representation can more forcibly 
convey the doctrine 01 the high dignity of the 
lother, 
and, I will add, of her influence with her Son. "Thy 
should the nlenlory of His tilne of subjection be so dear 
to Ohristians, and so carefully preserved? The only 
question to be determined, is the precise date of the!e 
remarkable monuments of the first age 01 Christianity. 
That they belong to the centuries of what Anglicans 
call the "undivided Ohurch" is certain; but lately in- 
vestigations have been pursued, ,,-hich place some of 
them at an 
ar1íer date than anyone antiC'lpated a
 pos- 
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sible. I anI not in a position to quotel:1J'gely fron1 the 
works of the Ca\'aliere de Rossi, who Las thro'VIl so 
luuch light upon the subject; but I have his" lmagini 
Scelte," publi:;hed in 1863, and they are sufficient for 
IHY purpose. In this work he has giyen us from the 
CatacoIllbs various representations of the Virgin and 
Child; the latest of these belong to the early part 01 
the. fourth centurr, but the earliest he believes to be re- 
ferable to the ypry age of the Apostle
. TIe conIes to 
this conclu..;ion froln the style and the skill of its conl- 
position, and froln the history, locality, and existing in- 
scriptions of the subterranean in which it is found. 
Jloweyer he does not go so far as to insi;:,t upon so early 
a date; yet the utlllost concession he makes is to refer 
the painting to the ora of the first .Antonines, that is, 
to a date within half a century of the death of St. John. 
I con:sider theIl, that, as you would use in controven;y 
,,,ith Protestants, and fairly, the traditional doctrine of 
the ClllU
ch in early times, a
 au explanation of a parti- 
cular pa
:,age of Script ure, or at least a;5 a suggestioll, or 
as a defence, of the Rense which you may wish to put 
. .. 
upon it, q nite apart frou) the q llE'stion whet her your in- 
terpretation itself i
 directly traditional, 
o it is lawful 
for file, though I have not the positive words of the 
Fathers on Iny side, to she1ter my own interpretation of 
the ...\..postle's vision in the .A IJocal
psp uuder the fact of 
the extant pictures of Mother and Child in the ROlnan 
Catacombs. Again, there is another principle of 
crip- 
ture interpretation which we should hold as ,veIl as you, 
\>iz., when we speak of a doctrine being contained in 
SCl'ipture" we do not necessarily mean that it IS connnned 
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there in direct categorical terms, but that there is no 
satisfactory way of accounting for the language and ex- 
pressions of the sacred writers, concerning the subject- 
matter in question, except to suppose that they held 
concerning it the opinion which we hold,-that they 
,vould not have spoken as they have spoken, -unle.s8 they 
held it. For myself I have ever felt the truth of this 
princi pIe, as regards the Scripture proof of the Holy 
Trinity; I should not have found out that doct.rine in 
the sacred text without previous traditional teaching-; 
but, when once it is suggested from without, it com- 
mends itselÏ as the one true interpretation, from its ap- 
positeness,-because no other view of doctrine, which 
can be ascribed to the inspired writers, so happily solves 
the obscurities and seeming inconsistencies of their 
teaching. A.nd now to apply \V hat I have been saJing 
to the pas8age in the 
\.pocalypse. 
If there is an Apostle on ,vhom, à priori, our eyes 
would be fixed, as likely to teacL us about the Blessed 
Virgin, it is St. John, to whom she was committed by 
our Lord on the Cross ;-with whotn, as tradition goes, 
she lived at Ephesus till she was taken away. This an- 
ticipation is confirmed à posteriori,. for, as I have said 
above, one of the earliest and fullest of our informants 
concerning her dignity, as being the second Eve, is 
Irenæus, who canle to Lyons from .A.sia :ßlinor, and had 
been taught by the ilnmediate disciples of St. John. 
The Apostle's vision is as follows :- 
" A great sign appeared in heaven: A woman clothed 
with the Sun, and the 
foon under her feet; and on her 
head a crown of twelve stars. Anù being with chilù, 
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she cried travailiug' in birth, and ,vae;; in pain to be de- 
liyered. And there "'as seen another sign in heaven; 
and behold a great red dragon. . . . And the dragon 
stood before the "'oman who ,vas ready to be delivered, 
that, when she should be dcli\'el'cd, he might devour her 
son. And she brought forth a Juan child, who 'vas to 
rule all nations with an iron rod; and her son wa
 taken 
up to Go(l and to His throut:. 
\lld tIle ,,"OOlan flcel illto 
the wilderne

." Now I do not deny of course, !hat 
under the image of the ".... on1an, the Church is 
ignifìed ; 
but \vhat I would Inaintain is this, that the lIoly 
Apostle would not havl
 spoken of the Church uncle!' 
this particular image, UJlI('.
s there harl existed a blessed 
Virgin )lary, who was exalted on high, and the object 
of ycucration to aU the faith fut 
No one doubts that the" Tnan-chilc1 " spoken of is an 
allusion to our Lord: why then is not" the ".... o III an 'J 
an allusion to His 
lother r This surelv is the obvious 
sense of the ,vords; of course they have a further sense 
also, ,vhich is the scope of the image; doubtless the 
Child represents the children of the Church,anddoubtless 
the "r 0111 an represents the Church; this, I grant, is the 
real or direct sense, but what is thp Rense of the sytnbol 
undcr \vhich that real sen
e is convpyed? 1cl10 are the 
"r OUlan and the Child? I answer, they are not personi- 
fications but Persons. This is true of t he Child, there- 
fore it is true of the ".... oman. 
But ugain : pot only 1Iothel' and Child, but a serpent 
is introduced into the vision. Such a meeting of man, 
woman, 
tnd serpen t has not been found in Scripture, 
since t.he beginning of ScritJture! and now it is found 
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in its end. )Ioreover, in the passage in the .A pocalypse 
as if to supply, before Scripture came to an end, what 
was wanting in its beginning, we are told, and for tl)ü 
first time, that the serpent in Paradise was the evil 
spirit. If the dragon of St. John is the saIne as the 
serpent of 
Ioses, and the man-child is " the I'-eed ûf tbd 
wonlan," why is not the woman herself she, whose sced 
the man-child is? And, if the first ,voman is not an 
allegory, 'why is the second? if the firB
an is Eve, 
why is not the second 1Iary? 
But this is not al1. The image of the wonlan, ac- 
cording to general Scripture usage, is too IJold and pro- 
minent for a mere personification. Scripture is not 
fond of allegories. "
I e have indeed frequent figures 
there, as when the sacred ,vriters speak of the a1'n, or 
sword of the Lord; and so too when they speak of 
Jerusalem or Samaria in the feminine; or of the Church 
as a bride or as a vine; but they are not nluch given 
to dressing up abstract ideas or generalizations in 
personal attributes. This is the cla:,:sical rather than. 
the Scripturnl style. Xenophon places Hercules bet,veen 
Virtue and rîce, represented as women; Æschylus in- 
troduces into his dranì:.l Force and VIolence; VIrgil 
gives personality to public rumour or ]?arne, and Plautus 
to Poyerty. So on n10n Ulnents done in the classical 
style, we see virtues, vices, rivers, renown, death, ana 
the like, turned into human figures of men and WOnlr11. 
Certainly I do not deny there are some instances of thi
 
methe,d ill Scripture, but I say that such poetical com- 
positions are strikingly unlike its usual nlethod. Thu::;, 
\\'0 at once feel the difference Ïl'OIll Scripture, when we 
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betake ourselves to the Pastor of TIern1as, and find the 
Church a 'VOH1an; to St. )lethodius, and find Virtue a 
wOlnau ; and to bt. Gregory's poen1, and find Virginity 
agaIn a woman. Scripture deals with tJpes rather than 
personifications. Israel stands for the chosen people, 
])avid for Christ. Jerusalem for heaven. Consider the 
rPlnarkablc represelltatioIl
, dramatic I 11lay call theIn, in 
Jeremiah, Ezechiel, and 110sea: predictions, thrcatenings, 
and promises, are acted out by those l>rophcts. Ezechiel 
is cOHlInallded to shave his head, and to divide and scatter 
his hair; aud ..í\.hias tears his gal'luellt, and giyes ten 
out of twol \'e parts of it to J erobOHln. So too the struc- 
ture of the imagery in the .c\pocalyp
c is not a Illere 
allegorical creation, but is fouurled on the J ewi
h ritual. 
J n like IntUlner our Lord'b bodily cures are vi
iLle types 
of the power of IIi..; g.'ace upon the soul; allù TIis pro" 
phecy of the last Jay i
 conveyed under that of the fall 
of J el'Hsalelu. Even J lis parables are not silnply ideal, 
but relations of occurrenCE?S, which did or Inight take 
place, under which \va" conveyed a 8piritual Illeaning. 
The description of "T"is{lom in the Proverbs and other 
sacred books, has brought out the instinct of com- 
mentators in this respect. They felt that "Tisdom could 
not be a mere personification, and they determined that 
it wa:s our Lord: and the lat.er-written of these books, 
by their own nlore definite language, "
arrantcd that 
interpretation. Then, \vhen it was found that the Arians 
used it in derogation of our Lord's di villity, still, unable 
to tolerate the notion of a luere allegory, COlnmcntators 
applied the description to the Blessed Virgin, COIning 
back thon to the l\.pocalyptic vision, I a:::,1\:, If the "T OlnaD 
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ought to be some real person, whu can it be w110m the 
Apostle saw, and intends, and delineates, but that same 
Great )[other to whom the chapters in the Proverbs 
are accommodated? And let it be observed, moreover, 
that in this passage, from the allusion made in it to the 
history of the fall, :àlary may be said still to be repre- 
sented under the character of the Second Eye. I make 
a farther remark: it is sometimes aE-ked, "T"hy do not 
the sacred writers mention our Lady's greatness? I 
answer, she was, or may have been alive, when the 
Apostles and Evangelists wrote ;-there was just one 
book of Scripture certainly ,vritten after her death, and 
that book does (so to say) canonize and crown her. 
But if all this be so, if it is really the Ble
sed Virgin 
whom Scripture represents as clothed wit.h the sun, 
crowned with the stars of heaven, and with the moon 
as her footstool, what height of glory n1ay we not 
attribute to her? and what are we to say of those 
who, through ignorance, run counter to the voice of 
Rcripture, to the testimony of the Fathers, to the 
traditions of East and "r est, and speak and act 
contemptuously towards her whom her Lord delighteth 
to honour? 


2. 


Now I have said all I Inean to s
y on what I have 
called the rudimental teaching l,f Antiquity about the 
Blessed vTirgin; but after all I have not insisted on the 
highest view of her prerogatives, which the Fathers 
have taught us. You, my dear Friend, who know so 
well the ancient ,
onûroversies and. Councils) may have 
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been 
urpriserl why I sholl lrl not have yet spoken of hpr 
as the Theotocos ;-but I wi
hed to 
huw on how broad 
a basis her dignity rests, independent of that wonderful 
title; and again I have been loth to enlarge upon tbe 
force of a word, ,vhich is rather tnatter for de'?ot ional 
thought than for polclHlcal (li
pute. lIowever I might 
as ,ypll not write to you aft all, as altogether oe silent 
upon it. 
It is then an integral portion of the Ft.ith tixel by 
EcuIDPuic:lI Council, a portion of it which you hold as 
well as 1, that the Blessed ,rirgill is Thcotocos, Deipara, 
or )lothe1' of God; and this worù, when thus used, 
carries with it no admixture of rhetoric, no taint of 
extravagant affection,-it has nothing else but a well- 
wcighpd, grave, doglnatic sense, which corre
ponds and 
is adeguate to its 80und. It intends to express that 
Goa is her t;on, as truly as allY one of us is the son of 
his own mother. If this be so, what can be said of any 
creature whatever, wrlich may Hot be said of her? 
what can be said too Inuch, so that it does not com- 
pronlise the attributes of the Creator? lIe indeed 
n1ight have created a being more perfect, more ad- 
Inirable, than she is: lIe might have endued that being, 
so created, with a richer grant of grace, of power, of 
blessedness: but in one respect she surpasses all even 
possible creations, viz., that she is 
Iother of her 
Creator. It is this awful title, which both illustrates 
and connects together the two prerogatives of )Iary, on 
,,"hich I have been lately enlarging, her sanctity and 
her greatness. It is the issue of her sanctity; it is the 
origin of her 
reatne
s. \Vhat di
nity can be too grpat 
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to attribute to her who is as closely bound up, as inti- 
mately one, wiijh the Eternal 'V ord, as a l110ther is 
with a son? What outfit of sanctity, what fulness and 
redundance of grace, what exuberance of merits must 
have been hers, when 011ce we admit the supposition, 
which the Fathers justify, that her )laker really did 
l'ega-rd those merits, and take thenl into account, when 
He condescended" not to abhor the Virgin's womb"? 
Is it surprising then that on the one hand she should 
be immaculate in her Conception? or on the other that 
she should be honoured with an Assumption, and ex- 
alted as a queen with a crown of twelve stars, with the 
rulers of day and night to do her service? ßlen son1
- 
t.imes wonder that we call her 
Iother of life, of mercy, 
of salvation; what are aU these titles coinpared to that 
one name, 
Iother of God? 
I shall say no more about this title }lcre. It is 
scarcely possible to write of it without diverging into 
a style of C0111position unsuited to a Letter; so I will 
but refer to the history and to instances of its use. 
'fhe title of Theotocos,2 as ascribed to the Blessed 

lary, begins with ecclesiasticul writers of a date hardly 
later than that at ,yhicb we read of her as the second 
Eve. It first occurs in the works of Origen (185-254); 
but he, witnessing for Egypt and Palestine, witnesses 
also that it was in use before his tinle.; for, as Socrates 
informs us, he "interpreted how it 'was to be used, 
and discussed the question at length" (HÙst. vii. 32). 
""'ithin two centuries of his time (431), in the General 


2 Vide Oxford Translation of St, Athanasius, pp. 4::'0,4-10, 4-1.7; anù 
Essay on Doct. Development, pp. 407-409. 
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Council held against K estorius, it was rnadc part of 
the formal dogmatic teaching of the Church. ..At that 
time, rrhcodoret, who from his party connexioDs might 
have been supposed disillclincd to its solemn recog- 
nition, owned that" the ancient and more than ancient 
hernlds of the orthodox faith taught the use of the 
term according to tbe Apostolic tradition." At the 
sanle date John of Antioch, the telnporary protector of 
K estorius, ,,'hose heresy lay in the rejection of the 
tenD, said, "This title no ecclesiastical tpacher has put 
aside. Those who have used it are Inan)' and en1Ìnent; 
and those who have not used it, haye not att
ckcd those 
who did." Alexander again, one of the fiercest par- 
tisans of N estorius, witnesses to tbe use of the word, 
though he considers it dangerous; "That in festive 
:solclnnities," he says, "or in preaching or teaching, 
tlleotocos should be unguardedly 
aid by the orthodox 
without explanation is no bhune, becau
p such state- 
tHents were not dogluatic, nor said with evil meaning." 
If wr look for those Fathers, in the interval between 
Origl'll and the Council, to ,,,hOIH Alexander refers as 
using the term, 
.e find anlong tbeln no less names 
than Archelaus of )Iesopotamia, Eusebius of Palestine, 
Alexander of Egypt, in the third century; in the 
fourth, Athauasius, who uses it many times with 
emphasis, Cyril of l>alestine, Grcgory X yssen and 
Gregcr
? 
 azian/.cn of l'appadocia, Antiochus of Syria, 
and ..á.Dlmonius of Thrace :-not to refer to the Ern- 
peror Julian, who, having no local or ('cclesiastical 
domicile, is a witness for the whole of Christendom. 
,.Another und earlier El11pcror, Constantine, in his speech 
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before the assembled Bishops at Nicæa, uses the still 
more explicit title of "tbe Virgin lVlother of God;" 
which is also used by Ambrose of Milan, and by 
Vincent and Cassian in the south of France, and then 
by St. Leo. 
So much for the term; it would be tedious to pro- 
duce the passages of authors who, using or not using 
the term, convey the idea. "Our God was carried in 
the wOlllb of l\Iary," says Ignatius, who was martyred 
A.D. 106. "The 'V ord of God," says Hippolytus, "was 
carried in that Virgin frame." "The Maker oÎ all," 
says Alnphilochius, "is born oÎ a Virgin." U She did 
compass without circumscribing the Sun of justice,- 
the Everlasting is born," says Chrysostom. "God 
dwelt in the womb," says Proclus. "When thou 
hearest that God speaks from the bush," asks Theodotus, 
"in the bush seest thou not the Virgin?" Cassian 
says, "Mary bore her Author." "The One God only- 
begotten," says Hilary, "is introduced into the womb 
of a .Virgin." "The Everlasting," says Ambrose, 
"came into the Virgin." "The closed gate," says 
Jerome, "by which alone the Lord God of Israel enters, 
is the Virgin 
lary." "That man from heaven," says 
Capriolus, "is God conceived in the womb." "He is 
made in thee," says St. Augustine, "\"ho made thee." 


This being the faith of the Fathers about the Blessed 
Virgin, we need not wonder that it should in no long 
time be transmuted into devotion. No wonder if their 
language should become unmeasured, when so great a 
term as " )Iother 01 Goù" had been formally set down 


F 
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as the safe lin1Ït of it. No 'vonder if it should be 
stronger and stronger as tin1e ,,'cut on, since only in a 
long period could the fulness of its import be exhausted. 
And in matter of fact, and as might be anticipated, 
(with the fc\v exceptions which I La, e noted above, and 
which I lUll to treat of below), the current of thought 
ill tbosp early ages did uni ormly tend to make much 
of the Blessed Virgin and to increase her honours, n01 
to circulnscribe them. Little. jealousy wa
 sho\vn of 
her in those times; but, when any such niggardne::,s of 
affection occurred, then one Father or other fell upon 
the offender, with zeal. not to say with fierceness. 
Thus St. JerlHne iuveighs against I Ieh-idius ; thus St. 
Epiphanius denounces Apollinaris, St. Cyril 
 estorius) 
and St. .Ambrose Bonosus; 011 the other hand, each 
successive insult offered to her by inài,'idual adversaries 
did but bring- out IHore fully the intilnate 8acred affec- 
tion \vith \vhich Christendoln regarded her. '
 :She was 
alone, and wrought thp world's salvation and conceiv
d 
the reden1ption of ull," says .A In brosp ; 3 "she had so 
great grace, as not only to preserve virginity herself, 
but to confer it on those \\'hom she visited." "She is 
the rod out of the steIn of Jesse," says St. Jerome, 
" and the Eastern gate through which the High :Priest 
alone goes in and out, which 
till is ever shut." " She 
j" the \vise "
oman," says Kilus, who "hath clad be- 
lic\"ers, from the fleece of the Lamb born of her, with 
t hp ('lothing of incorruption, and delivered thenl from 
their spiritual nakedness." "
be is the mother of life, 
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of beauty, of majesty, the morning star," according 
to Antiochus. "The mystical new heavens," "the 
heavens carrying the Divinity,"" the fruitful vine," 
"by whom "
e are translated from death unto life," 
according to St. Ephrem. "The manna, which is 
delicate, bright, sweet, and virgin, which, as though 
coming from heaven, has poured down on all the people 
of the Churches a food pleasanter than honey," accord- 
ing to St. 1Iaximus. 
Basil of Seleucia says, that "she shines out above 
all the martyrs as the sun above the stars, anà that she 
mediates between God and men." "Run through all 
creation in your thought," says Proclus, "and see if 
there be one equal or superior to the Holy Virgin, 
J\lother of God." "Hail, 
lother, clad in light, of the 
light which sets not," says Theodotus, or some one else 
at Ephesus; "hail, all undefiled mother of holiness; hail, 
most pellucid fountain of the life-giving st.ream." And 
St. Cyril too at Ephesus, "Hail, )1ar)", 
1other of God, 
majestic common-treasure of the whole ,vorld, the latllp 
unquenchable, the crown of virginity: the sceptre of 
orthodoxy, the indissoluble temple, the dwelling of the 
Illimitable, Mother and Virgin, through whom He in 
the holy go
pels is called blessed who co
neth in the 
name of the Lord, . . through whom the Holy Trinity 
is sanctified, . . through whom Angels and Archangels 
rejoice, devils are put to flight, . . and the fallen 
creature is received up into the heavens, &c., &c.'" 
Such is but a portion of the panegyrical language 
which St. Cyril used in the thirJ Ecumenical Council. 


-1 Opp. t. 6, p. 335. 
1'-' 2 
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I must not close my revie,v of the Catholic doctrine 
concerning the Blessed Virgin, without directly speaking 
of her intercessory power, though I have incidentally 
Inade mention of it already'. It is the immediate result 
,., 
of two truths, neither of which you dispute ;-first, that 
"it is good and useful," as the Council of Trent says, 
cc suppliantly to invoke the Saints and to have recourse 
to their prayers ;" and secondly, that the Blessed )Iary 
is singularly dear to her Son and singularly exalted in 
sanctity and glory. However, at the ri
k of becoming 
didactic, I 'v ill state sOluewhat Illore fully the grounds 
on which it rests. 
To a candid pagan it nlust have been one of the nlost 
remarkable poin ts of Christianity, on its fir
t appearance, 
that tbe observance of prayer fornled so vital a part of 
its organization; and that, though its ßlelnbers were 
scattered all over the world, and its rulers und subjects 
had so little opportunity of correlative action, yet they, 
one and all, found the solace of a spiritual intercourso 
and a real bond of union, in the practice of TI}utual in- 
tercession. Prayer indeed is the very es::,ence of all re- 
ligion; but in the heathen religions it was either public 
or personal; it was a state ordinance, or a selfish ex- 
pedient for the attainment of certain tangible, temporal 
goods. Very different frorn this was its exercise alnong 
Christians, who were thereby knit together in one body, 
different, as they were, in races, ranks, and habits, 
distant from each other in country, and helpless amid 
hostile populations. Yet it proved sufficient for its pur- 
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pose. Christians could not correspond; they could not 
combine; but they could pray one for another. Even 
their public prayers partook of this character of inter- 
cession; for to pray for the welfare of the whole Church 
was in fact a prayer for all the classes of men and all 
the individuals of which it was composed. It was in 
prayer that the Church was founded. For ten days all 
the Apostles" persevered with one mind in prayer and 
supplication, with the women, and 
fary the l\lother of 
Jesus, and with his brethren." Then again at Pentecost 
"they were all with one mind in one place;" and the 
converts then made are said to have" persevered in 
prayer." And when, after a while, St. Peter was seized 
and put in prison with a view to his being put to death, 
c, prayer was made without ceasing" by the Church of 
God for him; and, \V hen the Angel released him, he 
took refuge in a house" where many were gathered 
together in prayer." 
We are so accustomed to these passages as hardly to 
be able to do justice to their singular significance; and 
they are followed up by various passages of the Apostolic 
Epistles, St. Paul enjoins his brethren to " pray with 
all prayer and supplication at all times in the Spirit, 
with all instance and supplication for all saints," to 
"pray in every place," "to make supplication, prayers, 
intercessions, giving of thanks, for all rnen." And in 
his own person he Ie ceases not to give thanks for them, 
commemorating them in his prayers, " and" always in 
all his prayers makin
 supplication for thenl all with 
joy." 
Now, was this spiritual bond to cease with life? or 
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had Christians sin1Ïlar dutic
 to thcir brethren departed? 
}i""rom the witness of the early ages of the Church, it ap- 
pears that they had; anò you, and those who agree with 
you, would be the last to deny that they were then in 
the practice of praying, as for the living, so for those 
also who had passed into the intermediate state between 
earth and heaven. Did the sacred communion extend 
further still, on to the inhabitants of heaven itself? 
IIere too you agree with us, for you have adopted in 
your Volume the words of the Council of Trent ,vhich 
I have quoted above. But now ,ve are brought to a 
higher order of thought. 
It \vould be preposterous to pray for those who are 
alrpady in glory; but at least they can pray for us, and 
'\\ e can ask their prayers, and in the ....\.poeulypse at least 
Angels are introduced both sending us their blessing and 
offering up our prayers before the Divine Prpsence. 'Ve 
read there of an angel who" came and stood before the 
altar, having a golden censer ;" and" there was given 
to him much incense, that he should offer of the prayers 
of all saints upon the golden altar which is before the 
Throne of God." On this occasion, surely the, Angel 
performed the part of a great Intercessor or Mediator 
above for the children of the 0hurch Militant below. 
..Again, in the beginning of the saIne book, the f''lcred 
writer goes so far as to speak of "grace and peace" 
cOIning to us, not only froln the Almighty, "but from 
the seven Spirits that are before IIis throne," thus asso- 
ciating the Eternal ,vith the nlinisters of Ilis mercies; 
and this carries us on to the remarkable passage of St. 
J us till, one of the earliest Fathers, who, in his Apology, 
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says, " To IIim (God), and IIis Son who came :from Him 
and taught us these things, and the host of the other 
good Angels who tollow and resemble Him, and the 
Prophetic Spirit, we pay veneration and homage." 
Further, in the Epistle to the Hebrews, St. Paul intro- 
duces, not only Angels, but "the spirits of the just" 
into the sacred communion: "Y e have come to 
Iount 
Zion, to the heavenly Jerusalem, to myriads of angels, 
to God the Judge of all, to the spirits of the just made 
perfect, and to Jesus the 
lediator of the New Testa- 
n1ent." What can be lneant by having" come to the 
spirits of the just," unless in some way or other, they 
do us good, whether by blessing or by aiding us? that 
is, in a word, to speak correctly, by praying for us, for 
it is surely by prayer that the creature above is able to 
bless and aid "the creature below. 
Intercession thus being a first principle of the Church's 
life, next it is certain again, that the vital force of that 
intercession, as an availing power, is, (according to the 
will of God), sanctity. This seems to be suggested by 
a passage of St. Paul, in which the Supreme Intercessor 
is said to be "the Spirit: "-" the Spirit Himself 
maketh intercession for us; He maketh intercession for 
the saints according to God." And., indeed, the truth 
thus implied, is expressly brought out for us in other 
parts of Scripture, in the form both of doctrine and of 
exalnple. The words of the man born blind speak the 
comnlon-sense of nature :-" if any man be a worshipper 
of God, him He heareth." And Apostles confirm them: 
-" the prayer of a just man availeth much," and 
" whatever we ask, we receive, because we keep his com- 
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JUandrllents." Then, as for exanlples, we read of tbe 
Ahnighty's revealing to ...\braIHllll and 
Iuse
 beforehand, 
llis purposes of \\ rath, in order that they by their in- 
tercessions might avert its execution. rro the friends of 
Job it "as :said, " )Iy servant Job shall pray for you; 
his face I will accopt." Elias by his prayer shut and 
opened the heavons. Elso\..here we read of" Jeremias, 
)lo
es, and Samuel;" and of "Koe, Daniel, and Job," 
as being great lllediators betw'cen God and His people. 
One instance is given us, which testifies the continuance 
of this high office beyond this life. Lazarus, in the 
parable, is seen in _\ brahanl's bOSOIll. It is usual to 
pass oyer this striking pa:,sage ,,'ith the remark that it 
is a Jewish mode of speech; w horeas, Jewish belief or 
not, it is recognized and sanctioned by our Lord IIirn- 
self. ""P"hat do Catholics teach about the IHessed Virgin 
more wonderful than this? If .L\..brahatll J not yet as- 
cended on high, had charge of Lazarus, ,,'hat offence is 
it to affirIn the like of her, who was not merely as ..c\..bra- 
ham, "the friend," but was the yerv ")Iother of God" ? 
It may be aùded, that, though, if 
anctity \\Ttl:i \Vallt- 
ing, it availed nothing for influence with our Lord, to 
be one of ITis C01l1rany, still, as the Gospel sho\vs, IIe 
on various occasions aetually diJ allow those who were 
near IIilll, to be the chanllel
 of introducing supplicants 
to Rill1 or of gaining l11iracle
 from lIim, u:s in the in- 
stance of the miracle of the loaves; and iÏ on one occa- 
sion, lIe seCInS to repel IIis )Iuther, w'hen she told IIinl 
that win
 \YtlS \vanting for the guests at the marriage 
feast., it is obvious to rernark on it, that, by sa)Ting that 
she "US then 
eparatcd from IIim (" 'Vhat have I to do 
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with thee?") because His hour was not yet come, He 
implied, that when that hour was come, such separation 
would be at an end. 
Ioreover, in fact He did at her 
intercession work the miracle to which her words 
pointed. 
I consider it impossible then.. for those who believe 
the Church to be one vast body in heaven and on earth, 
in which every holy creature of God has hi
 place, and 
of which prayer is the life, when once they recognize 
the sanctity and dignity of the Blessed Virgin, not to 
perceive ilnmediately, that her office above is one of 
perpetual intercession for the faithful militant, and that 
our very re]ation to her must be that of clients to a 
patron, and that, in the eternal enmity which exists 
between the woman and the serpent, while the serpent's 
strength lies in being the Tempter, the weapon of the 
Second Eve and l\lother of God is prayer. 
As then these ideas of her sanctity and dignity 
gradually penetrated the n1ind of Christendom, so did 
that of her intercessory po,ver follow close upon them 
and with them. From t.he earliest tÍlnes that mediation 
is symbolized in those representations of her with up- 
lifted hands, which, whetller in plaster or in glass, are 
still extant in Rome,- that Ohurch, as St. Irenæus says, 
with which "every Ohurch, that is, the faithful from 
every side, must agree, bebause of its more powerful 
principality;" "into which," ås Tertullian adds, "the 
...\postles poured out, together with their blood, their 
wh01e doctrine." As far indeed as existing documents 
are concerned, I know of no instance to my" purpose 
earlier than A,D. 234, but it is a very remarkable one; 
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and, though it has been often quoted in the controvers), 
an argument is not weaker for frequent use. 
St. Gregory Kyssen,5 then, a native of Cappadocia in 
the fourth century, relates that his nan1esake, Bishop 
of N eo-Crosarea in Pontus, surnameù Thaumaturgus, in 
the century preceding, shortly before he was called to the 
priesthood, received in a vi'ion a Creed, which is still 
extant, fron1 the Blessed 
lary at the hands of St. John. 
The account runs thus :-IIe ,vas deeply pondering 
theological doctrine, which the heretics of the day 
depraved. " In such thoughts," says his namesake of 
Xy&sa, "he was passing the night, when one appeared, 
as if in hUJnan form, aged in appearance, 
aintly in the 
fashion of his garments, and very venerable both in 
grace of countenance and general mien. ...\.mazed at tbe 
sight, he sta.rted from his bed, and a
ked who it was, 
and why he came; but, on the other calrning the per- 
turbation of bis mind with his gentle voice, and saying 
he had appeared to him by divine command on account 
of his doubts, in order that the truth of the orthodox 
faith might be revealed to hiJu, he took courage at the 
word, and regarded him with a mixture of joy and 
fright. Then, on his stretching his hand straight for- 
ward and pointing ,vith his fi
gers at something on 
one side, he followed ,vith his eyes the extended hand, 
and saw another appearance opposite to the former, in 
shape of a woman, but mt>re than human. . . . When 
his eye::) could not bear thp apparition, he heard thenl 
conversing together on the subject of hilS doubt
; and 
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thereby not only gained a true knowledge of the faith, 
but learned their names, as they addressed each other 
by their respective appellations. And thus he is said to 
have heard the person in w'oman's shape bid ' John the 
Evangelist'disclose to the young man the mystery of 
godliness; and he answered tbat he was ready to comply 
in this matter with the wish of 'the }lother of the 
Lord,' and enunciated a formulary, well-turned and 
complete, and so vanished. He, on the other hand, 
immediately comlnitted to writing tbat divine teaching 
of his mystagogue, and henceforth preached in the 
Church according to that form, and bequeathed to 
posterity, as an inheritance, that heavenly teaching, by 
Ineans of which his people are instructed down to this 
day, being preserved froln all heretical evil." He 
proceeds to rehearse the Creed thus gi\"en, "There is 
One God, Father of a Living Word," &c. Bull, after 
quoting it in his work on the Nicene Faith, alludes to 
this history of its origin, and adds, " No one should 
think it incredible that such a providence should befall 
a man whose whole life was conspicuous for revelations 
and miracles, as all ecclesiastical writers who have 
mentioned him (and who has not?) witness with one 
voice. " 
IIere our Lady is represented as rescuing a holy soul 
from intellectual error. This leads me to a further 
reflection. You seem, in one place of your Volume, to 
object to the Antiphon, in ,vhich it is said of her, " All 
heresies thou hast destroyed alone." Surely the truth 
of it is verified in this age, as in former times, and 
especially by the doctrine concerning her, on which I 
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have been dwcl1ing. She is the great exemplar of 
pra)'er in a generation, w'hich emphatically denies the 
power of prayer in toto, w'hich determines that fatuI 
laws govern the universe, that there cannot be any 
direct coul1nunication between earth and heaven, that 
God cannot visit lli8 own earth, and that lllan cannot 
influence Ilis 1 rovidence. · 
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!i 4.- Belief of Oa!llolic8 cnnce1'1
i}1g t
e Blessed Virgin, 
as coloured by their Derotion to her. 


I CANNOT help hoping that :your own reading of the 
Fathers will on the whole bear me out in the above 
account of their teaching concerning the Blessed .VIrgin. 
Anglicans seerr! to me simply to overlook the strellgth of 
the argument adducible from the works of those ancient 
doctors in our favour; and they open the attack upon 
our mediæval and modern writers, careless of leaving a 
host of primitive opponents in their rear. I do not 
include you among such Anglicans, as you know what 
the Fathers assert; but, if so, have you not, my dear 
Friend, been unj ust to yourself in your recent Volume, 
and made far too much of the differences which exist 
between Anglicans and us on this particular point? It 
is the office of an lrenicon to smoothe difficulties; I 
shall be pleased if I succeed in removing some of yours 
Let the public judge between us here. Had you hap- 
pened in your Volume to introduce your notice of our 
teaching about the Blessed Virgin, with a notice of the 
teaching of the Fathers concerning her, which you 
follow, ordinary men would have considered that there 
was not much to choose between you and us. Though 
you appealed ever so much, in your defence, to the 
authorit)' of the" undivided Church," they would have 
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said that you, who had such high notions of the Blessed 

[ary, were one of the last men who had a right to 
accuse us of quasi-idolatry. 'Vhcn they found you 
with the Fathers calling her :àlother of God, Second 
Eve, and 
lotber of all Living, the Mother of Life, the 
Morning 
tar, the 
lystical New Heaven, the Sceptre 
of Orthodoxy, the _\ll-undefiled .Mother of Hòliness, 
and the like, they ,,,ould have deemed it a poor con1- 
pensation for such language, that JOu protested against 
her being called a Co-reden1ptress or 8 Priestess. And, 
if they "'ere violent Protestants, they ,vould not have 
read you ,vith the relish and gratitude \vith \vhich, as 
it is, they have perhaps accepted Jour testimony against 
us. Not that they would have been altogether fair in 
their vie\v of you ;-on the contrary I think there is a 
real diHerence between wllat you protest against, and 
what with the Fathers vou hold; but unread men of 
the world :form a broad practical judgment of the 
things which COBle before theIn, and they,vould have 
felt in this cas
 that they had the same right to be 
shocked at you, as you have to be shocked at us ;-and 
further, which is the point to which I am coming, they 
,vould have said, that, granting 
onle of our rnodern 
\vriters go beyond the Fathers in this matter, still the 
line cannot be logically drawn between the teaching 
of the Fathers concerning the Blessed Virgin and our 
own. This view of the matter seem8 to file true and 
important; I do not think the line can be satisfac- 
torily drawn, and to this point I shall now direct my 
attention. 
It is inlpossible, I say, in a doctrine like thi3, to dru\\r 
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the line cleanly between truth and error, right and 
wrong. This is ever the case in concrete matters, 
which have life. Life in this world is motion, and 
involves a continual process of change. Living things 
grow into their perfection, into their decline, into their 
death. No rule of art will suffice to stop the operation 
of this natural law, whether in the material world or in 
the human mind. We can indeed encounter disorders, 
when they occur, by external antagonism and remedies; 
but we cannot eradicate the process itself, out of which 
they arise. Life has the same right to decay, as it has 
to wax strong. This is specially the case with great 
ideas. You may stifle them; or you may refuse them 
elbow-room; or again, you may torment them with 
your continual meddling; or you fila)'" let them have 
free course and range, and be content, instead of antici- 
pating their excesses, to expose and restrain those ex- 
cesses after they have occurred. But you have only this 
alternative; and for mJTself, I prefer much wherever 
it is possible, to be first generous and then just; to 
grant full liberty of thought, and to call it to account 
when abused. 
If what I have been saying be true of energetic ideas 
generally, much more is it the case in matters of religion. 
Religion acts on the affections; who is to hinder these, 
when once roused, from gathering .in th
ir strength 
and running wild? They are not gifted ,vith any 
connatural principle within them, which renders them 
self-governing, and self-adjusting. They hurry right 
on to their object, and often in their case it is, the 
more haste. the worse speed. Their object engros
e
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them, and they see nothing else. .And of all passions 
love is the nlost unmanageahle; nay III ore, I would not 
give much for that love \vhich is never extravagant, 
\vhich always observes the proprieties, and can move 
about in perfect good taste, under all emergencies. 
""rhat mother, what husband or wife, what youth or 
maiden in love, but say
 a thousand foolish things, in 
the way of endearment, which the speaker would be 
sorry :for strangers to hear; yet they are not on that 
account unwelcome to the parties to whom they are 
addressed. Sometirncs by bad luck they are "
ritten 
down, sometimes they get into the newspapers; and 
what might be even graceful, ,vhen it was fresh fronl 
the heart, and interpreted by the voice and the coun- 
tenance, presents but a melancholy exhibition when 
served up cold for the public eye. So it is ,vith devo- 
tional feelings. Burning thoughts and words are as 
open to criticisnl as they are beyond it. 'Vhat is 
abstractedly extravagant, may in particular persons be 
becoming and beautiful, and only fall under blaIlle when 
it is found in others who imitate them. "Then it is 
formalized into meditations or exercises, it is as re- 
pulsive as love-letters in a police report. }'Ioreover, 
even holy minds readily adopt and becoIue familiar with 
language which they would never have originated them- 
selves, when it proceeds from a writer ,vho has the same 
objects of devotion as they have; and, if they find a 
stranger ridicule or reprobate supplication or praise 
which has come to them so recomluended, they feel it as 
keenly as if a direct insult were offered to those to wholn 
that homage is addre:ssed. In the next place, what has 
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po\ver to stir holy and refined souls is potent also \vith 
the multitude; and the religion of the nlultitude is ever 
vulgar and abnornlal; it ever \yill be tinctured with 
fanaticism and superstition, \vhile men are what they 
are. A people's religion is ever a corrupt religion, in 
spite of the provisions of Holy Church. If she is to 
be Catholic, you must admit \vithin her net fish of 
every kind, guests good and bad, vessels of gold, vessels 
of earth. You may beat religion out of men, if you 
,vill, and then their excesses \vill take a different 
direction; but if you make use of religion to improve 
them, they will n1ake use of religion to corrupt it. And 
then you will have effected that conlpromise of \vhich 
our countrymen report so unfavourably from abroad :- 
a high grand faith and ,vorship ,vhich compels their 
admiration, and puerile absurdities anlong the people 
. \vhich excite their contempt. 
N or is it any safeguard against these excesses in a 
religious system, that the religion is based upon reason, 
and developes into a theology. Theology both uses 
logic and baftles it; and thus logic acts both for the pro- 
tection and for the perversion of religion. Theology is 
occupied with supernatural matters, and is ever running 
into mysteries, ,vhich re
son can neither explain nor 
adjust. Its lines of thought come to an abrupt termina- 
nation, and to pursue thelll or to complete them is to 
plunge do\vn the abyss. But logic blunders on, forcing 
its way, as it can, through thick darkness and ethereal 
mediums. The Arians ,vent ahead with logic for their 
directing principle, and so lost the truth; on the other 
hand, St. Augustine intÎ111ates that, if ,ve atteillpt to find 
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and tie together the end
 of lines ,vhich run into infinity 
'\-e :--hall only succeed in contradicting ourselves, when, 
in his Treatise on the Holy Trinity, he is unable to finll 
the logical reason for not :')peaking of three God
 as well 
as of One, and of one Per
on in thl
 Godhead a
 ,yell as 
of Three. I do not mean to say that logic cannot be 
used to set right its o\vn 
Tor, or that in the hands of 
an able disputant it may not trim the balance of truth, 
Thi:') ,vas ùone at the Councib of ..Antioch and Kicæa, 
on occasion of the heresies of Paulus and Arius. But 
such a process is circuitous and elaborate; and is con- 
ducted by means of minute subtleties w'hich ,vill give it 
the appearance of a galne of skill in matters too grave 
ilnd practical to Jeserve a mere scholastic treatment. 
..\.ccordingly St. Augustine, in the Treatise above men- 
tioned, does no more than simply lay it do,yn that the 
statelnents in question are heretical, that is to say there 
are threp GOlls is Trithei::;ln, and to say there is but one 
Person, t)abellianisln, That is, good sense and a large 
view' of truth are the correctives of hi
 logic. And 
thu,; ,ve haye arrived at the final resolution of the ,vhole 
matter, for good sen
e and a large vie\v of truth are 
rare gifts; 'v hereas all men are bound to be devout, 
and most men busy themsel, es in argunlents and 
inferences. 
Ko,v let nle apply \yhat I have been saying to the 
teaching of the Church on the subject of the Blessed 
\Tirgin. I have ro recur to a subject of so sacred a 
nature, that, \vriting as I am for publication, I need 
the apology of my purpose for venturing to pursue it. 
I t-;ay then, \vhen once we have lUHstereJ the idea, that 
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l\lary bore, suckled, and handled the Eternal in the 
form of a child, what limit is conceivable to the rush 
and flood of thoughts "rhich such a doctrine involves! 
\Vhat awe and surprise must attend upon the know- 
ledge, that a creature has been brought so close to the 
Divine Essence? It was the creation of a new idea 
and of a new sympathy, of a ne,v faith and worship, 
when the holy Apostles announced that God had be- 
come incarnate; then a supreme love and devotion 
to HÏ1n becanle possible, ,vhich seelned hopeless before 
that revelation. This ,vas the first conseq uence of 
their preaching. But, besides this, a second range of 
thoughts ,vas opened on mankind, unknown before, and 
unlike any other, as soon as it was understood that that 
Incarnate God had a mother. The second idea is per- 
fectly distinct from the fornler, and does not interfere 
,vith it. He is God made lo,v, she is a ,voman made 
high. I scarcely like to use a fanliliar illustration on 
the subject of the Blessed Yirgin's dignity among 
created beings, but it will serve to explain ,vhat I mean, 
\vhen I ask you to consider the difference of feeling, 
\viih ,yhich we read the respective histories of 11aria 
Theresa and the l\Iaid of Orleans: or ,vith which the 
middle and lower classes of a nation regard a first 
minister of the day ,vho has come of an aristocratic 
house, and one who has risen frolì... the ranks. l\Iay 
God's mercy keep me from the shadow of a thought, 
dimming the purity or blunting the keenness of that 
love of Him, ,vhich is our sole happiness and our sole 
salvation! But surely when He became nlan, He 
brought home to us His incollr
nunicable attributes 
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w'ith a distinctiveness, \vhich precludes the possibility 
of our lo,vering IIiln lnerely by our exalting a creature. 
He alone has an entrance into our ðûul, reads our 
secret thoughts, speaks to our heart, applies to us 
spiritual pardon and strength. On IIilll 'Ve solely de- 
pend. He alonè is (Jur in\vard life; He not only 
regenerates us, but (to use the ,yords a ppropriatedto a 
higher Inystery) semper gignit,. He is ever rcne,ving 
our ne,v birth anù our heavenly 
ûnship. In thi
 
sense He Inay be called, a<3 in nature, so in grace, our 
real Father. 
laryisonlyournlother bydivillcapppoint- 
lllent, given us froln the Cro
s; her presence is above, 
not on earth; her office is external, not ,yithin us. Her 
nalne is not heard in the adn1Ïnistration of the bacra- 
11lents. Her ,york is not one of ll1illistration to,vards 
us; her po\\"cr is ilHIirect. It is her prayers that avail, 
antI her prayers are effectual by the fiat of Ilill1 ,yho is 
our all in all. :Nor nee(I she hear us by any innate 
po,ver, or any personal gift; but by IIis luanifestation 
to her of the prayers ,yhich ,ve Inake to her. \Yhen 

Ioses ,vas on the 
Iount, the Ahnighty told him of 
the idolatry of his people at the foot of it, in order that 
he might intercede for them; and thus it is the Divine 
Presence w'hich is the intermeniating Po,ver by \\Thich 
\ve reach her and she reaches us. 
\V oe is me, if even by a breath I sully these ineffable 
t.ruths! but still, w'ithout prejudice to then1, there is, 
I say, another range of thought quite distinct from 
them, inconlmensurate with then1, of which the Blessed 
'Tirgin is the ccntre. If wc placed our Lord in that 
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centre, we should only be dragging Him from His 
throne, and making Him an Arian kind of a God; 
that is, no God at all He who charges us with 
making 
Iary a divinity, is thereby denying the divinity 
of Jesus, Such a man does not know what divinity 
is. Our Lord cannot pray for us, as a creature prays, as 
l\Iary prays; He cannot inspire those feelings ,vhich a 
creature inspires. To her belongs, as being a creature, 
a natural claim on our sympathy and familiarity, in 
that she is nothing else than our fellow. She is our 
pride,-in the poet's \vords, "Our tainted nature's 
solitary boast ". 'Ve look to her without any fear, any 
remorse, any consciousness that she is able to read us, 
judge us, punish us. Our heart yearns towards that 
pure Virgin, that gentlel\Iother, and our congratulations 
follow her, as she rises from Nazareth and Ephesus, 
through the choirs of angels, to her throne on high, 
so \veak, yet so strong; so delicate, yet so glorious; 
so modest and yet so mighty. She has sketched 
for us her own portrait in the l\Iagnificat. "He hath 
regarded the low estate of His hand-maid; for, behold, 
from henceforth all generations shall call me blessed. 
He hath put down the mighty from their seat; and 
hath exalted the humble. He hath filled the hungry 
with good things, and the rich he hath sent empty 
away." I recollect the strange emotion which took by 
surprise men and women, young and old, when, at the 
Coronation of our present Queen, they gazed on the 
figure of one so like a child, so small, so tender, so 
s
1rinking, \vho had been exalted to so great an inherit- 
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ance and so vast a rule. ,vho ,vas such a contra
t in 
her own person to the solemn pageant \vhich centred 
in her. Could it be otherw'ise ,yith the spectators, if 
they had human affection? .And did not the All-,visl\ 
kno,v the hun1an heart ,,,"hen He took to Hinu;elf a 
:Jlother? did He not anticipate our emotion at thp 
sight of such an exaltation in one so sin1ple and 
o 
lowly? If He had not meant her to exert that "'"onder- 
ful influence in His Church, which she hac:; in the event 
exerted, I will use a bold ,vord, He it is who has per- 
verted us. If she is not to attract our homage, ,,"hy 
did He make her solitary in her greatness an1id Hi
 
,"ast creation? If it be idolatry in us to let our 
affections respond to our faith, He ,,"ould not have 
made her ,,,,hat she is, or He ,vould not have told us 
that He had so made her; but, far from this, He ha
 
sent His Prophet to announce to us, "A Virgin shall 
conceive and bear a Son, and they shall call His name 
Elllmanuel,'" and ,,'"e have the same w'arrant for hailing 
her as God's l\Iother, as ,,'"e have for adoring Him as 
God. 
Christianity is eminently an objective religion. For 
the most part it tells us of persons and facts in simple 
,vords, and leaves that announcement to proùuce its 
effect on such hearts as are prepared to receive it. This 
at least is its general character: and Butler recognizes 
it as such in his .Analogy, w'hen speaking of the Second 
and Third Persons of the Holy Trinity:-"The internal 
,vorship," he says, "to the Son and Holy Ghost is no 
farther Inatter of pure revealeù coulluand than as 
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the relations they stand in to us are matters of pure 
revelation; tor the relations being known, the obliga- 
tions to such internal worship are obligations of reason 
arising out o.f those relations then
.selve8."" It is in this 
'yay that the revealed doctrine of the Incarnation 
exerted a stronger and a br<,ader influence on Christians, 
as they more and more apprehended and mastered its 
meaning and its bearings. It is contained in the brief 
and simple declaration of St. John, " The Word was 
made flesh ;'} but it required century after century to 
spread it out in its fulness, and to imprint it energeti- 
cally on the worship and practice of the Catholic people 
as ,veIl as on their faith. Athanasius was the first and 
the great teacher of it. He collected together the in- 
spired notices scattered through David, Isaias, St. Paul, 
and St. John, and he engraved indelibly upon the ima- 
ginations of the faithful, as bad never been before, that 
man is God, and God is man, that in Mary they meet, 
and that in this sense 1\tlary is the centre of all things. 
He added nothing to what was known before, nothing 
to the popular and zealous faith that her Son was God; 
he has left behind him in his ,vorks no such definite 
passages about her as those of St. Irenæus or St. Epi- 
phanius; but he brought the circumstances of the 
Incarnati"n home to men's minds. by the multiform 
evolutions of his analysis, and thereby secured it to us 
for ever from perversion. Still, however, there was 
much to be done; we have no proof that .Athanasius 


t; Vide Essa.r on Doctr. Dev., p. 50. 
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hinl
elf had any special devotion to the Rlesscd Virgin; 
but he laid the foundations on ,,,hich that devotion was 
to rest, and thus noiselessly and ,,,it-hout strife, as the 
first Templp was built in th
 Holy Cit),., she grew up 
into her inheritance, and was "established in Sian and 
her power was in J pru
aleln." 
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 5.-Anglican ltfisconceptions and Oatholic Excesses 1n 
Devotion to the Blessed Virgin. 


SUCH was the origin of that august CUltU8 which has 
been paid to the Blesserl 1Iary for so many centuries in 
the East and in the \,r est. That in times and places it 
has fallen into abuse, that it has even become a super- 
stition, I do not care to deny; for, as I have said abo\'e, 
the same process which brings to maturity carries on to 
decay, and things that do not admit of abuse have very 
little life in them. This of course does not excuse such 
excesses, or justify us in making light of them, when 
they occur. I have no intention of doing so as regards 
the particular instances which you bring against us, 
though but a rew words will suffice for what I need 
say about them :-before doing so, however, I {un 
 
obliged to make three or four introductory remarks in 
explana tion. 


1. I have almost anticipated my first remark already. 
It is this: that the height of our offending in our devo- 
tion to the Blessed Virgin would not look so great in 
your Volume as it does, had you not deliberately placed 
yourself on lower ground than your own feelings to- 
wards her would have spontaneously prompted you to 
tak9. I pave no doubt you had some good reason for 
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a(lopting thiR cour
e, but J .10 not kno,v it: ,yhat I do 
hno,,'" i
, that, for the Fathers' 
ake \vho so exalt her, 
you really do love anJ venerate her, though you do not 
evidence it in your book. I ani gla(1 then in thiR place 
to inRist on a fact w'hich 'v ill lead thuse :Llliong us, who 
kno,," .rou not, to love you from their love of her, in 
Hpite of ,vhat .rou refuse to give her; and lead Anglican:.;, 
on the other hand, ,vho do know you, to think better of 
us, who refuse her nothing, "hen they reflect that, if 
you come short of us, you do not actually go against us 
in your (levotion to her. 
2. As you revere the Fathers, so you revere the Greek 
Church; and here again we have a witness on our be- 
half, uf which you must be aware as fully as we are, and 
of which you must really mean to give us the benefit. 
In proportion as the Greek ritual is known to the re- 
ligious public, that knowledge will take off the edge of 
the surprisp of Anglicans at the sight of our devotions 
to our I.Jady. It must weigh ,,'ith them, when they 
discover that we can enlist on our side in this contro- 
versy those "seventy millions" (I th ink they do so con- 
sider them) of Orientals, who are separated from our 
communion. Is it not a very pregnant fact, that the 
Eastern Churches, so independent of us, so long sepa- 
rated from the West, so jealous for Antiquity, should 
even surpass us in their exaltation of the Blessed Virgin? 
rhat they go further than we do is sometimes denipd, 
on the oTound that the Western devotion towards her is 
'= 
brought out into system, and the Eastern is not; yet 
this only means really, that the Latins have n10re n1ental 
activity, Inore strength of intellect, less of routine, less 
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of mechanical worship among them, than the Grep.ks. 
\Ve are able, better than they, to give an account of 
what we do; ånd we seem to be more extreme. merely 
because we are more definite. But, after an, what have 
the Latins done so bold, as that substitution of the 
name of 
rary for the Name of Jesus at the end of the 
collects and petitions in the Breviary, nay, in the Ritual 
and Liturgy? Not merely in local or popular, and in 
semi-authorized devotions, which are the kind of sources 
that supply you with your matter of accusation against 
us, but in the .formal prayers of the Greek Eucharistic 
Service, petitions are offered, not in "the name of Jesus 
Christ," but in tbat " of the Theotocos." Such a phe- 
nomenon, in such a quarter, I think ought to make 
Anglicans merciful towards those writers among our- 
selves, who have been excessive in singing the praises of 
the Deipara. To nlake a rule of substituting Mary with 
all Saints for Jesus in the public service, has more 
" J\Iariolatry" in it, than to alter the Te Deum to her 
honour in private devotion.'l 
3. And thus I am brought to a third remark, supple- 
mental to your accusation of us. Two large views, as I 
have said above, are opened upon our devotional thoughts 
in Christianity; the one centering in the Son of 
Iary, 
the other in the )'Iother of J esus. Neither need obscure 
the other; and in the Catholic Chureh, as a matter of 
fact, neither does. I wish you had either Ïrankh" 
allowed this in your ""r olume, or proved the contrary, I 
wish, when you report that "a certain proportion" of 


'I Vid. Note IV. infr. 
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Catholics, "it has been u8ccl'taÌncd by those who have 
inquired, do," in their devotions, "stop short in her;) 
p. 107, that you had added your belief, that the case 
was far otherwise with the gre&.lt bulk of Catholics. 
Might I not have expected such an avowal? l\Iay J 
not, without sensitiveness, be somewhat pained at the 
omission? From mere Protestants, indeed, I expect 
nothing better. They content thenlselves with saying 
that our devotions to our Lady 1121 8t npces8arily throw 
our Lord into the shade; and thereby they relieve them- 
selves of a great deal of trouble. Then they catch at 
any stray fact which countenances or seenH
 to coun- 
tenance their prejudice. Now' I say plainly, I never will 
defend or screen anyone froll) your just rebuke, who, 
through false devotion to Mary, forgets Jesus. But I 
should like the fact to be proved first; I cannot hastily 
adnlit it. There is this broad fact t be other ,vay;- 
that, if we look through Europe, we shaIl filld, on the 
,vhole, that just those nations and countries }lave lost 
their faith in the divinity of Christ, who have given 
up devotion to ilis 
Iothcr, and that those on the 
other hand, who had been foremost in her honour, 
have retained their orthodoxy. Contrast, for instance, 
the Calvinists ,,'ith the Gr{'( kR, or France with the 
North of Gernlany, or the Protest an t and Catholic 
cOlnnlunions in Ireland. As to Eng]and, it is scarcel)' 
doubtful what would be the state of its Established 
Church, if the Liturgy and Articles were not an in.- 
tegral part of its Establishment; and, when men bring 
80 grave a charge against us, as is ilnplied in your 
'T olulne, they caunot be surprised if we in turn sa
' 
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hard things of Anglicanism. 8 In the Catholic Church 
)Iary has shown herself, not the rival, but the winister 
of her Son; she has protected Him, as in His infancy, 
so in the whole history of the Religion. There is 
then a plain historical truth in Dr. Faber's words, which 
you quote to condemn, "Jesus is ubseured, beeause 
Iary 
is kept in the back-ground." 
This truth, exen1plified in history, might also be 
abundantly illustrated, did my space admit, from the 
Ii yes and writings of holy men in Inodern times. Two 
of them, St. Alfonso Liguori and the Blessed Paul of 
the Cross, for all their notorious devotion to the l\Iother, 
have shown their supreme love of her Divine Son, in 
the names which they have given to their respective 
Congregations, viz. that " of the Redeemer," and that 
"of the Cross and Passion." However, I will do no 
more than refer to an a}Jposi te passage in the Italian 
translation of the work of a French Jesuit, Fr. Nepveu, 
" Christian Thoughts for every Day in the Year," which 
g ] have spok(>n more on this subject in my Essay on Development, 
p, 438, " Nor does it avail to object, that, in this contrast of devotional 
exercises, the human is sure to supplant the Divine, from the infirmity 
of our nature; for, I repeat, the question is one of fact, whetl::.er it 
has done so, And next, it must be asked, whether the character of Pro- 
testant devotion towards our LO'l"d, has been that of worship at all; and 
not rather such as we pay to an excellent human being, . . . Carnal 
minds will ever create a carnal worship for themselves; and to forbid 
them the service of the saints, will have no tendency to teach them 
the worslJip of God. Moreover,... great and constant as is the 
devotion which the Catholic pays to St, Mary, it has a special pro- 
vince, and has far more conneæion with the public services and the 
fcstive aspect of Christianity, and with certain extraordinary offices 
wnich she holds, than with what is strictly personal and prima;ry in 
religion," Our late Cardinal, on my leception, singled out to m-
 this 
last senteuce, for the expression of his especial approlHltion. 
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was recoll1mended to the friend who ,vent with Ine to 
Rome, by the same Jesuit Father there, with whom, as 
I have alreaày said, I stood mJself in such intimate 
relations; I believe it is a fair specinlen of the teaching 
of our spiritual books. 
"The love of J e.sus Christ is the most sure pledge of 
our future happiness, and the most infallible token of our 
predestination. :llercy towards the poor, devotion to 
thp IIoly Virgin, are very sensible tokens of predestina- 
tion; nevertheless they are not absolutely infallible; 
but one cannot have a sincere and constant love of Jesus 
Christ, without being predestinated. . . . The destroy- 
ing angel, which bereaved the houses oî the Egyptians 
of their first-born, had respect to all the houses which 
wpre marked with the blood of the Lanlb." 
.A.nd it i
 also exernplified, as I verily believe, not 
only in fornlal and distinctive Confe::;sions, not only in 
book8 intended for the educated class, but also in the 
personal religion of the Catholic populations. When 
strangers are bO unfavourably impressed ,vith us, because 
they see lInages of our Lady in our churches, and 
crowds flocking about her, they forget that there is a 
Presence within the sacred walls, infinitely more awîul, 
which claims and obtains from us a worship transcen
 
dently different from any devotion we pay to her. That 
devotion to her might indeed tend to idolatry, if it 
,vere encouraged in Protestant churches, where there is 
nothing higher than it to attract the worshipper: but 
all the images tbat a Catholic church ever contained, all 
the Crucifixes at its Altars brought together, do not so 
affect its frequenters, as the lamp which betokens the 
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presence or absence there of the Blessed Sacrament. Is 
not this so certain, so notorious, that on some occasions 
it has been even brought as a charge against us, that 
,ve are irreverent in church, when what seemed to the 
objector to be irreverence was but the necessary change 
of feeling, which came over those who were in it, on their 
knowing that their Lord was no longer there, but away? 
The 
Iass again conveys to us the same lesson of the 
sovereignty of the Incarnate Son; it is a return to 
Calvary, and 
Iary is scarcely named in it. HostilE 
visitors enter our churches on Sunday at midday, the 
time of the Anglican Service. They are surprised to see 
the High 
Iass perhaps poorly attended, and a body of 
,vorshippers leaving the music and the mixed multitude 
who may be lazily fulfilling their obligation, for the 
silent or the informal devotions ,vhich are offèred at an 
Image of the blessed Virgin. They may be telnpted, 
with one of your informants, to call such a temple, not 
a "Jesus church," but a" l\Iary church". But, if 
they understood our ways, they ,vould know that we 
begin the day \vith our Lord and then go on to His 
l\Iother. It is early in the morning that religious 
persons go to l\Iass and Communion. The High 
lass, 
on the other hand, is the festive celebration of the day, 
not the special devotional service; nor is there any 
reason ,vhy those who have been at low 
Iass already, 
should not at that hour proceed to ask the intercession 
of the Blessed Virgin for themselves and all that is 
dear to them. 
Communion, again, which is given in the morning, 
is a solemn unequivocal act of faith in the Incarnate 
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God, if any can be such; and the most gracious of 
admonition
, did ,ve need one. of His sovereign and sole 
right to possess us. ] kne,v a lady, who on her death- 
oed was visited by an excellent Protestant friend. The 
latter, with great tenderness for her soul's welfare, 
:lbled her whether her prayers to the Blessed Virgin 
did not, at that awf1) 1- hour, lead to :forgetfulness of 
her Saviour. "Forget Trim?" she replied with Bur- 
priM
, "\Vhy, I-Ie waS just now here." She had beeu 
recei ving 1lim in communion. "Then theu, my dear 
Pusey, you read anything extravagant in praise of our 
Lady, is it not charitable to ask, eyen while you con- 
ùemn it in itself, did the author write nothing else? 
Had he written on the Blessed 
acrament? had he 
gi ven up "all for Jesus?" I recollect some lines, the 
happiest, I think, which that author wrote, which bring 
out strikingly the reciprocity. ,,'hich I am dwelling on, 
of the respective devotions to Mother and öon :- 


" But scornful men have' coldly said 
TllY lov
 'was leading me from God J 
Anù yet in this I did but tread 
The very path wy Saviour trod. 
" They know but little of thy worth 
Who speak these heartless words to Ino i 
For wbat did Jesns lovo on earth 
One half so tenderl) as thee? 


U Get me the grace to love thee more; 
Jesus will give, if thou wilt plead; 
And, Mother, when life's cares are o'er, 
Oh, I shall love thee then indeeù. 
1/ .Jesus, when His three hours were rWl, 
Bequeath'd thee from the Cross to me J 
Anù oh! how can I love thy Son, 
Sweet Mother J if I love not thee. u 
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4. Thus we are brought from the consideration of 
the sentiments themselves, of which you complain, to 
the persons who wrote, and the places where they wrote 
them. I wish you. had been led, in this part of your 
work, to that sort of careful labour which you have 
employed in so masterly a way in your investigation of 
the circunlstances of the definition of the Imn1aculate 
Conception. In the latter case you have catalogued 
the bishops who wrote to the Holy See, and analyzed 
their answers. Had you in like manner discrilninated 
and located the 1\Iarian writers as you call them, and 
observed the times, places, and circumstances of their 
works, I think, they would not, when brought together, 
have had their present startling effect on the reader. 
As it is, they inflict a vague alarm upon the mind, as 
when one hears a noise, and does not know whence it 
comes and what it means. Some of your authors, I 
know are Saints; all, I suppose, are spiritual writers 
and holy men; but the majority are of no great 
celebrity, even if they bave any kind of weight. 
Suarez has no business among them at all, for, when 
he 8ays that no one is saved without the Blessed 
Virgin, he is speaking not of devotion to her, but of 
her intercession. The greatest l1l\me is St. Alfonso 
Liguori; but it never surprises me to read anything 
extraordinary in the devotions of a saint. Such men 
are on a level very different from our own, and we can- 
not understand them. I bold this to be an important 
canon in the Lives of the Saints, accordin g to the 
words of the Apostle, "The spiritual man judges all 
things, and he himself is judged of no one." But we 
H 
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ma
T refrain from judging, without proceeding to imitate. 
1 hope it is not disrespectful to so great a servant of 
God to say, that I never have read his Glories of lIary; 
but here I aln speaking generally of all Saints, whether 
1 know them or not ;-and 1 say that they are bcyond 
us, and that we must use them fiS patt erns, not as 
copies. .As to his pr'lctical directions, St. Alfonso 
,vrote thetn for K eapulit ans, whom he knew, and we do 
not know. Other writers whom you quote, as De 
Salazar, are too ruthlessly logical to be safe or pleasant 
guides in thf' delicate Inatters of devotion. As to Df' 
)Iontford and Oswald, I never even Inet with their 
names, till I saw thcTU in your book; the bulk of our 
laity, not to say of our clergy, perhaps kuow them little 
better than I do. Nor did I know till I learnt it from 
your Volume, that there were two Bernardines. St. 
Bcrnardine of Sienna, I kne\v of course, and knew too 
that he had a burning love for our Lord. .But about 
the other, "Eernardine de Eustis," I was quite at 
fault. I find from the Protestant Cave, that he, as well 
as his namesake, made himself also conspicuous for his 
z0al for the JIoly Name, which is n1uch to the point 
here. ""Tith such devotion 'vas he carried away," says 
Cave, "for the bare NatHe ('f JesuR, (which, by a new 
device of Bernardine of Sienna, had lately begun to 
receive divine honours,) that he \vas urgent with Inno- 
cent VIII. to aSbign it a day and rite in the Calendar." 
One thing, ho,vever, is clear about all these writers; 
that not one of them is an Eng1ishn1an. I have gone 
through your book, and do not find one :B
nglish name 
among the various autLors to whonl you refer, except of 
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course the name of the author whose lines I have been 
quoting, and who, great as are his merits, cannot, for 
the reasons I have given in the opening ot my Letter 9 bt 
considered a representative of English Catholic devotion. 
Whatever these writers may have said or not said, what- 
ever they n1ay have said harshly, and whatever capable of 
fair explanation, still they are foreigners; we are not 
answerable for their particular devotions; and as to 
themselves, I am glad to be able to quote the beautiful 
words which you use about them in your letter to the 
Weekly Register of November 25th last. "I do not 
presume," you say, "to prescribe to Italians or 
Spaniards, what they shall hold, or how they shall 
express their pious opinions; and least of all did I 
think ot imputing to any of the writers whom I quoted 
that they took :from our Lord any ot the love which 
they gave to Ilis 
!other." In these last words too you 
have supplied one of the omissions in your Volume 
which I noticed above. 
5. Now then we come to England itself, which after 
all, in the matter of devotion, alone concerns you and 
me; for though doctrine is one and the same everywhere, 
devotions, as I have already said, are matters of the 
particular time and the particular country. I suppose 
we owe it to the national good sense, that English Catho- 
lics have been protected from the extravagances which 
are elsewhere to be :found. And we owe it also to the 
wisdom and moderation of the Holy See, which, in 
giving us the pattern for our devotion, as well as the 


9 Supra, p. 22. 
H 2 
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rule of our faith, has never indulged in tho
e curiosities 
of thought wLich are both 80 attractive to undisciplined 
imaginations and so dangerous to grovelling hearts. 
In the CMC of our own common people I think such a 
forced style of devotion would be :;imply unintelligible; 
as to the educated, I doubt whether it can have more 
than an occasional or temporary influence. If the Catho- 
lic faith Epreads in England, these peculiarities will not 
spread with it. There is a healthy devotion to the 
Blessed Mary, and there is an artificial; it is possible to 
love her as a Mother, to honour her as a Virgin, to seek 
her as a Patron, and to exalt her as a Queen, ,vithout 
any injury to solid piety and Christian good sense :-1 
cannot help calling this the English style. I wonder 
whether you find anything to displease you in the 
Garden of the Soul, the Key of lIeaven, the Vade 
:Mecum, the Golden 
Ianual, or the Crown of Jesus. 
These are th
 books to which Anglicans ought to 
appeal, who would be fair to us in this Blatter. I do 
not observe anything- in them which goe
 beyond tho 
t.eaching of the Fathers, except so far as devotion goes 
bc,}'olld doctrine. 
There is one collection of Devotions besic1cs, of the 
highest authority, which has been introduced from 
abroad of late years. It consists of prayers of very 
various kinds which have been indulgenced by the 
Popes; and it commonly goes by the name of the 
Raccolta. As that word suggests, the language of 
Dlany of the prayers is Italian, while others are in Latin. 
This circumstance 18 unfavourable to a translation, 
which. however skilful, Jllust ever savour of the words 
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and idioms of the original; but, passing over this neces- 
sary disadvantage, I consider there is hardly a clause in 
the goodsized volume in question which even the sensi- 
tiveness of English Oatholicism would wish changed. 
Its anxious observance of doctrinal exact.ness is almost 
a fault. It seems afraid of using the words " give me," 
"nlake me," in its addresses to the Blessed Virgin, 
which are as natural to adopt in speaking to her, as in 
addressing a parent or friend. Surely we do not 
disparage Divine Providence when we say that we are 
indebted to our parents for our life, or when we ask their 
blessing; we do not show any atheistical leaning, 
because \ve saY that a man's recovery must be left to 
, 
 
nature, or that nature supplies brute animals with 
instincts. In like manner it seems to me a simple purism, 
to insist upon minute accuracy of expression in devotional 
and popular writings. However, the Raccolta, as coming 
fron1 responsible authority, tur the most part 
bserves it. 
It commonly uses the phrases "gain for us by thy 
prayers," "obtain for us," "pray to Jesus for me," 
"speak for me, Mary," "carry thou our prayers," " ask 
for us grace,' J " intercede for the people of God," and 
the like, Inarking thereby with great emphasis that she 
is nothing more than an Advocate, and not a source of 
mercy. :N or do I recollect in this book more than one 
or two ideas to which you would be likely to raise an 
objection. The strongest of these is found in the Novena 
before her Nativity,. in which, apropos of her Birth, we 
pray that she" would come down again, and be reborn 
spiritually in our souls ;" -but it will occur to you that 
St. Paul speaks of his wish to impart to his converts, 
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" not only the gospel, but his o,vn soul ;" and writing 
to the Corinthians, he Bays he has "begotten them by 
the gospel," and to Philetnon, that he had "begotten 
Onesimus, in his bonds;" whereas St. J aIDes, \vith 
greater accuracy of expression, says" of Iris own will 
hath God begotten us with the word of truth." .Again, 
we find the petitioner sftying to the Blessed 
[ary, 10" In 
thee I place all my hope;" but this is eXplained by 
another passage, "1'hou art my best hope after Jesus." 
Again, "
e read elsewhere, H I would I had a greater 
10\.c for thee, since to love thec is a great mark of pre- 
destination ;" but the praycr goes on, "Thy Son 
deserves of us an immeasurable love; pray that I may 
have this grace, a great love for Jesus," and further 
on, u I covct no good of the earth, but to love my God 
alone." 
Then again, as to the lessons which our Catholics 
receive, whether by catechising or instruction, you 
would find nothing in our received manuals to which 
)'Ou \vould not assent, I am quite sure. Again, as to 
preaching, a. standard book 'vas drawn up three cen- 
turies ago, to supply matter for the purpose to the 
vurochiul clergy. You incidentally n1ention, p. 153, 
that the COIlIDlent of Cornelius à Lapide on Scripture is 
"a repertorium for sermons;" but I never heard of this 
work bcing so used, nor indeed can it, because of its 
SIze. The work provided for the purpose by the Church 
is the '" Catechi
1I1 of the Council of Trent," and nothing 
extreme about our Blessed Lady is propounded there. 
On the whole I am sanguine that you will come to thc 

onclusion, that Anglicans may safely trust themselves 
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to us English Catholics, as regards any devotions to the 
Blessed Virgin which might be required of them over 
and above the rule of the Council of Trent. 
6. And, now at length coming to the statements, 
not English, but foreign, which offend you in works 
written in her honour, I will allow that I like some 
of those which you quote as little as you do. I will 
frankly say that, when I read them in your volume, 
they affected me with grief and almost anger; for they 
seemed to me to ascribe to the Blessed Virgin a power 
of" searching the reins and hearts/' which is the at- 
tribut.e of God alone; and I said to myself, how can we 
any longer prove our Lord's divinity from Scripture, if 
those cardinal passages which invest Him with divine 
prerogatives, after all invest Him with nothing beyond 
what His 
Iother shares with Him? And how, again, 
is there anything of incommunicable greatness in His 
death and passion, if He who was alone in the garden, 
alone upon the cross, alone in the resurrection, after all 
is not alone, but shared His solitary work ,vith His 
Blessed l\Iother,-with her to whom, 'when He entered 
on IIis ministry, He said for our instruction, not as 
grudging her her proper glory, " Woman, what have I 
to do with thee?" And then again, if I hate those 
perverse sayings so much, how much more must she, in 
proportion to her love of Hin1? and how do we show 
our love for her, by wounding her in the very apple of 
her eye? This I felt and feel; but then on the other 
hand I have to observe that these strange words after 
all are but few in number, out of the many passages 
you cite; that most of them exelllplify what I said 
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above about the difficulty of detertnining the exact 
point where truth pas
e
 into error, and that they are 
allo,vable in one sense or connection, though false in 
another. 'rhus to say" that prayer (and the Blessed 
Virgin's pra
 er) i
 onulipotent, is a harsh expression 
in every-day prose; but, if it is eXplained to l11ean that 
there is nothing \vhich prayer may not obtain from God, 
it is nothing else than the very promise made us in 
Scripture. A gain, to say that )lary is the centre of all 
being, sound8 inflated and profane; yet after all it is 
only one way, and a natural way, of sa
'ing that the 
Creator and the creature met together, and becaIne one 
in her WOIHb; and as buch, I have used the expression 
above. ...\.
aill, it is at first sight a paraJoÅ to 
ay tbat 
" J CðUB i
 obscured, because )lar)' is kept in the back- 
ground;" 
'et there is a sel1t3c, &is I ha ve 
hown ti bove, 
in which it is u 
inlple truth. 
And so ttgain certain statements ma
'" be true, under 
circumstanc

 and in a particular time and place, which 
are abstractedly fal
e; and hence it IHay be very unfair 
in a controversialist to interpret by an English or a 
modern rule, whatever may have been asserted by a 
foreign or medieval author. To say, for instance, dog- 
matically, tbat no one can be saved without personal 
devotion to the Blessed Virgin, ,,'ould be an untenable 
proposition; yet it might be true of this man or that, 
or of this or that country at this or tbat date; and, if 
that very statement has ever been Blade by any writer of 
consideration (and this has to be ascertained), then 
perhaps it was made precisely under these exceptional 
circUllistunccs. If an Italian preacher made it, I should 
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:feel no disposition to doubt hiIn, at least if he spoke of 
Italian youths and Italian Inaidens. 
Next I think you have not always made your quota- 
tioIls with that consideration and kindness which is 
your rule. At p.106, you say, "It is comrlionly said 
tbat, if any Roman Catholic acknowledges that 'it is 
good and useÎtù to pray to the saints,' he is not bound 
himself to do so. Were the above teaching true, it 
would be cruelty to say so; because, according to it, 
he would be forfeiting what is morally necessary to his 
salvation." But now, as to the fact, by whom is it 
said that to pray to our Lady and the Saints is 
necessary to salvation? The proposition of St. Alfonso 
is, tbat "God gives no grace except through Mary;" 
that is through her intercession. But intercession is 
one thing, devotion is another. And Suarez says, "It 
is the universal sentiment that the intercession of Mary 
is not only useful, but also in a certain manner neces- 
sary;" but still it is the question of her intercession, 
not of our invocation of her, not of devotion to her. If 
it were so, no Protestant could be saved; if it were so, 
there would be grave reasons for doubting of the sal- 
vation of St. Chrysostom or St. Athanasius, or of the 
prirnitive !Iartyrs; nay, I should like to know whether 
St. Augustine, in all his voluminous writings, invokes 
her once. Our Lord died for tho
c heathens who did 
not know Rim; and His 
Iother intercedes for those 
Christians who do not know her; and she intercedes 
according to His will, and, when He wills to save a 
particular soul, she at once prays for it. I say, He 
wills indeed according to her prayer, but then she prays 
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ac
ording to IIis will. Though then it is natural and 
prudent for those to have recourse to her, w'ho from the 
Church's teaching kno" her power, yet it cannot ba 
said that devotion to her is a sine-quâ- iOn of salvation. 
Sonle indeed of the authors, "'horn you quote, go fur- 
ther; they do speak of devotion; but even then, the)' 
do not enunciate the general propo5ition ,vhich I have 
been disallowing. Ji'or instance, the)' say, "It is 
Itlorally ilnpossible for thosp to be saved who neglect 
the devotion to the Blessed Virgin;" but a silupIe 
omi"sion is one thing, and neglect another. ''It is 
inlPossible for uuy to be saved who turns all'ay froni 
her," :yes; but to "turn t1\vay" is to oflèr sonIC positive 
disrespect or insult towards her, and that with sufficient 
knowledge; and I certainly think it would be a very 
grave act, if in a Catholic country (and of such tbe 
writers were speaking, for they kne\v of no other), with 
Ave-Marias sounding in the air, and images of the 
Madonna in every street and road, a Catholic broke off 
or gave up 3. practice that ,vas universal, und in which 
he was brought up, and deliberately put her nallle out 
of his though ts. 
7. Though, then, COnHtlOn sensc n1ay determIne for 
us, that the line of prudencl and propriety has been 
certainly passed in the instance of certain staten1ents 
about the Blessed 'Tirgil1, it is often not easy to convict 
them of definite error logically; and in such cases 
authority, if it attempt to act, ,vould be in the position 
which so often happens in our courts of law, when the 
commission of an offence is morally certain, but the 
government prosecutor cannot find legal eviùence 
utE.- 
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cient to insure conviction. I am not denying the right 
of sacred Congregations, at their will, to act peremp- 
torily, and without assigning reasons for the judgment 
they pass upon writers; but, when they have found it 
inexpedient to take this severe course, perhaps it may 
happen from the circumstances of the case, that there 
is no other that they can take, even if they would. It 
is wiser then for the most part to leave these excesses 
to the gradual operation of public opinion, tbat is, to 
the opinion of educated and sober Catholics; and this 
seems to me the healthiest way of putting them down. 
Yet in matter of fact I believe the Holy See has inter- 
fered from time to time, when devotion seemed running 
into superstition; and not so long ago. I recollect 
hearing in Gregory the XVI.'s time, of books about 
the Blessed Virgin, which bad been suppressed by 
authority; and in particular of a pictorial representation 
of the Immaculate Conception which he had forbidden; 
and of measures taken against the shocking notion that 
the Blessed Mary is present in the Holy Eucharist, in 
the sense in which our Lord is present; but I have 110 
means of verifying the information I then received. 1 
Nor have I time, any more than you have had, to 
ascertain how far great theologians bave made protests 
against those various extravagances of which you so 
rightly complain. Passages, however, from three well- 
known Jesuit Fathers have opportunely come in my 
way, and in one of them is introduced in confirmation, 
the name of the great Gerson. They are Canisius, 
Petavius, and Raynaudus; and as they speak very 
1 Vid. Note V. infr. 
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uppo
itely, and you do not seem to kno,v them, I wilJ 
here make some extracts from them:- 
(1.) Canisius:- 
" "..,. e confess tbat in tbe CU/tU8 of )lary it has been, 
dud is possible for corruptions to creep in ; and we have 
a lllore than ordinary de
ire that the Pastors of the 
Church should be carefully vigilant here, und give no 
place to 
ataT1, wnosA characterit5tic office it hus ever 
becn, while Jn
n 81C'Pp, to sow the cockle alnid the Lord's 
wheat. . . . For tbi
 purpose it is his wont gladly to 
avail hinlself of t he aid of herctic
, fanatics, and falsl' 
Catholics, as may be seen in the instance of this 
Maria1lU8 cu/lus. This CllltUS, heretics, suborned by 
Satan, attack with hOtstility. . . . Thus too, certain 
mad heads are so demented by Satan, as to eJnbracc 
superstitions and idolatries instead of the true CUllU8, 
and neglect altogether the true measures whether in 
respect to God or to .Mary. 
uch indeed were the 
Collyridians of old. . . . Such that German herdsman 
a hunrlrcd years ago, who gave out publicly that he 
,vas a ne\V prophet, and had had a vision of the 
Deipara, and told the people in her name to pay no 
Illore tributes and taxes to princes. . . . Moreover, how 
many Catholics does one see ,vho, by great and shocking 
negligence, have neither care nor regard for her CUlt1l8 ; 
but, given to profane and secular objects, scarce once a 
year raise their earthly Ininds to Hing her praises or to 
venerate her."-D{> Mariâ Dfiparâ, p. 518. 
(
.) Father Petau saYH, "rhen discussing the teaching 
of the Fathers about the Blessed Virgin (de Iucarn. xiv. 
8):- 
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" I will venture to give this advice to all who would 
be devout and panegyrical towards the Holy Virgin, 
viz., not to exceed in their piety and devotion to her, 
but to be content with true and solid praises, and to cast 
aside what is otherwise. This kind of idolatry, lurking, 
as St. Augustine says, nay implanted in human hearts, 
is greatly abhorrent from Theology, that. is, from the 
gravity of heavenly wisdom, which never thinks or 
asserts anything, but what is measured by certain and 
accurate rules. 'Vhat that rule should be, and what 
caution is to be used in our present 8ubj ect, I will not 
determine of myself; but accordin g to the mind of a 
most weighty and most ]earned theologian, John Gerson, 
who in one of his Epistles proposes cel"tain canons, 
which he calls truths, by means of which are to be 
measured the assertions of theologians concerning the 
Incarnation. . . . By these truly golden precepts Gerson 
brings within bounds the immoderate licence of praising 
the Blessed Virgin, and restrains it within the measure 
of sober anà healthy piety. And :from these it is evi- 
dent that that sort of reasoning is frivolous and nugatory, 
in which so many indulge, in order to assign any 80rt 
of grace they please, however unusual, to the Blessed 
Virgin. For they argue thus; 'Whatever the Son of 
God could bestow for the glory of His 1\Iother, that it 
became Him in fact to furnish;' or. again, 'Whatever 
honours or ornaments He has poured out on other 8aints, 
those altogether hath He heaped upon His Mother;' 
whence they draw their chain of reasoning to their de- 
siredconclusion; a mode of argumentation which Gerson 
treats with contempt as captious and sophistical." 
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IIe adds, what of course we all should 8ay, that, in 
thus speaking, he has no intention to curtail the liberty 
of pious per:suns in such Ineditations and conjectures, on 
the mysteries of faith, sacred histories, and the Scripture 
text, as arc of the nature of cOllilnents, supplements, 
and the like. 
(3.) llaynaud is an author, full of devotion, if any 
one is so, to the Blessed Virgin; yet in the work ,vhich 
he has cOIn posed in her hOllour (Ðiptycha ,Jlariana), he 
says more than I can quote here, to the same purpose as 
Pctau. I abridge some portions of his text:- 
" Let this be t akt'n for granted, tha.t no praises of ours 
('an come up to the praises due to the Vir
in 
Iotber. 
But 've Blust not Inake up for our inability to reach 
her true praise, by a supply of lying enlbellish,nent and 
false honours. For there are some whose affection for 
rèligious objects is so imprudent and lawless, that they 
tran
gress the due limits even towards the saints. This 
Origeu has excellently observed upon in the case of the 
Baptist, for very many, instead of observing the measure 
of' charity, considered ,vhether he might not be the 
Christ," p. 9. ..." St. Ânsehll, the first, or one of 
the first champions of the public celebration of the 
Blessed Virgin's Itllmaculate (Jonccption, says, de Excell. 
Virg" that the Church consiùers it indecent, that any- 
thing that adnlits of doubt should be said in her praise, 
,vhen the things ,vhich are certainly true of her supply 
such large Iuaterials for laudation. It is rigb t so to 
interpret St. Epiphanius also, when he says that hUlnan 
ton gues should not pronounce anything lightly of the 
Deipal'a; and ,vho is Blore ju
J'y to be charged with 
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speaking lightly of the most Holy )Iother of God, than 
he, who, as if what is certain and evident did not suffice 
for her full investiture, is wiser than the aged, and 
obtrudes on us the toadstools of his own mind, and 
devotions unheard o:f by those Holy Fathers who loved 
her best? Plainly, as St. Anselm says, that she is the 

Iother of God, this by itsel:f exceeds every elevation 
which can be named or imagined, short of God. About 
so sublime a majesty we should not speak hastily from 
prurience of wit, or flimsy pretext of promoting piety; 
but with great maturity of thought; and whenever the 
maxims of tbe Church and the oracles of :faith do not 
suffice, then not 'without the suffrages of the Doctors. 
. . . Those who are subject to this prurience of innova- 
tion, do not perceive how broad is the difference between 
subjects of hunlan science, and heavenly things. All 
novelty concerning the objects of our faith is to be put 
far away; except so far as by diligent investigation of 
God's tV ord, written and unwritten, and a well-founded 
inference from what is thence to be elicited, something 
is brought to light which though already indeed there, 
has not hitherto been recognized. The innovat:ons 
which we condemn are those which rest neither on the 
written nor unwritten 'V ord, nor on conclusions from 
it, nor on the judgment of ancient sages, nor sufficient 
basis of reason, but on the sole colour and pretext of 
doing more honour to the Deipara/' p. 10. 
In another portion of the same wor k, he speaks in 
particular of one of those imaginations to which you 
especially refer, and for which, without strict necessity 
(as it seems to me) )'OU allege the authority of à Lapide. 
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II Nor is that honour of the Deipara to be offered, 
viz. that the elements of the body of Christ, which the 
Blessed Virgin supplied to it, remain perpetually un- 
altered in Christ, and thereby are found also in the 
Eucharist. . . . This solicitude for the Virgin's glory 
must, I consider, be discarded; since, if rightly con- 
sidered, it involves an-injury towards Christ, and such 
honour the Virgin loveth not. And first, dis1nissing 
philosophical bagatelles about the animation of blood, 
milk, &c., who can endure the proposition tbat a good 
portion of the substance of Christ in the Eucharist 
should be ,,'orshipped \vith a culfu8less than latria? viz. 
by the inferior CllltliS of Ili/perdulin.'t The preferable class 
of theologians contend that not even the humanity of 
Christ, is to be materially abstracted from the 'V ord of 
, , 
God, and worshipped by itself; how then shall we intro- 
duce a cult'llS of the Deipara in Christ, which is inferior 
to the cultus proper to Him? IIow is this other than 
a casting down of the substance of Christ from His 
Royal Throne, and a degradation of it to Borne inferior 
sitting place? It is nothing to the purpose to refer to 
such 
-'athers, as say that the flesh of Christ is the flesh 
of Mary, for the)7 speak of its oriGin. \Vhat will hinder, 
if this doctrine be admitted, our also admitting that 
there is something in Christ ,vhich is detestable? for, as 
the first elements of a body which were communicated 
by the Virgin to Christ, have (as these authors say) 1'e- 
nlained perpetually in Christ, 80 the same tnateria, at 
least in part, \vhich belonged originally to the ancestors 
of Chri
t, calne down to the Virgin fron1 her father, un- 
changed, and taken fr01H her grandfather, aHd so on. 
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And thus, since it is not unlikely that some of these 
ancestors were reprobate, there would now be some- 
thing actually in Christ, which had belonged to a 
reprobate, and worthy oi detestation."-p. 237. 


8. After such explanation, and with such authorities, 
to clear my path, I put away from me, as you would 
wish, ,vithout any hesitation, as Inatters in which my 
heart and reason have no part, (when taken in their 
literal and absolute sense, as any Protestant would 
naturally take them, and as the writers doubtless did 
not use them), such sentences, and phrases, as these :- 
that the mercy oi l\Iary is infinite; that God has 
resigned into her hands His omnipotence; that it is 
safer to seek her than to seek her Son; that the Blessed 
'Virgin is superior to God; that our Lord is subject to 
her command; that His present disposition towards 
sinners, as well as His Father's, is to reject them, 
while the Blessed 1\Iary takes His place as an Advo- 
cate with Father and Son; that the Saints are more 
ready to intercede with Jesus than Jesus with the 
Father; that ì\lary is the only refuge oi those with 
whom God is angry; that l\Iary alone can obtain a 
Protestant's conversion; that it would have sufficed 
for the salvation oi men if our Lord had died, not in 
order to obey His Father, but to defc'" to the decree of 
His 1\Iother; that she rivals our Lord in being God's 
daughter, not by adoption, but by a kind of nature; that 
Christ fulfilled the office oi Saviour by imitating her 
virtues; that, as the Incarnate God bore the image of 
His Father, 80 He bore the image of His .Mother; that 
I 
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redpm'{'tion derived from Christ indeed its sufficiency, but 
frolD Mary its beauty anù luveliness j that, as ,ve tire 
clothed with the tneritb of Christ, so we are clothed ,vith 
the tn('rits of 
lary j that. as 1 Ie is Priest, in a like bense 
is she l'riestcss j that IIis l30dy and Ulooù in the Eucha- 
rist are truly hers and appertain to her j that as lIe is 
prescut and received therein, so is 8he present and re- 
ceived therein; that Priests are Iuinisters as of Christ, 
so of Mary j that elect souls are born of God aud 
fal'Y; 
that the Holy Ghost brings into fruitfulness IIis action 
by her, producing in her aud by her J c
us Christ in Ilis 
ll}mubers; that the kingdoHI of God in our souls, as our 
LorJ tSpeaks, is real
y the kingdom of l\Iary in the soul; 
that she und the IToly Gho:st produce in the soul extra- 
ordinary thillg8; and that whcn the Holy Ghost finds 
1\Iary in ê.l soul TIe flies there. 
Sentinlents t5uch as thcse I freely Rurrender to your 
anirnad, el'sion; I never knc\\ of theul till I read your 
book, nor, as I think, do the vast Inajority of English 
Catholic
 know them. They seelll to me like a bad 
dream. I could not have conceived them to be said. 
I know not to what authority to go for them, to Scrip- 
ture, or to the Fathers, or to the decrees of Councils, 
or to the consent of schools, or to the tradition of the 
faithful, or to the Holy See, or to Reason. They defy 
all the loci tlteologici. There is nothing of them in the 
Missal, in the Roman Catechism, in the Roman Raccolta, 
in the Imitation of Christ, in Gother, Challoner, Milner 
or Wiseman, as far as I am aware. They do but scare 
and confuse me. I should not be holier, more spiritual, 
more sure of perseverance, if I twisted my moral being 
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into the reception of them j I should but be guilty of 
fulsorne frigid flattery towards the most upright and 
noble of God's creatures, if I professecl them,-and of 
stupid flattery too j for it would be like the complitnent 
oî iJainting up a young r..nd beautiful princess with the 
brow of a Plato aud the muscle of an Achilles. And I 
should expect her to tell one of her people in waiting 
to turn me off her service without warning. 'Vhether 
thus to feel be the 8candalun
 parvulorzl1Jl in my case, 
or the 8candalum. Pharisæorllm, I leave others to decide j 
but I will say plainly that I had rather believe (which is 
impossible) that there is no God at all, than that 
Iary 
is greater than God. I will have nothing to do with 
statements, which can only be explained, by being 
eXplained away. I do not., however, speak of these 
statements, as they are found in their authors, for I 
know nothing of the originals, and cannot believe that 
they have meant ,vhat you say j but I take them as 
they lie in your pages. 1Vere any of them the sayings 
of Saints in ecstasy, I should know they had a good 
llieaning; still I should not repeat them myself; but 
I am looking at them, not as spoken by the tongues of 
Angels, but according to that literal sense which they 
bear in the mouths of English men and English women. 
.\.lld, as spoken by man to man, in England, in the 
nineteenth century, I consider them f'alculated to pre- 
judice inquirers, to frighten the unlearned, to unsettle 
consciences, to provoke blasphemy, and to work the loss 
of souls. 
9. And now, after baving 8aid so much as this, bear 
with me, my dear Friend, if I end with an expostula- 
I 2 
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tion. nave you not been touching us on a very tender 
point in a very rude way? is it not the effect of what you 
have said to expose her to scorn and obloquy, who is 
dearer to us than any other creature? Ilave you even 
hinted that our love fur her is anything else than an 
abuse? lIave you thrown her one kind word yourself 
all through your book? I trust 80. but I have not 
lighted upon one. .A.ud 
'et I know you love her well. 
Can you wonder, then, - can I conlplain much, lnuch as 
I grieve,-that men t5hould utterly Iuisconceive of you, 
and are bliud to the fact tbat you have put the whole 
argument between you und us on a new footing; and 
that" whereas it was 
aid twenty-five years ago in 
the British Critic, "Till Rome cedses to be what 
practically she is, union is impossible between her and 
England," you declare on the contrary, "Union is 
p08sible, as soon as Italy and England, having the same 
faith and the same centre of unity, are allowed to hold 
severally their own theological opinions"? They have 
not done you justice here; because in truth, the honour 
of our Lady is dearer to thenl than the converdion of 
England. 
Take a parallel case, and consider bow you would 
decide it yourself. Suppos;ng an opponent of a doctrine 
for which you so earnestly contend, the eternity of pun- 
ishment, instead of meeting you with direct argulnpnts 
against it, heaped together a nunlber of extravagant 
descriptions of the place, mode, and circumstances of its 
infliction, quoted Tertullian as a witness for the priID1_tive 
Fathers, anà the Oovenanters and Ranters for thesp last 
centuries j brought pa13sages from the Inferno of Dante, 
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and from the Sermons of Wesley and Whitfield; nay, 
su pposing he confined hin1self to the chapter on the 
suqject in the work, which has the sanction of Jeremy 
Taylor, on "The State of l\Ian," or to his Sern10n on 
"The Foolish Exchange," or to particular passages in 
Leighton, South, Beveridge, and Barrow, would you 
think this a fair and becoming Inethod of reasoning? 
and if he a vowed that he should ever consider the 
.Anglican Church committed to all these accessories of 
the doctrine, till its authorities formally denounced 
Beveridge, and \Vhitfield, and a hundred others, would 
you think this an equitable determination, or the pro- 
cedure of a theologian? 


So far concerning the Blessed Virgin; the chief but 
not the only subject of your Volume. And no,v, when 
[ could wish to proceecl,2 she seems to stop all contro- 
versy, for the Feast of her Imlnaculate Conception is 
upon us; and close upon its Octave, which is kept with 
special solemnities in the Churches of this town, con1e 
the great Antiphons, the heralds of Christmas. That 
joyful season, joyful for all of us, ,vhile it centres in 
Him ,vho then came on earth, also brings before us in 
peculiar prolninence that Virgin 
Iother, who bore and 
nursed Him. Here she is not in the background, as at 
Easter-tide, but she brings Him to us in her arms. 
T\vo great Festivals, dedicated to her honour, to-mor- 
ro\v's and the Purification, mark out and keep the 


2 The sequel to this letter never was written. Vide supr., note 
p. 17. 
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gTound, and, like the to\vers of David, open the way to 
and fro, for the high holiday season of the Prince of 
Peace. And all along it her Ï111agc is upon it, ::5uch a
 
\ve see it in the typical representation of the Catacolllbs. 
:ßIay the sacreù in1iuences of this tide bring us all 
together in uuity! May it destroy '111 bitterness on 
your side and ours! 
lay it quench all jealous, sour, 
proud, fierce autagonisIll on our ::5ide; and dis
ipate all 
captious, carping, fastidious retinclnents of reasonin
 on 
your
! JTa,y that bright and gentle La(ly, thp Blessed 
'Virgin ::\Iary, overcolue you ,,,,ith her s\veetncs:-), and 
revenge herself on her tocs by interceding etlectually 
for their con version! 


lam 
, 
Yours, InosL affectionately, 
J UHN 11. 
 1:: \\i MAN. 


THE ORATORY, RIR!lfT"\OHAM. 
1.Ic.;. 7, 18w. 
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NOTE I. PAGE 33. 


TESTI:\10NIES OF THE FATHERS TO THE DOCTRINE THAT 
MARY IS THE SECOND EVE. 


ST. JDSTI
 :-Tíòv E)foV ryeypap.p_ÉVOV aVTòv fV Toî
 
å7TOjLV1}/-LOVEVl1aUt TWV å7TOUTÓÀwV aVToV ËXOVTE
, Ka; VíLV 
, , ,,-' , ", , 
aVTOV /\'E'YOVTE
, VEVOfJKapÆV, Kat 7TpO 7TaVTOOV 7TOt1}jLaTWV 
å7TÒ TOU 7TU7pÒ
 ðvváJ.LEt, aVTOV Kaì ßOVÀV 7TpOEÀ8óv'fa 
. . . . lCaì ðlà T

 7Tapßivov áv8p(J)7TO
 [OV ] yeyovÉVUL, í'va 
, "', '? 
 
 ,.. ." ,. " cþ , , I , ",,- ß 
Kat ot 1]'OOOV Y) a7TO TOV 0 E(J), 7TUpaK01J T1}V apX1JV E/\,a E, 
Kaì Sià TaÚT1}
 7'1}, óðov Kal KUTÚÀva tV Xáßrr 7Tup8Évo
 
ryàp ov(]'a Eva Kaì ãcþeopo
 TÒV ÀÓryov TÒV Ù7TÒ TOV ð<þE(J)
 
CTUXXußovaa, 7TapaKO
V Kat 8lÍvaTov ËTEKE. 7Tí(]'TtV ðÈ Kaì 
Xapàv Xaßov(]'a 1\lupta'ÝJ 7TapÐÉvo" EvaryryEÀt
O/-LÉvou aV7ß 
r ß ',,-' '''- ., II ,.. K ' 'J " , "- ' 
a pt1]/\' aryryff\.OV, OTt VE VJ.L a vpwv E7T aVT1}v E7TE/\,Ev- 
& " r ,. " f,. , 
uETat, TC. . . . a7T'EKptVaTo, EVOtTO /LOt KUTa TO P1J/-La 
uov. - Tr!/ph. 100. 
2. Tertullian :-" N e mihi vacet incursus nomInIS 
Adæ, unde Christus Adam ab A postolo dictus est, si 
terreni non fuit census homo ejus? Sed et hie ratio 
defendit. quod Deus imaginem et similitudinem suam a 
diabolo captam æmula operatione recuperavit. In vir- 
ginemenim adhuc EvalD irrepseraL verbum ædificatorium 
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IT ortis. In yirginern æque introducendunl crat Dei 
verbulll extructorium vitro; ut quod per ejuslnodi sexum 
abierat in perditioncln, per CUndC1l1 
exun1 reùigeretur 
in 
alutcnl. Crcdiderat J
,a serpcnti; credidit 
[aria 
Gabl'icli; quod ilIa. cl'edendo dpliquit, hæc credendo 
delevit."-lJe Carli. "1llì
. 17. 
3. St. I l'l'IHCUH :-" f
nll
equ
n fcr tlllten1 et 'r aria virgo 
obcdiens invenitur, dic(\n
, Ecce ancilla t\la, Dontinp, tiat 
n1Ïl1i scCUndUIJl VCl'bUl1l tunln. Eva Vl'ro iIlObt,dil'1)S: 
nOIl obeòivit (\n1111, adl1uc quunl f'
Sl't virgo. (lnell1tul- 
J110dunl ina, virnnl quid 
1n habens ...\darn, virgo f.anlen 
aJhuc existcns (crant ellitll utrique nudi in Paradiso, et 
non cunfundebantur, quoniaTn, paullo antp facti, non 
intc:l('ctllffi habebant filioJ'lllll generationiH; oportebat 
('nim illos priulo Hdolc
cèrl', dehinc sir Tilultiplicari), 
inobedicns facta, ct sibi ct univcrso 
cneri hl1nlanO causa 
facta cst J110rtið: sic ct jIaria, haben
 prædestinahl1n 
viruln, ct tamen yirgo, obediens, et bibi et uni,cr
o 
generi }nunano causa facta cst salutis. Et propter hoc 
Lex earn, quæ desponsata crat viro, licct virgo sit adhuc, 
uxorCJU cjus, qui de
ponsaYerat, yocat; eaUI quæ est à 

Iaria in Evanl recirculationeJD iignificans: quia non 
aliter quod colligatum est solveretur, nisi ipsæ com- 
pagines alligationis reflectantur retrorsus; ut primm 
conjunctiones 8o]yantur pel" secundus, secundæ rursus 
liberent primas. Et eycl1it primanl quidem cOlnpaginem 
à secnndâ col1igatione soh'ere, 
ecundam vero colliga- 
tionenl prilnm solutionis habere IUClUll. Et propter hoc 
Donlinus òicebat, prilnos quidcIll novis
inlOS futuros, et 
nOYISSllnOS prirnos, Et propheta autplH hoc idem signi- 
ficat, dicens, 'Pro patribus nuti sunt tibi filii.' , Pri- 
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mogenitus' enim 'mortuorum' natus Dominus et in 
sinum suum recipiens pristinos patres, regeneravit eos in 
vitam Dei, ipse initium viventium factus,quoniam Adan1 
initiunl n10rientium factus est. Propter hoc et LucaH 
iniiiumgenerationis a Dominoinchoans,in Adam retulit, 
significans, quoniam non illi hUllC, sed hic illos in Evan- 
gelium vitæ regeneravit. Sicautenl et Evæinobedientiæ 
nodus solutiollelll accepit per obedientiam )Iariæ, Quod 
enim aUigavit virgo Eva per incredulitatenl, hoc virgo 
l\Ia.ria solvit per fidelll."-S, Iren. coatr. HaT. iii. 22. 
"Quelllachnodum enim illa per .Angeli serlllonenl 
seducta est, ut eftugeret Deulll, prævaricata yerbUnl 
ejus; ita et hæc per Angeliculll sennOnell1 evallgelizata 
est, ut portaret Deunl, obediens ejus verbo. Et si ea 
inobedierat Deo; sed hæc suasa est obedire Deo, uti Vir- 
ginis Evæ Virgo l\Iaria n.eret advocata. Et llueIl1ad- 
mOdUl11 adstrictum est morti genus }ulll1anum per Vir- 
ginem, salvatur [solvatur] per 'Tirgineul, æqua ]ance 
disposita, virginalis inobedientia, per virginalen1 obedi- 
entiam." -Ibid. v. 19. 
4. St. C
'ril :-ßtà 7íap8fVOv 7';7
 Eüa
 
ÀefV ó eávaTo
, 
ËÖH Ötà wap8Évov, /-LåÀÀuv öÈ ÈK wap8Évov, cþavi]vat 7i}V 
S(()
v' Lva (;)(T7T"fp ÈKf{V1JV ðcþt
 
WáT1]UfV, OUTO) Kaì TaVT'T}V 
raßpt
À fvaryryfÀLu'T}Tat.-Cat. xii. 1. 
5. St. Ephrem. :-" Per EVall1 nempe decora et 
amabilis hominis gloria extincta est, q uæ tamen rursus 
per 
Iariam refloruit." -Opp. Syr. ii. p. 318. 
"Initio protoparentum delicto in omnes homines 
mol'S pertransiit ; hodie vero per llariam translati SUITIUS 
de marte ad vit aln. Initio serpens, Rvæ auribus oceu- 
patis, inde virus in totum corpus dilatavit; hodie )Iaria 
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cxauribus perpetuæ felicitatis assertorem excepit. Quod 
ergo mortis fuit, sÏ111ul et vitæ extitit instrumentum."_ 
iii. p. 607. 
G. ST. EI)IPHANIUS :-AVT
 'uTìv 'ÍJ 7rapà pÈv TfJ Eva 
uTjJ-Latvop.ÉvTj Ot' aivírypaTor;; Xaßovua TÒ KaXfîuBat 
1;T'1}
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, ", '" E tl '" "', B ' 
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 ll7rO apt aç aVT1J 1} ';,CJJYJ 
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JJ ryeyÉVV1}Tal . íva 
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WVTCJJV. Ot' aivírypaToç OVV 
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';,CJJVTCJJV Kf.KI\.1}Tat . . . lLI\.I\.Q KaL fTfpOV 7rfpt TOVTCJJV ota- 
vOfîð8at ÈUTL BaVj.LaUTÒl l ,7rfPÌ, oÈ Tijr;; Evar;; lCaÌr Ti]r;; Mapíaç. 

 J-LÈv ryàp Eva 7rpócþautç ryfvÉvv'1}Tat BaváTou Toîç åvRpw- 

 
 \ 11 1 ' , cþ ,,'" "'" , , , 
7rOtf;. . . . 7J (}f It apLa rrrpu autf; 
(J)1}Ç . . . Lva ';,(J)YJ aVTL 
B ' I , ",' , B ' " , 
avaTOV ryfVVT}TaL,EK.Kl\.fLUaua TOV uvaTOV TOV flC ryul'atKOr;; 

 
 , ,r ,.. " , I H 1- 8 18 
7raÀtV 0 Oia ryvvatKOr;; 1/j.LLV ';,CJJ17 ryeYfvv1Jj.LfVOÇ.- T.'. . 
7. St. Jerome :_U Po
tqua1ll \Tero \Tirgo conccpit in 
utero, et pepcrit noblli puerulll . . . soluta lualcdictio 
est. \lors per EvalD, vita. per Jlariam."-.bp. 22. ad 
.b"'ustochium., 21. 
8. St. Augustine :_U Hue accedit maglluln saera- 
mentunl, ut, quoniam per felninam nobis mol'S aeciderat, 
vita nobis per feminam nasceretur : utde utr(l(lue natur(L, 
idest, femillinâ et lllaseuJinâ, vietus diabolus cruciaretur, 
quonialll ùe alnharlun subversione lætabatur, cui paruln 
fuerat ad pcen1.U1 si 
unbæ naturæ in nobis liberarentur, 
nisi etialll pera111þas lilJerarenlur".-De ..Agone Christ. 

. 
9. St. Peter Chrysologus :-" Benedicta tu in mulie- 
ribu
. Quia in quihus Eva Inalcdieta puniebat \ iscera ; 
tunc in illis gautlet, honuratur, :-;uspicitur 
Iaria bene- 
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dicta. Et facta est vere nunC} mater viventiuIll per 
gratiam quæ muter extitit morientium per naturam. . . . 
Quantus sit Deus f'atis ignorat iHe, qui hujus Virgin:i
 
ruentem non stupet, animum non n1Îrat.ur: pavet cælum J 
trmnunt Angeli, creatura non sustinet, natura nOll 
sufficit, et una puella sic Deum in sui pectods capit, 
recipit, oblectat hospitio, ut pacem terris, cæli
 glol':am, 
snlutem perditis, vitan1 mortuis, t('rrenis cum cælestibu:5 
parentelam, ipsius Dei cum carne comnlercium, pro 
ipsa domus exigat pensione, pro ipsius uteri mercedp 
conquirat, et impleat illud Prophetæ: Ecce hæreditas 
Domini, filii merces fructus ventris. Sed jam 
e 
concludat serrno ut de partu Virginis, donante Deo, et 
indulgente tempore, gratius pro]oquan1ur."-SerJn. 140. 
10. St. Fulgentius :-" In primi hominis conjuge, 
nequitia diaboli seductam depravavit mentem : in secundi 
autem hominis matre, gratia Dei et mentem integram 
servàvit, et carnem: menti cont-uHt 6nnissimatn fideln, 
carni abstulit omnino libidinem. Q110nianl igitur mise- 
rabiliter pro peccato damnatus est homo, irleo sine peccato 
mil'abiliter natus est Deus homo." - Serm. ii. 
" Venite, "irgines, ad virgin em ; venite, concipientes, 
ad concipientem; venite, parturientes, ad partu.rientem ; 
venite, matres, ad matreID; venite, lactantes, ad lactan- 
tern; venite, juvenculæ, ad juvencnlatn. Ideo omnes 
istos cursus nat uræ virgo ::\Iaria in Domino nostro J esu 
Christo suscepit, ut omnibus all se confugientibus fæminis 

ubveniret, et sic restauraret omne genus fæminarum ad 
se ad ,'enientium nova Eva servando virginitatem, sicut 
omne genus virorum ...-\.clam novus recuperat dominus 
Jesus Christ us." -Ibid. iii, 
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I have oJIlitted, among the instances of the con1parison 
of Eve with '[ary, the passage at the end of thl
 EpiRtle 
to l)iog'netu
, a tcstilnonY"Thich ,,,"ould he 1l10
t ÌInpor- 
tant from the great anti(luity of that ,,,"ork, froIH the 
rcligiou}; beauty of its composition, ai1(1 the 
tress laid 
upon it by Protestant:-;. But I cannot con
true it 
ë.ttis- 
factorilyas it HtaJHIs in the received text. 
houl(1 not 
the 
(\lnicolon be place(1 aftcr cþ8EípETat, not, as in thp 
1 . t . ft ' t) I ^ " cþ , 
, 
Cl 1 Ions, a er 7T'lUTEUETat ! t ntH :-CJ)V 0 L, OUX a7T'TETa L 
, t' ' "", 'ÿ' t' \ E ";' cþ8 ' ,"""" ' 
OVOf 1T/\,(lV1J UU'YXWP t':,ETal , OVOE va EtpETat. (l/\,I\.a 
B ' , , , t' ' \ , , 
7T'ap EVO, 7rtUTEVETaL. Kat UWTIJPlOV OEIK1IVTac" Kat U7T'()- 
CTTOÀOL /C. T.À. 
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NOTE II. PAGE 48. 


SUAREZ ON THE IMl\[ACULATE CONCEPTIO
. 


ABRIDGED from Suarez. Opp. t. 17, p. 7 -Ed. Venet. 
1746:- 
:c 1. Statuendum est B. Virginem fuisse a Christo 
redemptam, quia Christus fuit universalis redeluptor 
totius generis humani, et pro olnnibus horninibus mor- 
tuus est," -po 15. 
h
. Præterea constat indiguisse Virginen1 redemptione. 
quia nimirum descendebat ex Adamo per seminalem 
generationem."-p. 7. 
"3. Tanquam certum statuendum est, B. Virginem 
procreatam esse ex viri et fæminæ cOffiInixtione carnali, 
ad modum aliorum hominum. Habetur certâ traditione 
et communi consensu totius Ecclesiæ."-p. 7. 
"4. Absolute et simpliciter fatendum B. Virginem 
in Adal}) peccasse." -po ] 6. 
"õ. B. Virgo peccavit in Adamo, ex quo tanquam ex 
radice in:fecta per seminal em rationmn est orta; hæc 
est tota ratio contrahendi originale peccatum, quod est 
ex vi conceptionis, nisi gratia Dei præveniat." -po 16. 
"6. Certum est B. Virginelu fuisse mortuam saltern 
in Adamo. Sicut in Christo vitalll habuit, ita et in 
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Adalll Ïuit lllortua. l\.lia
 B. Virgo non contraxi:-,;:,ct 
mortem aliasve corporis pccnalitatcs cx _\.dalno ; consc- 
quellS [autelll] est onInino faJ
un1. Habuit B. \'ïrgo 
lllcrituln lllortis :-;altem in .c\.Jamo. IlIa vero habuit 
lllortenl carnis ex peccato .c\.Jallli contractanl."-p. 16. 
"7. B. 'Tirgo, ex vi suæ conceptiouis fuit obnoxia 
originali pcccato J 
eu t1cbitun1 habuit contrahcudi illud, 
nisi ùivint.. gratiâ fuisset ilnpeditum."-p. 16. 
"8. Si B. Yirgo non fuÜ;set (ut ita dicaln) velldita in 
Adaillo, et de se servituti peccati obnoxia, non fuisset 
vere re(lelupta."-p. 16, 
"9. Dicendulll est, potuisse B. Virginelll præseryari 
ab originali peccato, et ill prinlo suæ cOllceptiouis instanti 
' 6 . " 17 
sunct! carl. - p. . 
" 10. Potuit 13. '''ïrgo ex vi suæ originis e

e obnoxia. 
culpæ, et ideo indig-ere redcnlptione, et nihiloInillus in 
eodcIn momento, in quo erat obnoxia, præveniri, ne 
illaln contraheret." -po 14. 
" 1]. ] ,icenduIn B. Virginem in ipso primo instanti 
conceptionis Bum fuisse sanctificataTn, et ab origillali 
peccato præservatarn."-p. 19. 
"12. Carnem Virginis fuisse carnem peccati . . . . 
verunl est, non quia ilIa carD aliquulldo fuit subdita 
peccato aut informata anima 'carellte gratia, sed quia 
fuit mortalis ct pas
ibilis ex debito peccati, cui de Be 
erat obnoxia, si per Chri::;ti gratiam non fui
set 
præservata." -po 22. 
"13. Quod B. Virgo de se fuerit obnoxia peccato, (sÌ 
illud revera nunquam habuit) non dcrogat perfectæ ejus 
sanctitati et puritati."-pp. 16, 17. 
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Cornelius à Laplde, Comment. In Ep. ad Ron1 
v. 12, says :- 
"The Blessed Virgin sinned in Adam, and incurred 
this necessity of contracting original sin; but original 
sin itself she did not contract in herself in fact, nor had 
it; for she was anticipated by the grace of God, ,vhich 
excluded all sin from her, in the first moment of her 
conception. " 
In 2 Ep. ad Corinth. v. 15:- 
" All died, namely, in Adam, for in him all contracted 
the necessity of sin and death, even the Deipara; so 
that both herself and man altogether needed Christ 
as a Redeemer and His death. Therefore the Blessed 
Virgin sinned and died in Adam, but in her own persoJ? 
she contracted not sin and the death of the soul, for she 
was anticipated by God and God's grace." 


If anyone wishes to see our doctrine drawn out in a 
Treatise of the present day, he should have recourse to 
Dr. Ullathorne's Exposition of the Immaculate Con- 
ception, a work full of iI1
truction and of the first 
authority. 
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NOTE III. PAGE 50. 


THE AXOMALOUS STATEME
TS OF ST. BASIL, ST. CHRYSOSTOhl, 
AND HT. CYRIL ABOPT THE BLESSFD 'IRGI:\". 


I HAVE aihnittcd that several great Fathcr
 of the 
Church of thr' fourth and fifth cent.urÌl's speak of t1H
 
Ble
sed Virgin in terms which we never should think of 
u....ing now
 and which at first. sight are inconsistent with 
the belief and sentilnent concerning her, ,,-hich I have 
a
cribed to their times. These Fathers are 
t. Basil, 
St. Ohrysostom. and St. Oyril of Alexandria; and the 
occasion of their speaking is furnished by certain pas- 
8age
 of Scripture on which the) are conlmentlIlg. It 
may in consequence be asked of me, \vhy I do not 
take these three
 instead of St. Justin, St. Irenffius, and 
Tertullian, as lllY authoritative basis for determining the 
doctrine of the prin1Ìti ve times concerning the Blessed 
)Iary: ,vhy, instead of making St. Irenæus, &c.
 the 
rule, and 
t. BasiL &c.
 the exception, I do not make the 
earlier Fathers the exception, and the lat.ter the rule. 
Since I do not, it may be urged against me that I am 
but making a case for my own opinion, and playing the 
part of an advocate. 
1\" ow I do not see that it would be illogical or nuga- 
tory, though I did nothing more than make a case; 
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Indeed I have ,vorded nlyself in my Letter as if I ,vished 
to do little lnore. For so 111uch as this would surely be 
to the purpose, considering that the majority of Angli- 
cans haveasupreme confidence thatnocase,vhatevercan 
be made in behalf of our doctrine concerning the Blessed 
Virgin from the ancient Fathers. I should havegained a 
real point if I did anything to destroy this Ï1nagination ; 
but I intend to attenlptsornething III ore than this. Ishal1 
attelnpt to invalidate the only grounds on \vhich any 
teaching contrary to the Catholic can be founded on 
Antiquity. 


1. 
First, I set do,vn the passages ,vhich create the diffi- 
culty, as they are found in the great ,york of Petavius, 
a theologian too candid and fearless to put out of sight 
or explain a \vay aa verse facts, from fear of scandal, or 
from the expedience of controversy. 
1. St. Basil then writes thus, in his 260th Epistle, 
addressed to Optimus:- 
" [Symeon] uses the word' sword,' meaning the ,,"'ord 
\\.,.hich is tentative and critical of the thoughts, and 
reaches unto the separation of soul and spirit, of the 
joints and marrow. Since then every soul, at the time 
of the Passion, was subjected in a ,yay to some unsettle- 
ment (fnaKpíuH), according to the Lord's word, \vho 
said, , All ye sha,ll be scandalized in )Ie,' Symeon pro- 
phesies even of )lary herself, that, standing by the Cross, 
and seeing \vhat ,vas doing, and hearing the words, after 
the testÍInony of Gabriel, after the secret kno"yledge of 
the divine conception, after the great lnanifestation of 
miracles, Thou wilt experience, he says, a certain tossing 
K 
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(uáÀoç) of thy soul. }'or it beseemed the IJord to taste 
death for every one, and to become a propitiation of the 
world, in order to justify all in IIis blood. And thee 
thyself who hast been taught fronl above the things con- 
cerning the Lord, some unscttleJuent (ÚtåKptutÇ) will 
reach. This is the sword; c that out of lnany hearts 
thoughts may be revcåled.' lIe obscurely signifies, that, 
after the scandalizing which took place upon the Cross 
of Christ, both to the disciplt\s and to Jfary ht:'r
elf, 
S01lì
 quick healing should follow upon it fl'Olll the LOlJ, 
confirming their heart unto faith in IIim." 
2. St. Chry&ostom, in 
latth. Horn. iv. :- 
" , \Yherefore,' a man may 8a)'", ' did not the ...\.ngel do 
in the case of the Virgin [what he did to Jo
cph?'" 
viz., appear to her after, not ùefore, the Incarnation], 
U I why did he not bring her the good tidings after hel 
conception r' lest she should be in great di
turbance and 
trouble. For the probability wafo', that, had she not 
known the clear fact, she ".ould have resolved something 
strange (ã7(j7TOV) about herself, and had recourse to rope 
or sword. not bearing the disgrace. For the Virgin was 
aJn1Îrable, and Luke sho\ys her virtup when he 
ays 
that, when she heard the salutation, 
he did not at once 
ùecome extrayugant, nor lippropriated the words, but 
WaS troubh\d, search ing what \vas the nature of the 

alutation. One then of so refined a mind (Úl7]KptßwfLÉV17) 
would be made beside herself with despondency, con. 
sidering the disgrace, and not expecting, whatever she 
DIa)'" say, to persuade auy one who he
rs her, that adul. 
tL'ry had not been the fact. Lest then these things 
should uccur, the .Angèll'umc befol'p the conception j for 


. 
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it beseemed that that womb should he without disorùer, 
which the Creator of all entered, and that that 
oul 
should be rid of all perturbation, wbich ,vas counted 
worthy to become the nlinister of such mysteries." 
In 
latth. Horn. xliv. (vid. also in JoauH. Hom. 
xxi.) :- 
"To-day we learn sonlething else even further, viz., 
that not even to bear Christ in the womb, and to have 
that wonderful childbirth, has any gain without virtue. 
And this is especially true from this passage, , _
s lie was 
yet speaking to the multitude, behold His l\lother and 
His brethren stood without, seeking to speak to Hilll,' 
&c. This He said, not as ashamed of His 
Iother, nor as 
denying her who bore Him; for, had lIe been ashumed, 
He had not passed t.hrough that wOInb; but as showing 
that there was no profit to her thence, unless she did all 
that was necessary. For what she attempted, came of 
overmuch love of honour; for she wished to show to thp. 
people that she had power and authority over her 
Son, in nothing ever as yet having given herself airf; 
(cþavTaSO/-LÉV7J) about Hinl. Therefore she came thus 
unseasonably. Obserye then her and their rashness 
(à7rÓVOlav). . . . Had fIe wished to deny His l\lother, 
then He would have denied, when the Jews taunted Hinl 
with her. But no: He shows such care of her as t.o 
cemmit her as a legacy on the Cross itself to the dis- 
ciple whom He loved hest of al1, and to take a
lxious 
oversight of her. But does He not do the same now, 
by caring for her and His brethren? . . . And cO
lsider, 
not only the words which convey the considerate rebuke, 
but also . .., who He is who utters it . . . and what H0 
K2 
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ai1TIs at in uttering it; not, that is, as 
Tishing to cast 
her into perplexity, but to relea
e her fr01n il most 
tyrannical atfection, and to bring her gradually to the 
fitting thought concerning Hillt, and to pl'l'snade hey 
that He is not only her Son, but a1:::>0 her .Master." 
:J. Dt. C,'ril, in J oann. lib. xii. 1064:- 
. . 
" flow ::;l.a11 we explain this passage? lie introduce
 
both IIis .Mother and the other wumen with her standing 
at the Cro::'
, uud J as is plain, weeping. For somehow the 
race of W01uen is ever fond of tcurs ; and cspccially given 
to lalnents, when it has rich occasions for weeping. How 
thcn did they persuudc the ble:.;scù Evangelist to be so 
Illinutc in his aCCollnt, as to mukclllention ofthisabidance 
of the WUIllen r For it was his purpose to teach even 
thi
, viz., that probably even the )Iother of the Lord 
herself ,vas ticandalized at the unexpected PU8sion, and 
that the death upon the Cross, being so "err bitter, was 
near un:settling her froln her fitting Iuind; and i
 addi- 
tion to this, the n10ckeries of the J eW8, 
Ild the 
ol(licI s 
toO, pl'rhap
J who were sitting near the Oross and luaking 
a j('
t of 1IilH who was llanging on it, and daring, in til(_
 
sight of His very Illother, the di \'i
ion of His garm(,lJt
. 
DOll bt not t hat she adlniUed (ELCTEôÉ
aTo) tsOIHC such 
thoughts a"i these :-1 Lore Hinl wllo is laughed at on the 
wood; but, in baying He was the true son ùf the ÚmnI- 
potent God, perhaps somehow lIe was rni::,taken. He 
said lIe was the Life, how then has He been crucified t 
110'" has lie been strangled by the cords of Iris InUl"- 
derers? how prevailed He not oyer the plot of His 
persecutors? why de
ccllds He not from the Cross, 
though He bade Lazarus to return to lift., and aIlluzed all 
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J udæa with His miracles? And it is very natural that 
the WOlnan in her (TÒ ryúvawv), not knowing the In)'stery, 
should slide into some such trains of thought. For we 
must conclude, if we judge well, that the gravity of 
the circumstances was enough to overturn even a sel:f- 
possessed mind; it is no wonder then if a woman 
(TÒ ryúvatov) :slipped into this reasoning. For if l'eter 
himself, the chosen one of the holy disciples, once was 
scandalized . . . so as to cry out hastily, Be it far from 
Thee, Lord . . . what paradox is it, if the soft n1ind úf 
won1allkind was carried off to weak ideas? And this 
we say, not idly conjecturing, as it 1I1ay strike one, but 
entertaining the suspicion from what is written con- 
cerning the l\Iother of the Lord. For \ve reIn ember that 
t;ilneon the Just, when he received the Lord as a little 
child into his arms, . . . said to her, , A s,vord &hal1 go 
through thine own soul, that out of 111any hearts thoughts 
may be revealed.' By sword he weant the sharp excess 
of suffering cutting down a woman's mind into extru- 
va.gant thoughts. For temptations test the hearts of 
those ,,'ho suffer them, aHd nluke bare the thought
 
which are in theIll." 


Xow what do these three Fathers say in these pa.s- 
sflges? 
1. St. Basil imputes to the Blessed Virgin, not ouly 
doubt, but the sin of doubt. On the other halHl, 1. he 
in1putes it only on one occasion; 2. he does llOt consider 
it to be a grave sin; 3. he implies that, in pOl_llt of 
spiritual perfection, she is aboye the 
\postles. 
2. St. Chrysostom, in his first passage, dues nC't im- 
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pute sin to her at all. lIe says God so disposed things 
for her as to 
hield her fro III the chance of 
inlling; that 
she was too adJnil'able to be allowed to be betrayed by 
her best and purest feelings into siu. ..\.11 that is iUlplied 
repugna.lJt to a Catholic's reverence for her, is, that her 
woman's nature, viewed in itself and apart fron) the 
watchful pro' idence of God's grace over her, would not 
have had strength to resist a hypothetical temptation,- 
a position which a Catholic will not care to affirnl or 
deny, though he will feel great di
plea:sure at having to 
discuss it at all. This, moreo\'er, at least is distinctly 
brought out in the passage, viz., that in St. Chry- 
sostom's mind, our Lady was not a Juere physical instru., 
llipnt of the Incarnation, but that her soul, as well as 
her body, cc ministered to the IU)'stCI')'," aud needed to 
be duly prepareù for it. 
,As to his second Jno
t extraordinary pas
age, I sÌiould 
not be candid, unless I siulply admitted that it is as 
much at variance with what we hold, as it is solitary 
and singular in the \vritings of .Antiquity. The saint 
distillcdy and (pace illillS) llecdle

ly, ilnputes to the 
Ble
sed Virgin, on the occasion in question, the sin ur 
infirIuity of vainglory. lIe has a parallel passage in 
cOllunenting on the miracle at the Inarriage-feast. ...\.ll 
that can be 8uid to alleviate the startling character of 
thpse passages is, that it does not appear that St. Chry- 
sostoru would account such \"aillg1ory in a \\ on1un as an) 

reat failing. 
, 3. Lastly, as to Sf. Cyril, I do Bot 
ce t}lat he declares 
that :\f al'Y actually doubted at the Crucifixion, but that, 
considering 
hc ;\?a::; a WOll1an, it is likely sho was tClnpted 
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to doubt, and nearly doubted. 
Ioreover, St. Cyril does 
not seelll to consider such doubt, had it occurred, as 
any great sin. 
Thus on the whole, all three Fathers, St. Basil and 
St. Cyril explicitly, and St.. Chrysostom by implication, 
consider that on occasions she was, or might be, exposed 
to violent temptation to doubt; but two Fathers con- 
sider that she actually did sin, though she sinned 
lightly;-the sin being doubt, and on one occasion, 
according to St. Basil; and on t \vo occasions, the sin 
being vainglory, according to St. Chrysostom. 
Tlowever, the strong language of these Fathers is not 
directed against our Lady's person, so much as against 
her nature. They seem to ha ve participated with 
.Ambrose, Jerome, and other Fat.hers" in that low esti- 
Illation of woman's nature which was general in their 
times. In the broad imperial world, the conception 
entertained of womankind was not high; it seeilled ouly 
to perpetuate the poetical tradition of the" V arium et 
Inut.1bile sernper." Little was then known of that true 
nobility, which is exemplified in the females of the 
Gothic and German races, and in those of the old Jewish 
stock, 
lirialll, Deborah, Judith, and Susanna, the fore- 
runners of 
Iary. "\Vhen then St, Chryso:stom imputes 
vainglory to her, he is not iInputing to her anything 
worse than an infirmity, tbe infirmity of a nature, in- 
ferior to man's, and intrinsically feeble; as though the 
Almighty could have created a more eXct,l1ent being 
than )Iary, but could not have made a greater woman. 
..::\..ccordiugly Chrysostom does not say that she sinneù. 
He does not deny that she had all the pel'fecttons which 
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'V01uan could ba ve; bu t he seelDS to 1la ,.e thought the 
capabilities of her nature were bounded, so that the 
uÍIuost grace bcsto\\ ed upon it could uot raise it aboyc 
t hat 
talldard of p()l'fection in "r hich its clemcnts resulted, 
aHd that to atteJupt more, would have becn to injure, 
:not to benefit it. Of cours(
 I 31H not btatillg t1118 as 
brought out in any par of his writings, but it SeeJll
 tu 
me to be the real Bcntill1Cnt of I1l3ny of the ancients. 
I will add that such a belief on the part of thcse 
l/athers, that the nles
ed .Virgin had conlnlittcd a sin or 
a \\'c3kne
s, Wa
 not in itself incol1
istent with the exer- 
ci
e úf love dnd devotion to her (though I am Dot pre- 
tending that therc is proof of any such exerci
e on their 
part in fact) ; and for this sin}plc rt'Hson, that if sinle

- 
ness were a condition of inspiring devotion, we should 
not feel devotion to allV but our Lady, not to St. Joseph, 
or to the Apostles, or to our l)atroll saints. 


Such then is the teaching of these three Fathers; no\v 
how far is it in antagoni::,ul to ours? On the one hand, 
we \\ ill not allow that our 13le::;sed Lady e\ er sinned; 
we canllot bear the notion, entering, as ,ve do, into the 
full spirit of bt. Àugu:stinc's words, "Concerning the 
Jloly ,rirgin )1ar)', I wi
h no que
tioll to be rai:sed at 
all, when \\ e arc treating of .,ins." Un the other ho.nd, 
we adruit, rather we luaintain, that, except for the graop 
oí God, she might haye tiinned; and that ::;he IlH1Y have 
been exposed tu telnptation in the :sCJ1::,C in ,,,hich our 
l.Jord \\as cxpo
ed to it, though a
 His Divine 
ature 
Blade it inlpu8sible for ] rim to yield to it, so lIis grace 
pl'e::'cr' cd her under it
 a

u ults also. "Thilc thcn we do 
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not hold that St. SÏlneon prophesied of tenl ptatioll, when 
he said a sword would pierce her, still, if anyone likes to 
S:iy he did, we do not consider him heretical, provided he 
does not iUlpute to her any sinful or inordinate emotion as 
tile consequence to it, In this way St. Cyril may be let 
oft' altogether; alld ,ve have only to treat of the paradoxa 
or anOJnata of those great Saints, St. Basil and St. 
Chryso
toll1. I proceed to their controversial value. 


2, 


I mean, that having determilled what the Three 
Fathers say, and how far they are at issue with what 
Catholics hold now, I now COllle to the main question, 
\'iz., 'Yhat is the authoritative force in controversy of 
what they thus say in opposition to Catholic teaching? 
I think I shall be able to show that it has no contro- 
versial force at all. 
1, I begin by observing, that the main force of pas- 
sa
c') 'which can be brought from any Father or }i"'athers 
in controversy, lies in the fact that such passages repre- 
sent the j lldgment or sentÏtllent of their own respective 
countries; and again, I say that the force of that local 
judgnlent or sentiment lies in its being the existing ex.- 
pression of an Apostolical tradition. I anl far, of course, 
from denying tbe claim of the teaching of a Father on 
our deference, arising out of his personal position ann 
character; or the claims of the mere sentinlcnts of a 
Christian population on our careful attention, as a fa<.
t 
ca rrying "ith it, under circulllstauces, especial ".eight ; 
but, in a question of doctrine, we must haye recourse tú 
the great source of doctrine, ...\..postolical Tradition, and a 
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Father IDust represent his own people, and that people 
Blust bo the witnesses of an uninterrupted Tradition 
froIn the A posHes, if anything decisive is to come of 
any theological statelnent which is found in his writings; 
and if, in a particular case, there is no reason to supposPt 
that he does echo tbe popular voice, or that that populal' 
voice is translnitted frolu .....\pu
tolic tirnes,-or (to take 
another channel of Tradition) unle
s the Father in ques- 
tion receives and reports his doctrine :from the Bishops 
and ])riests w bo instructed hilll on tbe very under- 
standing and profession that it is Apostolical,-then, 
though it was not one Father but ten who said a thing, 
it would weigh nothing again:')t the assertion of only one 
"Father to the contrary, provided it was clear that that 
one Father witnessed to an ..-\.postolical Tradition. Now' 
I do not sa)' that I can decide the question by this issue 
with all the exactness which is conceivable, but sti1l1hid 
is the issue by which it nlust be tried, and the issue by 
which I bhall be enabled, as I think, to cOlne to a SL1ti
... 
factory conclusion upon it. 
:!. 
uch, [ say, being the issue, viz., tLat a (10ctrine 
reported by the Fathers, in order to have dogrnatic force, 
must be a Tradition in its source or j'ornl, next, what is ú 
Tradition, considered in its 1JUlfter? It is a belief, ,vhich, 
h
 it aj/irJJlrtlirc or negalÙ:c, is pu.sitil'f. The mere ab-:H:llce 
of u. tradition in a ('ountr,r, is not a tradition the other 
way. If
 for instance, there was no tradition in Syria 
and Asia ::\linor that the phra
l' "consubstantial with 
the Father/' came fronl the .&.\I>ostles, that would Hot be 
a tradition that it did not COlne from the Apostles; 
though or' course it ,,'ould be necessary for those who 
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said that it diù, to account for the ignorance of those 
countries as to the real fact. 
3. The proposition ., Christ is God," serves as an 
x- 
ample of what I mean by an affirmative tradition; and 
"no one born of won1an is born in God's favour," is an 
example of a negative tradition. I obsprve then, in the 
third place, that a tradition does not carry its own fun 
explanation with it; it does but land (so to say) a pro- 
position at the feet of the Apostles, and its interpretation 
bas still to be determined,-as the .Apostles' words in 
Scripture, however much theirs, need an interpretation. 
Thus I may accept the above negative Tradition, that 
" no one won1an-born is born in God's favour," yet ques. 
tion its strict universality, as a point of criticism, saying 
that a general proposition admits of exceptions, that our 
Lord was born of woman, yet ,vas the sinless and accept- 
able priest and sacrifice for all Inen. So again the Arians 
allowed that" Christ was God," out they disi>uted about 
tbe meaning of the word " God." 
4. Further, there are explicit traditions and inlplicit. 
By an explicit tradition Ilnean a doctrine which is con- 
veyed in the letter of the proposition which has been 
handed down; and b)" implicit, one which lies in the 
force and virtue, not in the letter of the proposition. 
Thus it might be an A.postolical tradition that our Lord 
was the very Son of God, of one nature with tbe Father, 
and in all things equal to Him; and again a tradition 
t.hat there was but one God: these would be explicit.1 
but in them would necessarily be con \Teyed, l11ore- 
over, the ilnl'licit tra:lition, that the Father and the 
Son were nUInerically one. Implicit traditions are 
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po
itivo traditions, as being- strictly conveyed in 
posi tive. 
5. IJi.I
tly, there arc at Iea:st two waY8 of detcl'IniniHg 
an _\postolical tradition :-(1.) \\"hen credible ,vitnesses 
declare that it .s Apostolical; as when three hundred 
Fathers at Kicæa stopped their ears at _\.rius's blas- 
phemies: (2.) 'Vhen J in various places, ilHlcpendent 
"pitllesses enunciate one and the sanle doctrine, as St. 
lrcnæus, St. Cyprian, and Euscbius assert, that the 
Apo:stlcs founded a Church, Catholic and One. 


3. 



 ow' to apply these principles to the particular case 
on account of which I have laid thenl dOWll. 
1. That ")[ary is the new Eve," is a propo
ition 
answering to the idea of a Tradition. I urn not prepared 
to bav that it can be tshown to have the first of the above 
two tests of its 
-\postolicity, viz. that the writers \vho 
rl'cord it, profc
s to have received it from the Apostles; 
but I conceive it has the second tel:)t, viz. that the 
writers are independent \\ itnesscs, as I have shown at 
length in the course of my IJetter. 
It is an explicit tradition; and by the forc
 of it 
follo\v two other
, which are inlìJlicit:-first (considering 
the condition of Eye in paradise), that 
Iary had no 
part in sin, and indetinitely large measures üf grace; 
secondly (considering the doctrine of lllerits), that she 
has been exalted to glory proportionate to that grace. 
This û; what. I have to observe on the argnrnent in 
hehalf oÏ the Blessed 'Tirgin. St. Justin, St. IrPIHcus, 
Tcrtullian, are witucsses of an 
\postolical tradition, 
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because in three distinct parts of the world they enunciate 
one and the same definite doctrine. A,nd it is remark- 
able that they witness just for those three seats of Catholic 
teaching, ,vhere the truth in this lnatter ,vas likely to 
be especially lodged. St. Justin speaks for Jerusalem, 
the see of St. James; St. Irenæus for Ephesus, the 
dwelling-place, the place of burial, of St. John; and 
Tertullian, who made a long residence at Ronle, for the 
city of St. Peter and St. Panl. 
2. Now, what can be produeeù on the other side, 
parallel to an argument like this? A tradition in its 
matter is a positive statement of belief; in its forIll it is 
a statement which con1(
S frolH the ...-\.postles: (1.) now, 
first in point of lllutter, what defiHite statement of belief 
at all, is witnes'Ìed to by St. Basil, St. Chrysostoln, and 
St. Cyril? J cannot find any. They do but interpret 
certain passages in the Gospels to our Lady's disadvan- 
tag-e; is an interpretation a distinct statement of belief? 
but. even if it was, there is no joint interpretation in this 
case; they do not an three interpret one and the same 
passage. 
 or do they agree together in their interpreta- 
tion of those passages, which either one or other of them 
interprets so harshly; for, while St. Chl'ysostom holds 
that our Lord spoke in correction of His 
Iother at the 
wedding feast, St. Cyril on the contrary says that He 
wrought a miracle which He was Hitllself unwilling to 
work, in order to show" reverence to His )lother," and 
that she" having great authority for the working of the 
miracle, got the victory, persuading the Lord, as being 
her Son, as was fitting." But, taking the statements 
which are in her disparagement as "\ve find them, can we 
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generalize thf:\m into one proposition? ShaH we make 
it such d,S this, viz. "The Blessed Virgin during her 
earthly life í'onnnitted Lletual sin"? If we mean by 
this, that there was a positive recognition of Ruch a 
pr0position in the country of St. Basil or t:;t. Chry
ostoIn, 
this surely is Botto be gathered Jllerelyfronl their separate 
and inòependent cOllunents on passages of 
criptu}'e. 
All that can be gathered thence legitinlatûly is, that) had 
there been a pu:sitivc belief in her asinlessnes8 in those 
countries, the liathers in question \vould not have spoken 
of her in the terms which th('y have used; in other ,yords, 
that there was no bclipf in her sinlessness then und there; 
but the ub
cllce of a belief is not a belief to the contrary, 
it i
 not that. positive statelnent, which, as I have said, 
is required for the Inatter of a tradition. 
(2.) Nor do the pa
sages ,vhich I have quoted from 
these Fathers., supply us with any tradition, viewed in 
its forn1, that is, as a statement ,vhich has ('orne òown 
frOIn the A!Jostlc
. I have suggested two tests of such 
n staterüeIlt :-one, when the ,vriters ,vho make it so 
(It-clare that it wa
 frorn the ...\postles; anrl the othpr 
whelJ, being independent of one another, they bear 
witnes
 to one and the same positive statenlcnt of 
doctrine. Neither test is f'tlnlled in this case. The 
three Fathers of the 4th unll 5th centuries are but com- 
D1enting on Scripture; and comn1ents, though carrying 
with them of course, and betokening. the tone of thought 
of the place and tinlc to w hich the
T belong, are, primá 
facie, of a private and personal character. If t hey are 
Ißore than this, the onll.
 probflJuli lit's with those who so 
Inaintain. Exegetical theology is one department of 
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dIvine science, and ùognultic is another. On the other 
hand, the three Fathers of the 2nd century are all writing 
on dogzl1atic subjects, when they compare Mary to Eve. 


4. 


Now to take the Three later Fathers, viewed as organs 
of tradition, one by one :- 
1. As to St. Cyril, as I have said, he does not, strictly. 
speaking, say more than that our IÆdy was grievously 
tempted. This does not imply sin, for our Lord was 
"tempted in all things like as we are, yet without sin." 
:Thloreover, it is this St. Cyril who spoke at Ephesus of 
the Blessed Virgin in terms of such high panegyric, as 
to make it more consistent in hin1 to suppose that she 
was sinless, than that she was not. 
2. St. Basil derives his notion from Origen, that the 
Blessed Virgin at the time of the Passion adlYlitted a 
doubt about our Lord's mission, and Origen, so far from 
professing to rest it on Tradition, draws it as a theolo- 
gicai conclusion from a received doctrine. Origell's 
characteristic fault was to prefer scientific reasonings to 
au
hority; and he exelnplifies it in the case before us. 
In the middle age, the great obstacle to the reception of 
t.he doctrine of the Blessed 
lary.'s immaculate concep- 
tion. was the notion that, unless she had been in SOIne 
seDse a sinner, she could not have been redeemed. By 
all argument parallel to this, Origen argues, that since 
she was one of the redeemed, 
he must at one time or 
another have committed an actual sin. He says: "Are 
we to think, that the Apostles were scandalized, and 
not the Lord's )Iotber? If she suffered not scandal at 
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our Lord'R pa
sion, then J e"u
 died not for her fo\illS. 
If all have sinned and need the glory of Goù, being 
justitic(I hy His grace, and rClleell1cd, certainly 
lar.r 
at that tin1E
 ,vas scalHlaJi
el1." Thi"i is precisely the 
argulucnt of Basil, as cOlltainc(1 in thc passage giveJl 
above; his state111cnt then of the Bles
ed 'Tirgill':-; 
wavering in faith, hlstcad of prof
ssillg- to Lo the tra- 
dition of a aoctrine, earries ,\'ith it an aVO\\Ta] of its being 
none at all. 
Ho,vever,1 an1 Hut nn\"illing tu g:rant that, ,vhereas 
Scripture tell
 us that all "'''ore :scal1lIalizc( 1 at our Lord's 
passion, there ,va
 SUllIe 
ort of traditional interpretation 
of Simeon'ð ,"\""ord"J, to the ('fleet that 
he ,vas in sonIe 
sense included in that trial. Jlo,v near thp ...\ postolic 
era the tradition existed, cannot he (Ietel'n1ined; but 
such a belicf neeJ not include the i(le3 of bin in the 
Blessed \Tirgin hut only the presence of teo1ptation and 
darkness of spirit. This tradition, ,vhatever it"i autho- 
rity, ,,"ould be easily perverted, so as actually to Ìlnpute 
Hin to her, by such rL}asonings as that ofOrigen. Origen 
himself, in the course of the pa

age to ,vhich I have 
referred, 
peaks of cc the s"
orù " of Simeon, and is the 
tir
t to do so. St. Cyril, ,yho, though an Alexandrian 
[\<<:; ,veIl a
 Origen, represen s a very different school of 
theology, has, aR ,ve have seen, the s<<:une interpretalion 
for the piercing sword. It is also found ill a HOlnily 
attributed toSt. A 111 philochius; and in that sixth Oration 
of Proclus, \vhich, according to Tillc1110nt and Ceillier, 
i" not to be con"idercd genuine. It is al"o found in a 
,york incorrectly attributed to St. A.ugustine. 
3. St. Chrj
Sostolll is, par e.J..ccllcncc, the COllllHentator 
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of the Church. .1\.s Conlnlentator and Preacher, he, ot 
aU the Fathers, carries about him the most intense per- 
sonality. In this lies his very charm, peculiar to himself. 
lIe is ever overflo"\Ving with thought, and he pours it 
forth ,,'ith a natural engaging frankness, and an un- 
wearied freshness and vigour. If he really was in the 
practice of deeply studying and carefully criticizing 
w hat he delivered in public, he had in perfection the 
rare art of concealing his art. He ever speaks from him- 
self, not of course without being impregnated with the 
fulness of a Catholic training, but, still, not speaking by 
rule, but as if, "trusting the lore of his own loyal heart." 
On the other hand, if it is not a paradox to say it, no 
one carries with him so little of the science, precision, 
consistency, gravity of a Doctor of the Church, as he 
who is one of the greatest. The difficulties are well 
known which he has occasioned to school tbeologians : 
his obiter dicta about our Lady are among them. 
On the whole then I conclude that these three Fathers 
supply no evidence that, in what they say about h{'r 
having failed in faith or humility on certain occasions 
mentioned in Scripture, ther are reporting the enun 
ciations of A postolical Tradition. 


5. 


l\Ioreover, SllCh difficulties as the above are not un- 
common in tbe writings of the Fathers. I will mention 
several :- 
1. St. Gregory N yssen is a great dogmatic divine; 
he too, like St. Basil, is of the school of Origen ; and, in 
severaì passa ges of his ,yorks, he, like Origen, declares oj' 
L 
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hUg'gest
 thnt future pUl\ishment will not be eternal. 
Tho
e ..Anglicans who consider ::::;t. Chrysostoln's pa

ages 
in his COlnlnentary 011 the Gospels to be a real argulnent 
against the Catholic belief of the Blessed \'"irgin's sin- 
lessness, should explain ,vhy they do Ilot ieel St. Gregory 
Xyssen's teaching in his Catechetical Discourse, an 
argulucnt against their own bclief in the eternity of 
punishment. 
2. Again, Anglicans believe in the proper Divinity of 
our Lord, in spitp of Bull's t-iaying of the ....\nte-
icene 
Fathers, "X early all the dnciellt Catholics, who pre- 
ceded Arius, have tb
 appearance of being ignorant of 
the inyisible and incomprehensible (Ï1nme1umm) nature of 
the Son of God ;" an articlp of faith expressly contained 
in the _\.thanasian Creed, and enforcer! by its anathcma. 
3. The Divinity of the 1101y Ghost is an integral part 
of the fUlldalllcIltal doctrine of Christianity; yet St. 
13a,il, in the fourth century, apprehending the storm of 
controversy which its assertion would raise, refrained 
from asserting it on an occasion when the Arians were 
on 
'atch as to what he would :say. ....
nd, on his keeping 
silence, 
t. ...\.thanasius took his part. Such inconsib- 
tencies take place continually, and no Catholic doctrine 
but suffers from them at times, until what has been 
preserved by Tradition is formally pronounced to be 
Apostolical by definitio"'1 of the CIll
rch. 


6. 


Before concluding, I shall briefly take notice of t'\\o 
questions which may be asked me. 
1. llo\v ë.\re we to account for the absence, at Antioch 
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or Cæsarea, of a tradition of our Larlv's sinlessness? I 
answer that it ,vas obliterated or confused for the time 
by the Arian troubles in the countries in which those 
Sees are situated. 
It is not surely wonderful, if, in Syria and .Asia l\Jinor, 
the seat in the fourth century of ...-\.rianisIll and Semi- 
Arianism, the prerogatives of the )Iother were obscured 
together with the essential glory of the Son, or if they 
who denied the tradition of His divinity, forgot the 
tradition of her sinlessness. Christians in those coun- 
tries and times, however religious themselves, however 
orthodox their teachers, were necessarily under peculiar 
di-",ad van tages. 
Now let it be observed that Basil grew up in the very 
midst of Semi-ArianisIn. aud had direct relations with 
that portion of its professors who had been reconciled 
to the Church and accepted the HomoÜsion. It is not 
wonderful then, if he had no firm habitual hold upon a 
doctrine which (though .Apostolical) in his day was as 
yet so much in the background all over Christenùom, as 
our Lady's sinlessness. 
As to Chrysostom, not only was he in close relations 
with the once Semi-.A.rian Cathedra of Antioch, to the 
disowning of the rival succession there, recognized by 
Rome and Alexandria, but, as his writings otherwise 
show, he came under the teaching of the celebrated 
Antiochene School, celebrated, that is, at once for its 
method of Scripture criticism, and (orthodox as it was 
itself) for the successive outbreaks of heresy aIllonO' its 
.. ð 
nlelnbers. These outbreaks began in Paul of Samosata, 
were continued in the Semi-...-\.l'ian pupils of Lucian, and 
L 2 
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ended in 
 cstorius. 'j :H
 fanlous Theodore, and Diodorus, 
of the saIIle school, who, though not heretics thel11sel Yes, 
have a bad naine in the Ohurch, \\ ere, Diodorus the 
master, and Theodore tbe fellow-pupil, of St. Ohry- 
80StODI. (Vid. E880Y on Dortr. lJcl"fl. chap. v. 
 2.) 
IIerc then is a natural explanation, why St. Ohrysostom, 
e, en more than St. -Basil, might be wanting, great 
doctor as he was, in a clear perccption of the place of 
the nI

sl'd Virgin in the Evangelical Dispensation. 
2. Trow are we to account for the passages in the 
Gospels ,vhich art' the occasion of the three Fathers' 
re:narks to her disparagl'lnent? 1 Hl1s\\'cr, they wcre 
Intended to discrin1Íllate betwccn our I....ord's work ,,-bo 
is our Teacher and Rec1ecluer, and the n1Ïnistratiye 
office of IIi
 ::\Iother. 
As to the worrls of 
inlcon, indeed, as iuterpreted b.v 
St. Basil and 
t. Cyril, t here is nothing in the :5acred 
text which obliges us to consider the" sword" to nlean 
doubt rather than angui
h; but 
latt.h. xii. 46-50, 
with its parallels )Iark iii. 31-35, and Luke viii. 19-- 
21 : and with Luke xi. "2ì, 
8, and John ii. 4, requires 
sOlne explanation. 
I observe then, that, when our Lord ('omnlenced His 
ßlinistry, and during it, as olle of I-lis chief
elf-sacrifices, 
lIe separated Iliulself frOlll an ties of earth, in order to 
fulfil the typicul idea of a tcacher and priest; and to give 
all e.xaulple to llis priests after Hin}; and especially to 
manifest by this action the cardinal truth, as expressed 
by the Prophet, " I aUI the Lord, aud there is no Saviour 
bE'side8 
Ie." As to IIis 
riests, they, after lliJu, were 
to be of the order of that )Ielchizedech, ,vho was 
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" witnout father and without mother;" for" no man, 
being a soldier to God, entangleth himself with secular 
business :" and " no loan putting his hand to the plough, 
and looking back, is fit for the kingdorn of God." 
Again, as to the Levites, who were II is types in the Old 
L:.tw, there ,vas that honourable history of their zeal 
for God, when they even slew their own brethren and 
companions who had cOlumitted idolatry; "who said 
to his father and to his mother, I do not know you, and 
to his brethren, I know you not, and their own children 
they have not kn6wn." To this His separation even 
froIn His 
Iother He refers by anticipation at twelve 

'ears old in His words, " How is it that you sought 
Ie ? 
Did you not know that I must be about 1\1)' Father's 
business? " 
The separation from her, with whom lIe had lived 
thirty years and more, was not to last beyond the time 
uf His ministry. She seems to have been surprised when 
she first heard of it, for St. Luke says, on occasion of 
His staying in the Temple, "they understood not the 
word that He spoke to them." Nay, she seems 
hardly to have understood it at the marriage-feast; but 
He, in dwelling on it more distinctly then, implied also 
that it was not to last long. He said, " 'V oman, what 
have I to do with thee? 1\Iy hour is not yet come,"- 
that is, the hour of His triumph, whel1 His Mother was 
to take her predestined place in His kingdom. In 
saying the hour was not yet come, He implied that the 
hour ,vould come, when He would have to "do ,vith 
he,.," and she tnight 3.sk and obtain from Him miracles, 
Accordingl
T. St. Augustine thinks that, that hour had 
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come, when H (\ 
alrl upon the Cross, " 0011811 lJonatum est ," 
anò, after this cerelllonial estrangenH.'nt of years, TIp 
recognized IIis 
[other and conlmitted hpr to the be- 
loved disciple. Thus, by marking out the beginning 
and the end of the period of exception, during which she 
could not exert her influence upon IIi In, TIe signifies 
lllore clearly by the cofltrast, that her presence ,,'ithlliln, 
and lIeI' power, was to be the rule of II is kingdom. In 
a higher sen
e than He spoke to the ^ p()
tles, lIe seems 
to uddress her in the words, "Beeausc I have spokén 
the
e tLing
, sorrow hath tilled your heart. But I will 
see you again, and your heart shall rejoice, and 
'our joy 
no man shall take fronl you." (Vid. Ser'JJwn iii. ill 
SC1'Jnn1l8 011, SubJects qf flu' JJ((,I. ... \lso the conllnen t of 
St. Irenæus, l.
('., upon JolIn 11. 4, ill nlY note on 
Athanas. Orate iii. 41.) 
Also, I might have added the passnge in Tcrtul- 
lian, Carn. Christ. 
 7, as illustrating, by its contrast 
,vith 
 17 (quotf'd above, p. 34), the distinction be- 
tween doctrinal tradition and .personal opinion, if it 
were clear to me that he included the Bles
ed Virgin 
in the unbelief ,,,,hich he inlputes to our Lord's brethren; 
on the contrary, he e
pressly spparates her off frotn thcln. 
The pa
sage runs thus on the text, H 'Vho is ,
Iy )[other? 
and who are )1y Brethren?" 
" The Lord's Lrothers had not belie\'f'd in Hinl, as is 
contained in the Gospe1 publi
hed before )Iarcion. Iris 

Iother, equally, Ù> not d('.'\criú('d (non denlonstratur) as 
Ilaving adlwred tv Him, ,vhere'us other )Iarthas and 

Iaries are frequent in intercourse' with him. In this 
place at length, their (eOrtHn) incrcr1ulit)y is evident; 
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while IIe was teaching the way of life, was preaching the 
kingdom of God, ,vas working for the cure of ailments and 
diseases, though strangers were riveted to Him, these, so 
much the nearest to IIim (taln proximi), were away. ,At 
length they come upon Him, and stand without, nor enter, 
not reckoning forsooth on what ,vas going on within." 


Additional Notf, Ed. 5.-It may be added to the 
above, that Fr. Hippolyto l\Iaracci, in his" Vindicat.io 
Chrysostomica," arguing in behalf of St, Chrysostom's 
belief in the Blessed Virgin's Immaculate Conception, 
maintains that a real belief in that doctrine is compatible 
with an admission that she was not free from venial sin, 
gran ting for arglunent's sake that St. Ch rysostom held 
the latter doctrine. If this be so, it fûllo,vs that we 
cannot at once conclude that either he or the other two 
Fathers deny the doctrine of the Immaculate Conception, 
because here and there in their writings they impute to 
the Blessed v"lrgin infirmities or faults. lie writes as 
follows :- 
"Demus,quod dandum non est, scilicet Chrysostomum 
tribuisse Deiparæ Virgini peccatum actuale veniale, nun- 
quid ex hoc potest solidè inÏerri ipsum eidem tribuisse 
etiam peccatum originale? J\Iinimè quidem, Non enim 
apparet necessaria connexio inter carentiam peccati 
venialis et carentiam originali
, it[} ut ex unå possit 
inferri alia. Potuit Chr

sostonlus liberal'e B. Virginem 
à peccato originali, licet non liberaverit à veniali. Pec- 
catum veniale, juxta doctrinam Angelici Doctoris, non 
causat maculam inanimâ, nec spiritualem pulchritudinem 
in eâ demo1itur, stareque potest cum elogiis 'immaculatæ/ 
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, ineonhuninahû,' 'impollntæ,' &c. Cæterùm peccatunl 
originalc, CtÌUl penitus ornnmn gra1 ia) ornahnn cxplodat, 
cunl decore inl1l1tleulatæ, inconhuninatæ, in1pollutæ <-
c., 
minimè pot
st cousistere. Chryso
tonlUs úrbitratus est, 
minùs indecorurn fuisse Christo nasci ex matre, quæ levi 
vcniali maculâ nfficeretur,qu3111 quæ originali ignominiâ 
dehonestaretur. !)ra. crvare Virginem à pceeato origi- 
nali IJlaj us pl'i,.ilC'giunl ct cxcellelltius beneficium est e
 
parte Dei, q uàm earn non permittere maeulâ veniali ali- 
quantlllulll opaeari. Stante enim præsprvatione à pec- 
cato ori
illali, nee anÏIna Dei inimicitialu contl'ahit, 
nee diaboli luancipiulll evadit, nee dcnique redditur 
inepta aù recipienda plura auxilia gratiæ annexa, quibus 
plura peceata ,'cnialia deelinare pOS.3ct. Ex alit.. parte, 
ppccatuln veu1ale ex 
4' his boni:-ï recipiendis obiecTn non 
udeo pnnit, nee anl1lUO pulchritudilli, 11('C alllieiti:.o, nee 
l haritati machi Hat ur f'xi Ii U 11) .." 
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NOTE TV, PAGE 91. 


ON THE TEACHING OF THE GREEK CHURCH ABOUT 
TIlE BLESSED VIRGIN. 


CA
ISIUS, in his ,york de J.1Iariâ DeipaTâ Virgine, p. 51
. 
while enO'acred in sho\vin g the carefulness \vith \yhich 
b 0 
the Church (listinguishes the ,vorship of God from the 
cnltus of the Blessed Virgin, observes, "Lest the 
Church should depart from Lat1'ia (i,e. the worship of 
God) she has instituted the public supplications in the 
Liturgy in perpetuity in such wise as to address them 
directly to God the Father, and not to the Saints, accord- 
ing to that comnlon form of praying, ' Almighty, ever- 
lasting God,' &c, ; and the said prayers \vhich they also 
call' Collects, , she generally ends in this way, ' through 
Jesus Christ, Thy Son, our Lord. '" He says more to 
the 
ame purpose, but the t,vo points here laid do\vn are 
sufficient; viz, that as to the Latin 
Iissal, Ritual, and 
Breviary, (1.) Saints are not directly addressed in these 
authoritative books: and (2.) in thtlll prayers end \vith 
the nanle of Jesus, An apposite illustration of both of 
these, that is, in \vhat is onlitte(1 and what is introduced, 
is supplied by the concluding prayer of the Offertory in 
the I
atin l\Iass, If in any case the name of " our Lady 
r..nd all 8aints" nlight at the end of a prayer be sub- 
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stituted for our l.oril's name, it would be whf'n the object 
addressed is, not God the .Father, but th
 Bon, or the 
IIoly Triuity; but lei us 
bserve how the prayer ia 
question runs :- 
cc Suscipe, Sancta Tl'initas "-" Receive, 0 IIoly 
Trinity, this oblation ,vhich w'e Blake to Thee, in 
Jnenlory of the Pa

iQn, llesurrection, and .Ascension of 
our Lord J
SUb Christ. and in IWllour Qf the ]Uessed 
)Iarr, ETer-'Tirgin, of lliesserl John IJapti
t, and of the 
IToly ...\postles l-'eter and Paul, and of the
e and aU 
Saints, that it may avail for their honour and our salva- 
tion, and that they n1ay Youch
afp to intercede for us in 
heaven, WhO
è mcmor
r we celebrate on earth, Throllgll 
lite saIne Cllrisl our Lord. ....\.tllcn." 
"Then in occa
ional Collects the interces:o,ion of the 
Blessed Mary is introduced, it docs not 
upersede Inen- 
tion of our Lord as the Interce8
or. Thus in the l")ost- 
Communion on the !i-'ea"t of the Circumcision,- 
" 
lay this COllllllunion, 0 Lord, purify us from guilt; 
and at the iutl'1'cession of the Bleðsed 'Tirgin ) [a 1')'", 
}\[other of God, nwke us p:lrtak{,l's of the heavenly rc- 
luedy, through the 
ame our Lord Jesus Christ. ...\mcn." 
In like lUanneI', when the SOIl i& addressed, and the 
intercesðion of :Thlary and the Saints is supplicated, IIis 
atoning pa&sion is introduced at the close, as on the 
Feast of the 
even ])olours:- 
" God, at whose passion, according to the proph
cy of 
Simeon) the most sweet soul of the glorious Virgin- 
1\lother :llary "
as pierced through with the sword of 
sorro\v, Inercifully grant, that we, who reverently corn- 
menlorate her pit'rciBg and pa
sion, nlay. hy the inter- 
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ces
ion of the glorious nlE'rits and prayers of the Saints 
who :faithfully stood by the Cross, obtain. the lzappy.fj'uit 
Qf Thy Passion, \vho livest and reigne5t, &c." 
.
 "\Ve offer to Thee, Lord Jesus Christ, our prayers 
and sacrifices, humbly supplicating, that we, who renew 
in our prayers the piercing of the loost sweet soul of 
Th) Blessed 
Iother 
Iary, by the manifold cOlnpas- 
sionate intervention of both her and her hol
T companions 
under the Cross, by tlte tneriis of TllY death, may IlJcrit a 
pJace with the Blessed, ,vho livest, &c." 


Now Jet us observe how fa l' less observant of dogn1atic 
exactness, how free and fearless in its exaltation of the 
Blessed .Virgin, is the formal Greek devotion:- 
1. u ,yo e have risen from sleep, and we fall down 
before Thee, 0 good God; and we sing to Thee the 
Ange]ic Hymn
 0 powerful God. Holy, holy, holy art 
rl'hou, God; have mercy on us ttrough the Theotocos. 
c'Thou hast raised file from my bed and slumber, 0 
God. Lighten nlY mind. and open nlY heart and lips, 
to sing of Thee, Ho]y Trinity. I-Ioly, holy, holy art 
Thou, God; have mercy on us through the Theotocos. 
" Soon will come the Judge, and the deeds of all will 
be laid bare . . . Holy, holy, holy art Thou, God; have 
mercy on us through the Theofocos."-Horolo[lllf1n, p. 2, 
Veneto 1836: vide also, pp, 34. 48. 52. Also Elf clIO log . 
Veneto p. 358. 
2. H 0 God, who lookest on the earth, and makest 
it tremble, deliver us :fronl the fearful threatening-s of 
earthquake, Christ our God; anò spnd down on us Thy 
rich mercies, and save us, at the intercessions (7rpEußEíaLç;) 
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of t he Thcotoco
." -lln.d. p. 2
4. Via. also Penffro8far 
p. 14. 
:3. 
(O IIoly God. . . . ,isit us in 'fh) goodne

, 
pardon us every 
in, sanctify our :-:oul
, and grant us to 
serve 'l'hce in holiness all the days of our life, at the 
intcrccs
ions (7T'pEUßELaL't) of the IIol}" Thcotocos and all 
the Saints, kc."-Euc/lolo[/Ïlf1/l. p. ü4. TTrue!. 1
32. 
4. "4.\gain, and still again, let us bes2cch the Lord 
in peace. llelp, savc, pity, preset"' e us, U God [through] 
her, the all-holy, ImIuaculatc, most lnl's'5cd, and gloriou
 
(ÒlacþÚ^a
ov 
Jlâ't Ó (
EÒ\', 7' 1 1't 7T'az 1 aryía,), &c."-Eucllo- 
logÍ1nn, p. 92 Veneto 1832. 'Tid. abo PeJltccoslar. p. 
23
 ; and jJ(J88ÏJn. 
5. "Lord, .Ahnighty Sovereign, . . . restor
 and 
raise froBl her bed thi
 Thy 
l'rvant, l
C. . . . at the 
interee:'\sion (7T'pfußflatc;) of the all-uudefiled 'fheotocos 
dnd all the Saints." -Ibid. p. 14
. 
6. "IIave lnercy and pardon, (for Thou aloDP hast 
power to reInit sins and iniquitil's,) at the interee
sion 
of Thy all-holy )luther and all the Saints." -Ibid. 
p. 150. 
7. ,& 0 Lord God ...\ltnighty, . . . bless and hallow 
Thy place . . . at the interce&sion (7rpEu!:3Elatc;) of our 
glorious IJady, .l\lar
., 
Iother of God and Ever-Virgin." 
-Ellcllo/ag. p. 389. 
Is the Blessed Virgin ever called H our Lady," as 
here, in the La tin Prayers? whereas it is a frequent 
title of her in the Greek. 
8. H Save me, Iny God, from all injur
' aHd h:lrrn, 
Thou ,vho art glorified in Three Persons . . . and;.!. nar(} 

'by flock at the intercessions (ÈVTfVgEulV) of the 1'h(o- 
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tocos."-Penfeco.sfarÙ(}Jl, p. 5!). Venet.1820. Vid. also 
Goar, EucllOlog. p. 30. 
9. "In the porch of Solomon there lay a Inultitude of 
sick . . . Lord, send to us Thý great luercies at the 
intercession ('TrpEußELau;;) of the Theotocos." -Pellte- 
costar. p. 84. Vide also Goar, Eucholog, pp. 488.543. 
10. "0 great God, the Highest, who alone hast 
immortality. . . prosper our prayer as the incense 
before Thee. . . that we may remember even in the 
night Thy holy Name, . . . and rise anew in gladness of 
soul . . . bringing our prayer
 and supplications to 
Thy loving kindness in behalf of our own sins and of all 
Thy people, whom visit in Inercy at the intercessions 
('n-pElJ'ßElals) of the Holy Theotocos." -Ibid. p. 232. 
Vide Horolog. p. 192. Veltet. 1836. 
11. Between the Trisagion and Epistle in !\Iass. 
" 0 Holy God, who d weUest in the holy place, whom 
with the voice of their Trisagion the SeraphÎIn do praise, 
&c. . . . sanctify our souls and bodies, and grant us to 
serve Thee in holiness all the days of our life, at the 
intercession (7TpEußfialr;) of the IIoly Theotocos and all 
the Saints."-Ellclwlog. p. 64. Veneto 183
. 
12. In the early part of l\Iass. " J.Jift up the horn of 
Christians, and send down on us Thy rich 1llercies, by the 
power of the precious and life-giving Cr05s, by the grace 
of Thy light-bringing, third-day reRurrection from the 
dead, at the intercession (7TpEußEíatr;) of our .A.H-holy 
Blessed Lady, 1\Iother of God and Ever- Virgin, and 
all Thy Saints."-AssenHlni, Codex Litltrg. t. v. p. 71. 
Ill"te oj'St. Jarnes. 
13. At th 
 Offertory at )Iass. h In honour and 
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1tl
1Jlory of our singula.rly blessed and gloriou" Quc0n, 

lary Thcotocos and Ever- ,....) rgin; at \vhosc ill ter('cs- 
sion, 0 Lord, receive, 0 l
ord, this 
acrifice unto Thy 
altar which i
 beyond tlie heavens."-LXoar, Euclwl. p. 
58. llite qf St. Cllrysostom. 
14. In the COInlJlCnloratioll at lIa
s. "Oantors. 
ITail, )[ary, full of g 'ace, &c. &c. . . . for thou hast 
borne' the 
aviour of our souls. Pries!. [Rernenlber, 
Lord] especially the 1I1ost Holy IlllTuaculate, l
C, . . . 
)lary. Oanforð. It is Illeet truly to bless (JLaKapl
Elv) 
thee, the Thcotuco
 . . . lllore honourable than the 
Cherubirn, &c. . . . thee" e magnify.. who art truly the 
Theotocos. 0 Full of Grace, in thee the whole creation 
rejoices, the congregation of _\.ngels, and the race of 
1nen, 0 sanctitied !Shrine, and spiritual Paradisc, boast of 
virgins," &c.-Assemani, t. v. p. 44. Jcrusale1n Rite. 
15. In the COlumernoration at :\lass. &C Priest. 
Especially and first of all, we Inake nlcntiou of the IToly, 
glorious, and Ever- Virgin )1 ar)', &0, Deacon. Re- 
1l1ember her, IJord God, and at her holy and pure prayers 
be propitious, have mercy upon us, and favourably hear 
us. Priest. )[other of our Lord Jesus Christ, pray 
for Ule to thy Son Only-begotten, \vho carne of thee, 
that, having renlitted DIY sin
 and debts, He nlay accept 
fronl my humble and sinful hands this 
acrifice, which 
is offered by my vileness on this altar, through thy in- 
terce
sion, )Iother 11108t holy."-lbÙI. p. 186. Syrian 
lUte. 
lö. _\pparently, after the Consecration. "Tftr Priest 
incenses tllrice b(}fòre tile linage (or Picture, Ílnagine) qf 
tlte Virgin and 
ill!/.'): llcj oice, )Iary, beautiful Jove, who 
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hast borne for us God, the ,V ord; thee we saïute with 
the ...\.ngel Gabriel, sáying, Hail, full of grace, the Lord 
is with thee, Hail, Virgin, true Queen; hail, glory of 
our race, tbou hast borne Emmanuel. \Ve ask, remell1- 
bel' us, 0 faithful advocate, in the sight of our Lord 
Jesus Christ, that He put away from us our sins."- 
Ibid. t. vii., par,s 2da. in fin. p. 20. .Alexandrian Rite. 
17. At the Communion in )lass. " Forgive, our God, 
remit, pardon me my trespasses as many as I have com- 
mitted, whether in knowledge or in ignorance, whether 
in word or in deed. .All these things pardon Ine, as 
Thou art good and kind to men, at the intercession 
(7rpEußEíaL()) of Thy all-undefiled and Ever-Virgin 

lother. Preserve me uncondemned, that I may receive 
Thy precious and undefiled Body, for the healing of my 
body and soul."-Goar, EucllOlogium, p. 66. 
18. After COlnmunion at l\lass. "0 Lord, be mer- 
ciful to us, bless us, let Thy countEnance be seen upon us, 
and pity us, Lord, save Thy people, bless Thine heritage, 
&c., . . . through the prayers and addresses (orationes) 
which the Ladv of us all, )lother of God, the divine 
(diva) and Holy 
Iary, and the four bright holy ones, 
3Iicbael," &c., &c,-Renaudot, Litllrg. Orient. t. i. p. 
29. Coptic Rite of St. Basil. Vide also ibid. pp. 29. 37. 
89. 515, if St. Ba8il, Coptic; qf St. Gregory, Coptic; qf 
Alexandria, Greek; and of' Ethiopia. 
19. After COffilnunion at )las5. "vV e have consunl- 
mated this holy service C'l\.ELTOVP'Yíav), as we have been 
ordered, 0 Lord. . . we, sinners, and Thine unworthy 
servants, who have been made worthy to servp at Thy 
holy altar, in offering to Thee the bloodless sacrifice, tbe 
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iUlluaculatc J3uùy, and the prcciuu..;; Blood of the Great 
G.od, our Saviour Jesus Christ, to Thy glory, the unori- 
ginate Father, and to the glory of ITinl, Thy only- 
begotten Son, and of thp IToly Ghost, good, life-giving, 
aud consubstantial with Thee. ""?"p ask a place on Thy 
right hand in Thy fearful and just day through the intcr- 
ce

ion ((>Là TWV 7T'PE(]'ßELWV) and prayers of our most 
glorious Lady, j[ary, )[other of God, and Ever- 'Yïrg-in, 
and of all 
aiHts."-l\:s:sell1ani, Cod. Lifllrg. t.. \"ii. p.8cJ' 
ltifl Ql Alexandria. 
20. After COlunlunion at )[a

. " "ore thank Thee, 
Lurd, Lover of BIen, Benefactor of our soul
, that al
o on 
thi
 da., Thou hast vouchsafed us 
'hy heavenly and 
iUl1110rtal I11Ybteries. Direct our way aright, confirm us 
all in 'fhy fear, &c., . . . at thp pray(>rs and supplica- 
tions of the glorious 'fheotocos and 1
\"er- VIrgin 
Iary, 
and of all Thy baint
." -Euclw/o[J. p. 86. TTcuet. 1832. 
21. Concluding words of )lass. " Blessed is lIe who 
has given us ] lie;; holy Body and precious Bloud. 'Ve 
have received grace and found lifp, by virtue of the Cross 
of J e
us Christ. To Thee, 0 Lord, ,ve give thanks, &c. 
Praise to )Iary, who is the glory of us all, \\ lIo has 
brought forth for us the Eucharist."-ltenaudot, Liturg. 
Orient. t. i. p. 522. l
ite qf Ethiopia. 
I will add some of the in:stances, wLi('h have '('aught 
my eye in these ecclesiastical books, (If exprl ISsions used 
of the Blessed \-rirgin, which, ulllong I.Ætins, though 
occurring in some Antiphons, belong Jnore to the 
popular than to the fOrInal and appointed devotions 
paid to her. 
22. "Thee we have a
 a tow'er and harLour, and an 
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acceptable ambassadress (7TpÉUßLV) to the God whom thou 
didst bear, 1tlother o:f God who hadst no spouse, the 
salvation of believers."-Pentecostar. p. 209. Veneto 
1820. 
23. "0 Virgin alone holy and undefiled, who hast 
miraculously (àu7T"ópw\') C lceived God, intercede 
(7T1JEußEúe) for the salvation of the soul o:f thy ser- 
vant." -Eucholog. p. 439. Veneto 1832. 
24. "Show :forth thy speedy protection and aid and 
mercy on thy servant, and still the waves, thou pure 
one, of vain thoughts, and raise up my fallen soul, 0 
l\Iother o:f God. For I know, 0 Virgin, I know that 
thou hast power for whatever thou willest." -Ibid. 
p.679. 
25. " Joachim and Anna were set :free from the re- 
proach o:f childlessness, and Ada III and Eve :from the 
corruption of death, 0 undefiled, in thy holy birth. 
And thy people keeps festival upon it, being ransomed 
from the guilt o:f their offences in crying to thee. The 
barren bears the Theotocos, and the nurse o:f Li:fe."- 
Horolog. p. 198. Veneto 1836. 
26. "Let us now run earnestly to the Theotocos, 
sinners as we are, and low, and let us :fall in repentance, 
crying from the depths of our souls, Lady, aid us, 
taking compassion on us. l\Iake haste, we perish under 
the multitude o:f our offences. Turn us not, thy 
servants, empty away; for we have thee as our only 
hope."-Ibid. p. 470. Vid." My whole hope I repose 
in thee." 
 T-riodion, p. 9-1. Veneto 1820. 
27. "'V e have gained thee for a wall of relief, and the 
all-per:fect salvation o:f souls, and a relief (7T'ÀaTvûJÚJVj 


}.{ 
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in afflictions, and in thy light we ever r{'joice; 0 Que(\n, 
even now through suffering and danger preserve us."- 
Ibid. p. t 7 4. 
28. u By tl
Y' Juediation, 'Tirgin, I anl saved."-Triod. 
p. 6. Veneto 1820. 
29. "The relief of th afflicted, the release of the 
sick, 0 ,rirgin Theoto 'OS, save thi8 city and people; 
tbe peace of those w'ho are oppressed by war, the calm 
of the tempcst-tost, the soh
 protection of the faithful." 
-Goar, Eucholog. p. 478. 
30. All through the Office RookH ar
 found a great 
number of Collects and Pra)-ers to the Blessed 'Tirgin, 
caned Theotocia, wherea" in the Latin Offices addresses 
to her scarcely get beyond the _\.ntiphons. rl'here are 
above 100 of them in the Euchology, above 170 in the 
Pentecostariunl, close upon 350 in the 'J'riodion. These, 
according to ltenaudot, arc sometinles collected together 
into separate volumes. (Litllrg. OrÙ'nt. t. ii. p. 98.) 
31. A.t p. 421< of the lIorologitl1n there is a collection 
of 100 invocations in her honour, arranged for the year. 
32. At page 271 of th
 Euclwlogill1Jl, iß a forrn of 
prayer to her" in the confession of a sinner," consisting 
of thirty-six collects, concluding with a Gospel, suppli- 
cation, &0. If there were any doubt of the difference 
which the Greeks make betw'een her and the Saints, 
one of these ".ould be eviden
e of it. c. Take U"itll YOU, 
(7f'apaÀaßE) the multitude of Archangels and of the 
heavenly hosts, and the Forerunner, &0., and 
make intercession (7f'pEußELav), Holy one, in my behalf 
with God," p. 275, Vid. also ibid. p. 390, &c. 
33. There is another forul of prayer to her at p. 640, 
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of forty-three collect
 or verses, "in expectation of 
war," arranged to form an IaDlbic acrostic, "0 undefiled, 
be the ally of my household." Among other phrases 
we read here, "Thou art the head commander (ó 
àP'XLUTpá7"1}ryoc;) of Christians; "They in 
their chariots and horses, we, thy people, in thy name;" 
"with thy spiritual hand cast down the enemies of thy 
people ;" "Thy power runs with thy will (UVVOpO/Lov 
É')(,ftC;)," &c. "Deliver not thine heritage, 0 holy one, 
in-to the hands of the heathen, lest they shall say, "\Vhere 
is the )lother of God in whom they trusted?" " Hear 
from thy holy Temple, thy servants, 0 pure one, and 
pour out God's wrath upon the Gentiles that do not 
know thee, and the kingdoms that have not faithfully 
called upon thy glorious name." 
34. It is remarkable, that, not only the J acobites, 
but even the N estorians agree with the Orthodox in the 
unlimited honours they pay to the Blessed Virg-in. 
" No one," says Renaudot, "has accused the Orientals 
of deficiency in the legitimate honours, which are the 
right of the Deipara; but many have charged them 
with having sometimes been extravagant in that devo- 
tion, and running into superstition, which accusation is 
not without foundation,"-t. i. p. 257. 
Another remark of his is in point here. The extracts 
above made are in great measure from Greek service- 
books of the day; but even those which are not such 
are evidence, according to their date and place, of 
opinions and practices, then and there existing. "Their 
weight does not depend on the authority of the writers, 
but on the use of the Churches. Those prayers bad 
Ii 2 
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KOTE V. PAGE 107. 


ON A SCAXU-\LOUS TE
ET CO
CER
I
G THE BLESSED 
VIRGIS. 


I FI
D the following very apposite passage at note t, 
p. 390, of vol. i. of :lIre Morris's "J esus the Son of 
)lary," a work full of learning, which unhappily I for- 
got to consult, till my Letter was finished and in type. 
" ...\.n error of this sort [that our Lady is ill the Holy 
Eucharist] was held by some persons and is condemned 
in the following language by Benedict XIV'. [i.e. by lJar- 
dinal Lambertini], as has been pointed out to me by my 
old and ,alued friend, Father Faber: 'l':his doctrine was 
held to be erroneous J da.ngerous, and 8candalous, and the 
cu!tu..., was reprobated, which in cOllsequence of it they 
asserted was to be paid to- the most Blessed Virgin in 
t,he &craInent of the ..\.ltar.' 
"LamberLÏni de Canonizatione Sanctorulll, lib. lY. 
p. 2, c. 31, n. 32. 
" De cultu erga DeiparalD in Sacratuento -\.ltaris. 
" X on Iuultis. abhinc annis prodiit Liber de cultu ergs 
DeiparalTI in 8acralnento nltaris auctore Patre Zephy- 
rino de Someire Recol1ecto Sancti Francisci, in quo 
as"erebatur, in Sacraluento altaris aliquam illius partem 
udesse, eandem videlicet carnelll, qU:lIU olim ejus sanctis- 
SiUIL1 anima \"i,iricavit, eumdemque illut11 sangulneul J 
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qUI III t:>jus venis continebatur, et ipsum lac, quo ej us 
ubera plena erant. Addebatur, nos habere in Sacra- 
mento non tantum sanguinem Deiparæ, quatenus in 
carnem et ossa Christi mutatus est, sed etiam parten1 
sanguinis in propria specie; ncque solum veraln carnem 
ipsius, sed et.iam aliquid singulorum mcmbrorum, quia 
sanguis, et lac, ex quibus forlllutum et nutritum fuit 
corpus Christi, missa fuerunt ab oJunibus et singulið 
D1elH bris Beatis:3imæ Virginis. 
Etianl Christophorus de ,r ega in volumine sati::; 
anlplo, quod inscribitur "Theologia .Mariana," Lugduni 
edito ann. 1653, fusius etl. oInnia pro
ecutus est: 
ed 
Theophilus Raynaudu
 in suis Diptychis 
Iarianis, t. 7, 
p. 65, eu. repro bat, asseritque hæresim sapere juxta 
Guidonem Carmelitaln in SUInma de hæresibus tract. de 
hæresi Græcorum, c. 13, cujus verba sunt hæc: "Tertius 
deciIuus error Græcorum est. Dicunt enim, quod re- 
liquiæ Panis consecrati sunt reliquiæ corporis Beatæ 
Virgin is. llie error stultitiæ et amentiæ plenus est. 
N am corpus Christi sub qualibet parte hostiro eonsecratæ 
integrum manet. Itaque quælibet pars, a tota con- 
seerata hostia divisa et s
parata, cst verum corpus 
Christi. Hæreticulll autenl est et fatutl1n dicere, quod 
corpus Christi sit corpus .Virf;inis nlatris suæ,sicut hæreti- 
cum esset dicere, quod Christus esset Beata Virgo: quia 
distinctorurn hominunl distincta sunt corpora, nec tantus 
hunor debetur corpori virginis, quantu
 debetur corpuri 
Christi, cui ratione Divini Suppu::,iti debetur honor 
latriæ, non corpori Virginis. Igitur dicl\re, TC'liquias 
hostiæ consecratæ esse rcliq uias corporis Beatæ Virginis 
est hæreticum manifcste." 
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Porro 1'heologorum Princeps D. Thomas, 3 part. 
quæst. 31, art. 5, docet priIno, Christi corpus conceptum 
fuisse ex Beatæ Virginis castissimis et purissimis 
sanguinibus non quibuscunq ue, sed " perductis ad 
quamdam ampliorem digestion em per virtutem genera- 
tivam ipsius, ut essent materia apta ad conceptum," 
cum Christi conceptio fuerit secundum conditionem 
naturæ; materiamque apt am, sive purissimum san- 
guinem in conceptione Christi sola Spiritus Sancti opera- 
tione in utero Virginis adunatum, et in prolem formatum 
:fuisse; ita ut vere dicatur corpus Christi ex purissimis et 
castissimis sanguinibus Beatæ Virginis fuisse formatum. 
Docet secundo, non potuisse corpus Christi formari de 
aliqua substantia, videlicet de carne et ossibus Beatissimæ 
Virginis, cum sint partes integrantes corpus ipsius: 
ideoque subtrahi non potuissent sine corruptione, et ejus 
diminutione: illud vero, quod aliquando dicitur, Chris- 
tum de Beata Virgine carnem sumpsisse, intelligenduln 
esse et explicandum, non quod materia corporis ejus 
fuerit actu caro, sed sanguis qui est potentia caro, 
Docet demum tertio, quomodo subtrahi potuerit ex 
corpore Adam aliqua ejus pars absque ipsius diminu- 
tione, cum Adam institutus ut principium quoddam 
humanæ naturæ, aliquid habuerit ultra partes sui cor- 
poris personales, quod ab eo subtractum est pro :formanda 
Heva, salva ipsius integritate in ratione perfecti corporis 
humani: quæ locum habere non potuerunt in Beatis- 
sima Virgine, quæ uti singulare individuum habuit 
perfectissimum corpus hum anum, et aptissimam ma- 
teriam ad Christi corpus :formandum, quantum est ex 
parte feminæ, et ad ejus naturalem generation em. Ex 
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quo fit, ut non potuerit, ;salva integritate Bcat.t' 'Yil'- 
ginis, aliquid subtrahi, quod dici pOb::ict de substantia 
corporis IpSlUS. 
Itaque, cum per bane doctrinatn, Fidei principiis con- 
j ullctissiluam, directe et expressis verbis improbata 
reulanscrint a"serta in citato libro Patris Zephyrini, ejus 
doctrina habita est tallq Ui.lIll ,e erronea, pcriculosa, et 
scandalosa,', reprobatusque fuit cultus, quem ex ea præ- 
standum Deatis
inHú Virgini in Sacralnento altaris 
a

erebat. Loquendi autem formula' a nonnullis 
Patribus adhibitæ, Caro )farim est caro Christi etc. 
X obis carnelll Mariro manducandum ad salutem dedit, 
ita explicaudæ sunt, non ut dicamus, in Christo aliquid 
esse, quod sit )Iariæ; sed Christum conceptum esse ex 

[aria Virgine, IlJateriam ipsa ministrante in sin1Îlitu- 
dinem naturæ et speciei, et ideo filium ejus esse. Sic, 
quia caro Christi fuit Bumpta de David, ut expresse 
dicitur ad Rornano
 1: ,e Qui factus est ex senlÍne 
David secundum carnem," David dicitur Christus, ut 
notat S. .Augustinus enarrat, in Psalm. 144, nUIll. 
2: "Iutelligitur laus ipsi David, lau
 ipsi Christo." 
Christus uutcTn secundunl cal'ncm Daviù, quia Filiu
 
David." Et infra: e; Quia itaqne ex ipso Christu8 
secundum carnenl, ideo David." Est item solen1l1is 
Scripturæ usus, loquendo de parentibus, ut caro unius 
vocitetur caro alterius. Sic Laban, Gen. 29, dixit Jacob: 
cc Ob meum es, et caro mea;" et Judas, loquendo de 
fratre suo Joseph, Gen. ':27, ait: "Frater enim, et caro 
nostra est ;" et Lev. 18 legitur: cc Soror patl'is tui 
caro est patris tui, et soror matris tuæ caro est matrÏs 
tuæ;" absque eo quod hinc illft:.'rl'i possit, ut in Jacob 
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fuerit aliqua actualis pars corporis Laban, aut in Joseph 
pars Judæ, aut in filio pars aliqua patris, Igitur id 
solum affirmare licet, in Sacramento esse carnem Christi 
assuruptam ex l\faria, ut ait Sanctus Ambrosius relatus 
in canone Omnia, de Consecrate distinct. 2 his verbis: 
"Hæc caro mea est pro mundi vita, et, ut mirabilius 
loquar, non alia plane quam quæ nata est de Ma.ria, et 
pass a in cruce, et resurrexit de sepulcro; hæc, inquam, 
ipsa est." Et infra loquens de corpore Christi: "Illud 
vere, illud sane, quod sumptum est de Virgine, quod 
passum est, et sepultum." 
So much for Fr. de Someire's wild notion. As to 
Os,vald, his work is on the Index. Vide page 5 of 
" Appendix Librorum Prohibitorum a die 6 Septernbris, 
1852, ad mensem J unium, 1858." 
Additional Note, Ed. 5.-As another and recent in- 
stance of the jealousy ,vith which the Holy See preserves 
the bounds, within which both tradition and theology 
confine the CIlltU8 of the Blessed Virgin, I refer to a 
Decree of Inqui&ition of February 28, 1875, addressed 
to the Bishop of Presmilia. in which the title of" Queen 
of the Heart of Jesus," as well as a certain novel tv in 
the representation of l\Iadonna and Child, as in use in 
a certain Sodality, are condemned, on the ground that 
they may be understood in a sense inconsistent with the 
true faith. It will be found in the " Irish Ecclesiastical 
Record" for ApriL 1875. 
The Bishop had forbidden the 3 bove innovations, and 
the Sacred Congregation, " to which the examination of 
the matter was conuuitted by the Holy Father," says to 
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the Bishop, it cannot but (( acknowledO'e and P raise your 
t:) 
 
Excellency's zeal and care in defending the purity of the 
faith, especially in these days, when it seemlS not to be 
held in much account by men, \vho, whatever their 
piety, are led by a sovereign love of novelty to neglect 
the danger, incurred in consequence by the simple among 
the faithful, of deviating from the right sense of piety 
and de\'otion by means of strange and foreign doctrines. 
"To obviate this danger," the letter proceeds to say, 
the Sacred Congregation has at other times (altre volle) 
interposed, "to ,varn and reprehend" those \vho, by such 
language about the Blessed Virgin, "have not suffi- 
ciently contorrned to the fight Catholic sense," but 
"ascribe pow'er to her, as issuing from her divine 
maternity, beyond its due limits; UIS if this new title 
had brought her an accession of greatness and glory 
hitherto unknown, and, in the notion of her sublime 
dignity hitherto held by the Church according to the 
doctrine of the Holy Fathers, there were something still 
\vanting, not considering that, although she has the 
greatest influence (possa 11zoltissimo) ,vith her Son, still 
it cannot be piously affirnled that she exercises comilland 
over IIim (eserciti Ùnpero )." 
Further, in order apparently to mark the ministrative 
office of the Blessed Virgin, and her dependence as 8 
creature on her Son, " it has been ruled by the Sovereign 
Pontiff: that the images or pictures to be consecrated to 
the cullus in qu('stÎon, Inuòt represent the Virgin dS 
carrying the infant Jesus, not placed before her knec::" 
but in her arms." 
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TO HIS GRACE frEE DUKE OF NORFOJJK- 


HEREDITARY EARL MARSHAL OF EKGLAND, ETC" ETC. 


. 


hI"Y DEAR DUKE OF X ORFOLK, 


,V HEN I yielded to the earnest wish ,,'hich you, to- 
gether with man
' others, urged upon me, that I sho111d 
reply to )11'. Gladstone's recent expostulation, a friend 
suggested that I ought to ask your Grace's permission 
to address my remarks to you. Not that for a moment 
he or I thought of implicating you, in any sense or 
measure, in a responsibility which is solely and entirely 
my own; but on a very serious occasion, when such 
heavy charges had been made against the Catholics of 
England by so powerful and so earnest an adversary, it 
seemed my duty, in meet.ing his challenge, to gain the 
support, if I could, of a name, which is the special re- 
presentative and the fitting sample of a laity, as zealouß 
for the Catholic Religion as it is patriotic, 
You consented with something of the reluctance which 
I had felt myself when called upon to write j for it was 
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hard to be summoned at any age, early or late, from a 
peaceful course of life and the duties of one's station, to 
a scene of war. 
till, you consented; und for THyself, 
it i., the cOTopensation for a very unpleasant task, that 
I, who belong to a generation that is fast flitting away, 
am thus enabled, in what is likely to be my last publi- 
cation, to associate myself with one, on nlany accounts 

o dear to me,-so full of young promise-whose career 
is before him. 
I deeply grieve that 
r. Gladstone has felt it his 
duty to speak with such extraordinary severity of our 
Religion and of ourselves. I consider he has committed 
himself to a repreðentation of ecclesiastical documen t
 
which" ill not hold, and to a view of our position in 
the country which we have neither deserved nor can be 
patient under. None but t.he Scholl 111 '010[/0 wIn is 
competent to determine the force of Papal and 'ynodal 
utterances, and the exact interpretation of them is a 
work of time. But so much Inay be safely said of the 
decrees \vhich have lately been promulgated, and of t.he 
faithful who have received them, that Mr. Gladstone's 
account, both of them and of us, is neither trust\vorthy 
nor charitable. 
Yet not a little may be eaid in explanation of a step, 
"hich so many of his admirers and ,veIl-wishers deplore. 
I own to a deep feeling, that Catholics may in good 
measure thank themselves, and no one else, for bavin
 
alienated from them so religious a mind. There are those 
among us, as it must be confessed, who for years past 
have conducted themselves as if no responsibility at- 
tached to ,vild words and overbearing deeds; who have 
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tated truths in the :most paradoxical fornI, and stretched 
princ iples till t hey w ere close upon snapping; and who \ 
at length, having done their best to set the house on 
fire, leave to others the task of putting out the flame. 
The English people are sufficiently sensitive of the claims 
of the Pope, without having them, as if in defiance, 
flourished in their faces. Those claims most certainly I 
am not going to deny; I ha.ve never denied them. I 
have no intention, now that I have to write upon them, 
to conceal any part of them. And I uphold them as 
heartily as I recognize nlY duty of loyalty to the con- 
stitution, the laws and the government of England. I see 
no inconsistency in my being at once a good Oatholic and 
a good Englishman. Yet it is one thing to be able to 
satisfy myself as to my consistency, quite another to satisfy 
others; and, undisturbed as I am in my own conscience, 
I have great difficulties in the task before me. I have 
one difficulty to overCOllle in the present excitement of 
the public mind against our Religion, caused partly by 
the chroni c extravaganc If atholics here and 
there, partly by the vehement rhetoric which is the oc- 
casion and subject of this Letter. A worse difficulty lies 
in getting people, as they are commonly found, to put 
off the modes of speech and language which are usual 
with them, and to enter into scientific distinctions and 
traditionary rules of interpretation, which as being new 
to them, appear evasive and unnatural. And a third 
difficulty, as I may call it, is this-that in so very wide 
a subject, opening as great a variety of questions, and of 
opinions npon them, while it will be simply necessary to 
take the objections made against us and our faith, one by 
N 
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one, reaclers n1ay think n1C trifling with their patience, 
becau
e they do not find tho
e points first dealt with, on 
which they lay most stre
s thenlseh.cs. 
But I haye 
aid enough by way of preface; and 
without more de]:l.Y turn to ::\lr. Gladstolle't) pamphlet. 


. 
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 1. Introductory Remarks. 


THE main question which Yr. Gladstone has started I 
consider to be this :-Can Catholics be trustworthy 
subjects of the State? has not a foreign Power a hold 
over their consciences such, that it may at any tilne 
be used to the serious perplexity and injury of the civil 
government under which they live ? Not that 111'. 
Gladstone confines himself to these questions, for he goes 
out of his way, I am sorry to say, to taunt us wÌth our 
loss of mental and moral freedom, a vituperation which 
is not necessary for his purpose at all, He informs us 
too that we have" repudiated ancient history," and are 
rejecting n10dern "thought," and that our Church has 
been "refurbishing her rusty tools," and has been latcly 
aggravating, and is likely still more to aggravate, our 
state of bondage. I think it unworthy of 
r T. Glad- 
stone's high character thus to have inveighed against 
us; what intellectual manliness is left to us according to 
him? yet his circle of acquaintance is too ,vide, and his 
knowledge of his countrymen on the other hand too 
accurate, for him not to know that he is bringing a 
great amount of odium and bad feeling upon excellent 
men, whose only offence is their religion. The more 
.N2 
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illten
e is the prejudice with which we are re
arded by 
whole cla

e
 of men, the le
s is there of gel1ero
ity in 
his pouring upon u
 superfluous reproaches. The graver 
the charge ,vhicIl is the direct occilsion of his writing 
against us, the more careful should he be not to prej udice 
judge and jury to our disadvantage. Ko rhetoric is 
needed in England agaInst an unfortunate Catholic at 
any time: but so little is )Ir. Gladstone conscious of 
his treatment of us, that in one place of his l)alnphlet, 
t;trange as it Inay seem, he makes it his boast that he 
has been careful to "do nothing towards importing 
passiol.l into what is matter of pure argument,'
 IJP. 15, 
16. I venture to think he will one day be 
orry for what 
he ha
 t'aid. 
IIo,vever, ,ve must take things as we find them; and 
"'hat I propo
e to do is this-to put aside, unless it 
COllIes directly in Iny ".ay, hi
 accusation against us of 
rcpudiating ancient history, rejecting modern thought, 
and renouncing our 111cntal freedolu, and to confine 
myself for the most part to what he principally in:--ists 
upon, that Catholics, if they act consistently with 
their principles, cannot be loyal subjects ;-1 shall not, 
however, olnit notice of his attack upon our moral 
uprigL tness. 


The occasion and the grounds of )11'. Gladstone's iIn- 
peachrncllt of us, if I understand him, are as follows :- 
lIe was alarmed, as a statesman, ten years ago by the 
Pope's 
ncyclical of December 8, and by the Syllabus of 
Erroneous Propositions ,vhich, by the Pope's authority, 
accoIupanied its transmis
ion to the bishops. Then caIne 
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the Definitions of the Vatican Council in 1870, upon the 
universal jurisdiction and doctrinal infallibility of the 
Pope. And lastly, as the event ,vhich turned alarm 
into indignation, and into the duty of public remon- 
strance, "the Roman Catholic Prelacy of Ireland thought 
fit to procure the rejection of" the Irish University 
Bill of February, 1873, " by the direct influence which 
they exercised over a certain number of Irish Members 
of ParliaInent," &c. p. 60. This step on the part of the 
bishops showed, if I understand him, the new and mis- 
chievous force which had been acquired at Rome by the 
late acts there, or at least left him at liberty, by causing 
his loss of power, to denounce it. "From that timo 
for,vard the situation was changed," and an opening was 
made for a "broad political discussion" on the subject 
of the Catholic religion and its professors, and" a debt 
to the country had to be disposed of." That debt, if I 
am right, ,vill be paid, if he can ascertain, on behalf of the 
country, that there is nothing in the Catholic Religion to 
hinder its professors from being as loyal as other subject
 
of the State, and that the See of Rome cannot iuterfere 
with their civil duties so as to give the civil power 
trouble 01' alarm. The nlain ground on which he relies 
for the necessity of some such inquiry is, first, the text 
of the authoritative documents of 1864 and 1870; next, 
and still more, the anÙnus which they breathe, and the 
sustained aggressive spirit which they disclose; and 
thirdly, the daring deed of aggression in 1873, when the 
Pope, act.ing (as it is alleged) upon the Irish lVlembers 
of Parliament, succeeded in ousting from their seats a 
Ininistry who, besides past benefits, were at that very 
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time doing for Irish Catholics, and therefore oustt:d for 
doing, a spt:cial service. 
Now, it would be preposterous and officious in me to 
put myself forward as champion for the Venerable 
Prelacy of Ireland, or to take upon tnyself the part of 
ad vocate and representative of the IIoly See. " Non 
tali auxilio;" in neither .character could I come for,vard 
without great presumption; not the least for this rea:,on, 
because I cannot know the exact points which are really 
the gist of the affront, ,vhich 111'. Gladstone conceives he 
has sustained, ,vhether from the one quarter or from the 
other; yet in a qucstion so nearly interesting myself as 
that February bill, which he brought into the IIou
e, 
in great sincerity and kindne
s, for the benefit of the 
Catholic University in Ireland, I may be allowed to say 
tbus much-that I, who no\v have no official relation to 
the Irish Bishops, and am not in any sense in the counsels 
of Rome, felt at once, when I first StL'V the outline of 
that bill, the greatest astonishment on reading one of its 
provisions, and a dread which painfully affected me, lest 
::\I r. Gladstone perhaps was acting on an understanding 
with the Catholic Prelacy. I did not see how in honour 
they could uccept it. It was possible, did the question 
come over again, to decide in favour of the Queen's 
Colleges, and to leave the proj ect of a Catholic IT ni ver- 
sityalone. The Holy See might so have decided in 1847. 
:Rut at or about that date, three rescripts had come from 
Rome in favour of a distinctively Catholic Institution; 
a K ational Council had decided in its favour; . large offers 
of the Government had been rejected; grEat commotions 
had been caused in the political world; 1l1uuificent con- 
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tributions had been made ;-all on the sole principle 
that Catholic teaching "'"as to be uphelrl in the country 
inviolate. If, then, for the sake of a n10ney grant, or 
other secular advantage, this ground of principle ,vas 
deserted, and Catholic youths after all were allowed to 
attend the lectures of men of no religion, or of the Pro- 
testant, the contest of thirty years ,vould have been 
stultified, and the Pope and the Bishops ,vould seem to 
have been playing a game, while putting forward the 
plea of conscience and religious duty. I hoped that the 
clause in the Bill, which gave n1e such uneasiness, could 
have been omitted from it; but, anyhow, it "Tag an 
extreme relief to me when the papers announced that the 
Bishops had expressed their formal dissatisfaction ,,,"i th it. 
They determined to decline a gift laden with such a 
condition, and ,vho can hlan1e theln for so doing? ,,,"ho 
can be surprised that they should now do what they did 
in 1847? what new move in politics ,vas it, if they so 
determined? \vhat ,vas there in it of a factious character? 
Is the Catholic Irish inter
st the only one ,vhich is not 
to be represented in the House of Commons? \Vhy is 
not that interest as much a matter of right as any other? 
I fear to expose my o\vn ignorance of ParlialTIentary 
rules and proceedings, but I had supposed that the rail- 
\vay interest, and what is called the publican interest, 
,vere very po\verful there: in Scotland, too, I Lelieve, a 
government has a formidable party to deal \vith ; and, to 
revert to Ireland, there are the Home-rulers, who have 
objects in vie\v quite distinct from, or contrary to, those 
of the Catholic hierarchy. As to the Pope, looking at 
the surface of things, there is nothing to suggest that he 
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interferec I, there wa
 no neccs
ity of interft\rence, on so 
plain a puint; and, ,vhen an act can he sufficiently 
accounted for \vithout introducing an hypothetical cau
e, 
it i
 bad logic to introl1uce it. Speaking according to 
my light.:;, I altogether disLelieve the interpusition of 
ltome in the matter. In the proceedings \vhich they 
adopted, the Bishops \,,"el.e only using civil rights, com- 
mon to all, "\\Thich others also used and in their o\\"n \vay. 
'Yhy tnight it not be their duty to promote the interests 
of their religion by means of their political opportu- 
nities? Is there no Exeter Hall interest? I thought 
it \,,"as a received theory of our ReforIned Constitution 
that )Iembersof ParIiaIl1ent 'vere representatives,anù in 
SOlne I-\ort delegates of their constituents, and that the 
strength of each interest "Tas 
ho\\"n, all. 1 the course of 
the nation deterlnined, by the divisions in the House of 
COnlmOns. I recollect the TÍ1ncs intimating its regret, 
after one general election, that there "Ta
 no Engljqh 
Catholic in the ne" House, 011 the ground that every 
class and party should be represenÜ
.l there. Sur0ly the 
Catholic religion has not a sInall party in Irelanù; \vhy 
then should it not have a correspolH1ing nlunber of 
exponents ancl<lcfen(lcrs at 'Y cstn1Ïnster? So clear does 
thiR seem to U1C, that J think tllf\re 111Ust be 
Olne defect 
in IllY kno\vledge of fact
 to explain 
rr, GladHtone's 
surpriRe and displeasure at the conduct of the Irish 
Prelacy in 1873; yet T Huspect nOlle; an(l, if there he 
none then his unreasonablcnesH in this instance of 
, 
Irelanù makeH it not unlikel
'" that he is unreasonable 
alHo in hib judgnlent of the Encyclical, Syllabus, and 
Y" atican Decrees. 
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Ho,vever, the Bishops, I believe, not only opposed 1\11'. 
Gla(lstone"s bill, but, inF)tead of it, they asked for some 
money grant towards the expenses of their University. 
If so, their obvious argument \vas this-that Catholics 
formed the great n1ajority of the population of Ireland, 
g,nd it \vas not fair that the Protestant minority should 
have all that ,vas besto\ved in endO\Vlllent or otherwise 
upon education. To this the reply, I suppose, would 
be, that it wa::5 not ProtestantisIn, but liberal education 
that hacl the money, and that, if the Bishops chose to 
give up their o,vn principles and act as Liberals, they 
might have the benefit of it too. I am not concerned 
here with these arguments, but I \vish to notice the 
position which the Bishops ,vould occupy in urging such 
a request :-1 must not say that they \vere Irishmen 
first and Catholics afterwards, but I do say that in such 
a denlancl they spoke notsÏInply as Catholic Bishops, but 
as the Bishops of a Catholic nation. They did not speak 
from any promptings of the Encyclical, Syllabus, or 
Vatican Decrees. They claimed as Irislunen a share in 
the endo\vments of the country; and has not Ireland 
surely a right to speak in such a matter, and might not 
her Bishops fairly represent her? It seems to me a 
great mistake to think that everything that is done by 
the Irish Bishops and clergy is clone on an ecclesiastical 
Illotive; ,vhy not on a national? but if so, such acts 
have nothing to do with ROlne. I kno\v well \vhat 
simple firIn faith the great body of the Irish people have, 
and ho\v they put the Catholic Religion before anything 
else in the \vorld. It is their con1fort, their joy, their 
treasure, their boast, their cOInpensation for a bUIlth'ed 
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,vorldly flisadvantages; but ,vho can fleny that in poli- 
tics their conùuct at tiDIcs-nay, In ore than at tilnes- 
has had a tla your rather of their nation than of their 
Church? Only in the last general election this ,vas 
saiù, ,vhen they "rere so earnest for Home Rule. ',,"hy, 
then, must lUr. Glacbtone come ùo,vn upon the Catholic 
Religion, because the Irbh love dearly the Green Island, 
and its interests? Ireland is not the only country in 
,vhich politics, or patriotisln, or party, haR been so 
closely associated ,vith religion in the llatioll or a class, 
that it is difficult to Hay ,vhich of th(\ various Illotive 
pril1ciple
 wa
 upperl11o
t. " Thf\ Puritan," fìays 

Iacaulay, "prostrated hirnself in th
 dust before his 
)Iaker, but he Set hi8 foot on the neck of his king:" I 
am not accusing 
uch a man of hypocrisy on account of 
this; having great ,vrongs, as he considered, both in 
religious and temporal matters, and the authors of these 
distinct wrongs Leing the same per
ons, he did not 
nicely discriminate between the act8 ,vhich he did as 
a patriot and the act8 ,vhich he did as a Puritan. 
.A,nd so as regards Irishmen, they do not, cannot, dis- 
tinguish betw'een their love of Ireland and their love 
of re1igion; their patriotislll is religious, and their reli- 
gion is strongly tinctured ,viti! patriotism: and it is hard 
to recognize the abstract and Ideal Ultralnontane, pure 
and simple, in the concrete exhibition of him in flesh and 
blood as found in the polling-booth orin his chapel. I Ù0 
not see ho,v the Pope can be Inaùe ans,vera ble for hin) in 
any of his political acts (Juring' the last fifty years. 
This leads Dle to a Rul
ject, of ,vhich 1\11'. Gladstone 
11lake
 a good deal in his paIuphlet. I will 
ay of a 
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great man, whom he quotes, and for whose memory I 
have a great respect, I mean Bishop Doyle, that there 
was just a little tinge of patriotism in the way in which, 
on one occasion, he speaks of the Pope. I dare say any 
of us would have done the same, in the heat of a great 
struggle for national liberty, for he said nothing but 
what was true and honest; I only mean that the ener- 
getic language which he used was not exactly such as 
would have suited the atmosphere of Rome. He says to 
Lord Liverpool, " We are taunted with the proceedings 
of Popes. What, my Lord, have we Catholics to do 
with the proceedings of Popes, or why should we be 
made accountable for them?" p.27. Now, with some 
proceedings of Popes, we Catholics have very luuch to do 
indeed; but, if the context of his words is consulted, I 
Inake no doubt it would be found that he was referring 
to certain proceedings of certain Popes, when he said that 
Catholics had no part of their responsibility. Assuredly 
there are certain acts o:f Popes in which no one would 
like to have part. Then, again, his words require some 
pious interpretation when he says that" the allegiance 
due to the king and the allegiance due to the Pope, are 
as distinct and as divided in their nature as any two 
things can possibly be," p. 30. Yes, in their nature, in 
the abstract, but not in the particular cose; :for a heathen 
State might bid me throw incelJ.se upon the altar ùf 
Jupiter, and the Pope would bid me not to do sOo I 
venture to make the same remark on the Address of the 
Irish Bishops to their clergy and laity in 1826, quoted 
at p. 31, and on the Declaration of the Vicars Aposto]ic 
in England, 1 0 bid. 
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Rut I must not be supposed fùr an instant to mean, in 
what [ha.ve said, that the venerable Dien, to whoul I 
have referred, were aware of auy ambiguity either in 
such statements as the above, or in others which were 
denials of the Pope's infallibility. Indeed, one of them 
at an carlier date, 17D3, Dr. Troy, Archbishop of Dublin, 
had introduced into onê of his Pastorals the subject 
which 
lr. Gladstone considers they so summarily dis- 
posed of. The Arch bishop .says, "Jlany Catholics 
contend that the 11 0pe , ,vhen teaching the universal 
Church, as their suprelne visible head and pastor, as suc- 
ces
or to St. Peter J and heir to the promises of special 
assistance made to him by Jesus Christ, is infallible; 
and that his decrees and decisions in that capacity are to 
be respected as rules of faith, when they are dogmatical 
or confined to doctrinal points of faith and morals 
Oth rs de y is, and require the eÁpressed or tacit 
acquiescence 0 . Church, a'scn1blecl Qr dispersed} to 
stamp. f' Hi ility n his ogrn . I de · Until the 
Church shall decide upon thi8 question of the Schools, 
either opinion may be adopted by individual Catholics, 
without any breach of Catholic COnUIll1nÎon or peace. 
The Catholics of Ireland have lately declared, that it is 
not an article of the Catholic faith; nor are they thereb
" 
required to believe or profpss that the Pope is infallible , 
without adopting or abjuring either of the recited 
opinions ,vhich are open to discussion, ".hile the Church 
continues silent about theIn." The Archbishop thus 
addressed his flock, at the time when he was infonning 
them that the Pope had altpred the oath which was 
taken by the Catholic Bishops. 
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As to t.he lan guage of the Bishops in 1826, e u ' 
l'ecollect that at that time the clergy, both of Ireland and 
England \vere educated in Gallican opinions. They 
took those opinions for granted, and they thought, if 
they \vent 80 :far as to ask themselves the question, that 
the definition of Papal Infallibility was simply impos- 
sible. Even among those at the Vatican Council, who 
themselves personally believeJ in it, I believe there were 
Bishops who, until the actual definition had been pa8sed, 
thought that such a definition could not be made. 
Perhaps they would argue that, though the historical 
evidence was sufficient :for their own personal conviction, 
it was not sufficiently clear of difficulties to be made the 
ground of a Catholic dogma. 1tIuch more would this be 
the feeling of the Bishops in 1826. "How," they 
would ask, "can it ever come to pass that a majority of 
our order should find it their duty to relinquish their 
prime prerogative, and to make the Church take the 
shape of a pure monarchy?" They would think its 
definition as much out of the question, as the prospect 
that, in twenty-five years after their time, there \vould 
be a hierarchy of thirteen Bishops in England, with a 
cardinal for Archbishop. 
But, all this while, such modes of thinking were 
foreign altogether to the minds of the entourage o:f the 
IIoly See. 1tIr. Gladstone himself says, and the Duke of 
'Vellington and Sir Robert Peel must have known it m; 
well as he, "The Popes have kept up, with compara.. 
. tively little intermission, for ,veIl-nigh a thousand years, 
their clailll to dogmatic infallibility," p. 28. Then, if 
the Pope's ch\lm to infallibiìity ,vas so patent a fact, 
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could they ever suppose tbat he could be brought to 
adlnit that it \vas hopeless to turn that claim into a 
dogma? In truth, 'Vellington and Peel were very 
little interested in that question j as ,vas said in a 
Petition or Declaration, signed among others by Dr. Troy, 
it was" in1llluterial in a political light j" but, even if 
they thought it material, or if there" ere other questions 
they \vanted to ask, why go to Bishop Doyle? If they 
wanted to obtain some real infornlation about the proba- 
bilities of the future, why did they not go to head- 
quarters? "Thy did they potter about the halls of 
Universities in this matter of })apdl exorbitances, or 
rely upon the pamphlets or examinations of Bishops 
whorn they never asked for their credentials? WhJ" 
Dot go at once to Rome? 

rhe reason is plain: it was a most notable in- 
stance, ,vith a grave consequence, of what is a fixed 
tradition with us the English people, and a great em- 
barrassment to every adlnini
tration in its dealings with 
Catholics. I recollect, years ago, Dr. Griffiths, Vicar 
Apostolic of the London District, giving me an account 
of an interview he had \\ith the late Lord Derby, then I 
suppose Colonial Secretary. I understood him to say 
that Lord Derby was in perple<ity at the time, on 
ome 
'Vest India matter, in which Catholics were concerned, 
because he could not find their responsible representative. 
He ".anted Dr. Griffiths to undprtakc the office, and ex- 
pressed sOlnething of disappointment when the Bishop 
felt obliged to decline it. A chronic n1alady has from' 
time to tÜne its paroxyslllS, and the history on \vhich 
I HIll now eugat;eJ is a serious instance of it. I think 
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it is impossible that the British government could have 
entered into formal negotiations with the Pope, with- 
out its transpiring in the course of them, and its be- 
coming perfectly clear, that Rome could never be a 
party to such a pledge as England wanted, and that no 
pledge from Catholics was of any value to which Rome 
\vas not a party. 
But no; they persisted in an enterprise \vhich \vas 
hopeless in its first principle, for they thought to break 
the" indissoluble tie ,vhich bound together the head and 
the members,-and doubtless Rome felt the insult, 
though she might think it prudent not to notice it. 
France ,vas not the keystone of the ecumenical po\ver, 
though her Church was so great and so famous; nor 
could the hierarchy of lreland, in spite of its fidelity 
to the Catholic faith, give any pledge of the future 
to the statesmen who required one; there ,vas but one 
See, w'hose ,vord was worth anything in the matter, 
" that church " (to use the language of the earliest of 
our Doctors) "to ,vhich the faithful all round about are 
bound to have recourse." Yet for three hundred years 
it has been the official rule with England to ignore the 
existence of the Pope, and to deal with Catholics in 
England, not as his children, but as sectaries of the 
Roman Catholic persuasion, Napoleonsaid tohisenvoy, 
" Treat ,vith the Pope as if he w
s master of 100,000 
DIen." So clearly did he, from mere \vorldly sagacity, 
comprehend thePope'eplacein the then state of European 
affairs, as to say that, "if the Pope had not existed, it 
would have been \vell to have created him for that occa- 
sion, as the ROlnan consuls created a dictator in difficult 
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circulHstaHces." (.A.lison's 1I1'
t. ch, 35.) But w'e, in 
the instance of the greatest, the olde
t po,ver in Europe, 
a church \vhose grandeur in paBt history rlcmandeò, one 
"you}(1 think, SOUle reverence in our trcatment of hcr, the 
l110ther of English Christianity, " ho, \",hether her subse- 
(luent conduct had ah\ ays been lllotherly or not, had 
he en a true friend to 
 in the beginning of our history, 
her \ye have not only renounced, but, to use a fan1Ïliar 
,yord, ,ve have absolutely cut. rrillle ha
 gone on and 
"yc haye no relenting
 ; to-day, as little as yesterday, do 
"ye unùcr::;tand that pride \\?as not nlade for mall, nor the 
cuddling of re
enhllellts for a great people. I aUI enter- 
ing into no theological que
tion: I am speaking all 
along of luere decent 
ecular intercourse bet,,"cen Eng- 
lanò and ROllle. .A. hU1Hlred. grievancc
 "yould have 
been Het right on their firf't uprising, had there been a 
frank diplomatic un(ler
tal}(lillg het,veen t\\yo great 
po\\?ers; but, on the contrary, even ",.ithin the laBt fe\\' 
\\-eeks, the present )finistry has (lestroyc(1 any hope of 
a hetter state of things by\vithdra,ving froIl1 the "\7" atican 
the lnakeshift channel of intercoun-;e \vhich had of late 
years been pcrn1itted there. 
The worlt1 of politics has its la,,?s ; an(1 such abnormal 
courses as England has pur-.;ueel have their lYC1nesis. 
....\ll event has taken place w'hich, alas, alrea<1y Inakes 
it
clf felt in issues, unfortunate for English Catholics 
certainly, hut also, as I think, for our country. A great 
Council has IJccn called; antI as England ha
 for 
o I01Jg' a 
tiulc ignored RUllle, R01l1e, I kuppube, it 111USt be baitl lias 
in turn ignored Engla uel. I do not mean of set purpo::-,(:} 
ignored, Lut as the natural conscllucucc of our act, 
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BiRhops hrought from the corners of the earth, in 1870, 
what could they kno,v of English blue books and Par- 
lialnentary debates in the years 1826 and 1829? It 
was an extraordinary gathering, and its possibility, its 
purpose, and its issue, were alike marvellous, as depend- 
ing on a coincidence of strange conJitiol1s, which, as 
n1Ïght be said beforehand, never could take place. Such 
was the long reign of the Pope, in itself a marvel, as 
being the sole exception to a recognized ecclesiastical 
tradition. Only a Pontiff so unfortunate, so revered, 
so largely loved, so popular even ,vith Protestants, ,vith 
such a prestige of long sovereignty, with such claims 
on the Bishops around him, both of age and of paternal 
gracious acts, only such a man could have hanllonized 
and guided to the conclusion ,vhich he pointed out, an 
asseln bly 
o variously cOlnposed. And, considering the 
state of theological opinion seventy years before, not 
less marvellous ,vas the concurrence of all but a fe,v out 
of so many hundred Bishops in the theological judg- 
ment, so long desired at Rome; the protest made by 
some eighty or ninety, at the terlnination of the 
Council, against the proceedings of the vast 111ajority 
lying, not against the truth of the doctrine then de- 
fined, but against the fact of its definition. N or less to 
be noted is the neglect of the Catholic po,vers to send 
representatives to the Council, who might have laid 
before the Fathers its political bearings. For myself, I 
did not call it inopportune, for times and seasons are 
known to God alone, and persecution may be as oppor- 
tune, though not so pleasant as peace; nor, in accepting 
as a dogu1a ,vhat I had ever held as a truth, could I be 
o 
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doing violenc0 to any theological vie,,," or conclusion of 
my 0\\711: nor has thp acceptancl' of it any lo
ical or 
practical eth'ct \vhab'Yl'l", as I consitler, in ,veakl">Hing' 
Iny allt'giancl' to l
neell \ jf'toria; hut there are fc\\ 
Catholics, [ think, "rho 
"ill not tleeply rC
'1.'et, though 
no one he in fault, that the English and Irish Prelacies 
of 1826 did not forese the possibility of the 
ynoclal 
detern1Ïnation
 of 1870, nor can we \vonder t.hat 
Stateslllen :::-hould feel themselves aggrieved that. 
stipulation
, \",hich they consitler('d ncccssary for 
Catholic elllancipation, should have Lûen, àS they Inay 
thin k, rudely cast to the \viud:-t. 
And now I lll"nst pa
s frolH the Inere accidents of thfl 
contro'
erRY to its e

ential points, and [ cannot treat 
then1 to the 
atisfactiou of :\1r. Gla(lston(\, unlcss I go 
back a bYTeat ,yay, anù be allowèll tu 
peak ui' thl) 
ancient Cathulic Church. 
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\V HEN 1\11". Gladstone accuses us of C( repudiating 
ancient history," he means the ancient history of the 
Church; also, I understand him to be vie\ving that 
history under a particular aspect. There are lllany 
aspects in which Christianity presents itHelf to us ; for 
instance, the aspect of social usefulness, or of devotion, 
or again of theology; but, though he in one place 
glances at the last of these aspects, his o,vn vie\v of it 
is its relation to,yards the civil po\ver. He writes" as 
one of the world at large;" a
 a "laynlan \vho ha
 
spent. most and the best years of his life in the observa
 
tion and practice of politics" (p. 7) : and, as a statesméri, v- 
he naturaUy looks at the Church on its political side, 
Accordingly, in his title-page, in \vhich he professes to 
be expostulating "\vith us for accepting the Vatican 
Decrees, he does so, not for any reason \vhatever, but 
because of their incolupatibility\vith our civil allegiance. 
This is the key-note of his Í1npeachn1ent of us. A'd 3 
public man, he has only to do with the public action 
and effect of our Religion, its aspect upon national 
affairs, on our civil duties, on our foreign interests; 
anù he tells us that our Religion has a bearing and be- 
o 2 


I . 
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haviour towards the State utterly unlike that of ancient 
Christianity. so unlike that ,ve may be even said to 
n'pue Iiate ""hat Cbristianity ,vas in its first centuries, so 
unlike to ,,,,hat it \VaH then, that ,ve have actually for- 
feited the prouel boast of being' C( Evcroneand the saIne;" 
unlike, 1 say, in this, that our action is so antagonistiC' 
to the 
tate's action, and our claims so menacing to 
civil peace and prosperity. 
Intlee(I! then I 
uppose that St. Ignatius of Antioch, 
antI St. Polycarp ofSlnyrna, 'tnd St. Cyprian of Carthag-e, 
and St. Laurence of Ron1e, that St. Ale-x:ander and St. 
Paul of Constantinople, that St. An1 brose of '1ilan, that 
Pope
 Leo, John, Sylverian, Gregory, anfl '1 artin, all 
l11ernhers of the" UIl(lividcd Church," ('ared suprelllely, 
anel Iahoure(l succl's
fuI1y, to cultivate peaceful relations 
4vith the go,"ernlllent of Rome. They had no doctrines 
and precept
, no rule
 of life, no isolation and a.ggrc
- 
sivenes
, ,yhich cau
eel them to be consielered, in Hpitp of 
thems
lves, the enemies of the human race! 
Iay I 
not, ,vithout disrespect, subn1Ït to 
1r, Gladstone that 
this is very paradoxical? Surely it is our fidelity to 
the history of our forefathers, and not it<1 repudiation, 
,yhich )11'. Gladstone dislikes in us. 'Yhen, indeed, 
,yas it in ancient tilHes that the State did not sho,v 
jealousy of the Church? 'Vas it when Decius and 
Dioclesian slaughtered their thousands "Tho had abjured 
the religion of old Rome? or, \vas it ,vhen Athanasius 
,vas bani
hed to Treves? or \yhen Basil, on the Iln- 
perial Prefect's crying out, "Kever before did any ll1an 
Inake so free ,vith Ine," answered, " Perhaps you never 
bûforc fell in with a Bishop" ? or ,,,,,hen Chrysostom \VaR 
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sent off to Cucusus, to be worried to death by au 
Empress? Go through the long annals of Church 
Hißtory, century after century, and say, was there ever 
a time when her Bishops, and notably the Bishop of 
Rome, were slow to give their testimony in behalf of 
the moral and revealed law and to suffer for their 
obedience to it? ever a time when they forgot that 
they had a message to deliver to the wOl'ld,-not the 
task Inerely of administering spiritual consolation, or of 
rnaking the sick-bed easy, or of training up good mem- 
bers of society, or of "serving tables" (though all 
this was included in their raIl ge of duty),-but spe- 
cial1y and directly, a definite message to high and low, 
.from the ,vorl d's 
Iaker, whether men would hear or 
whether they ,vould forbear? The history surely of the 
Church in all past times, ancient as ,veIl as medieval, 
is the very embodiment of that tradition of Apos- 
tolical independence and freedom of speech which in the 
eyes of man is her great offence now. 
Nay, that independence, I may say, is even one of 
her Notes or credentials; for where shall we find it ex- 
cept in the Catholic Ch urch ? "I spoke of Thy 
testimonies," says the Psalmist," even before kings, 
and I was not ashamed." This verse, I think Dr. 
Arnold used to say, rose up in judgment against the 
Anglican Church, in spite of its rpal excellences. As to 
the Oriental Churches, everyone knows in what bond- 
age they lie, whether they are under the rule of the 
Czar or of the Sultan. Such is the act.ual fact that, 
whereas it is the very mission of Christianity to bear 
witness to the Creed and Ten Commandments in a 
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,vorld ,vhich is averse to then1, ROlne is }luW the OIU: 
faithful representative, and thereby is heir and SUcct-bsor; 
of that free-spoken dauntless Church of old, wnose 
political and social traditions )Ir. Gladstone says the 
said ltolnc has repudiated. 
I have one thing more to say on the subject of Ule 
" SCJnpcr cadcln." In tl'uth, this fidelity to the ancient 
Chri
tiall system, seen in modern l
olne, was tHe 
lUlninous fact which more than any other turned D1cn s 
minds at Oxford forty )'cars ago to look towards ner 
with reverence, interest, and 10\ e. It affccted Inùi,'idual 
Jninds variously of course; B0111e it even brought on 

\'entual1y to conversiolJ, others it only restrained lroln 
active opposition to her clailns; but none of us could read 
the Fathers, and dctcrnlil1c to be their disciples, without 
fcelin
 that ROlne, like a faith fuI steward, had kept 11) 
fulllcs8 and in vigour ,vhat our own cOlnnlunioll had let 
drop. The Tracts :for the 'finles "ere founded on u 
deadly antagouisTIl to what in thc
e last cCllturie/3 has 
been called Erastianism or Cæsnri'3m. Their \vriters con- 
sidered the Church to be a divine creation, "not of men, 
neithcr by man, but by Jesus Christ," the .Ark of Salvtt- 
tioll, the Oracle of Truth, the l
riùe of Christ, 'with a 
nll'

age to all IHcn evcl'Jwlh:re, and a clailll on their 
love and obedience; and
 in relation tù the civil power, 
the object of that pruJuise of the J cwish prûphcts, 
"Dehold, I will lift up My IIand to the Gentiles, and 
will set up 1\ly standard to the pC'oplcs: kings anll tlH:'Ír 
qupcns shall bow down to thee with their face toward 
tbe earth, and they shall lick up the dust of thy feet.:) 

 0 Ultl'UrnOll taue (
O calleJ) coulJ go beyolid th()
e 
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\vritcrs in the account which they gave of her from the 
P:rophets, and that high notion is recorded beyond 

l1istake in a thousand passages of their writings. 
There is a fine passage of 
Ir. Keble's in the Britisll 
Critic, in animadversion upon a contemporary reviewer. 
)11'. Hurrell Froude, speaking of the Church of England, 
had said that " she was 'united' to the State as Israel 
to Egypt." This shocked the reviewer in question, 
who exclain1ed in consequence, "The Church is not 
united to the State as Israel to Egypt; it is united as a 
Lelievin g 'wife to a ht/.sband who threatened to apostatize; 

nd, as a Christian wife so placed would act . . cling- 
ing to the connexion . . so the Church must struggle 
even now, and save, not herself, but the State, from the 
crÏrne of a divorce." On this 
Ir. Keble says, " We 
had thought that the Spouse of the Church was a very 
different Person from any or all States, and her relation 
to the State through Him Ve1"Y unlike that oj'lters, wllose 
duties are 8
tmmed up in 'love, service, cllerishing, and 
obedience.' And since the one is exclusively of this 
world, the other essentially of the eternal world, such 
an ..Alliance as the above sentence describes, ,vould have 
seerned to us, not only fatal, but monstrous!" 1 Alid he 
q notes the lines,- 


" :Mortua quinetiam jungebat corpora vi vis, 
Componens manibusque manus, atque oribus Ol'a : 
Tormenti genus! " 


It was this same conviction t.hat the Church had rights 
which the State could not touch, and was prone to 


I Review of Gladstone's "The State in its Relations with the 
Church," October, 1839. 
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ignore, and which in eOllseqUl'ncl' ,vere the occ:t'n:;r of 
great troubles between the two, that led Yr. 
-'ro\ld
 at 
the beginning of the nloveluent to tran:-;late the l,
t.ters 
of t;t. Tholllas Becket, and 
(r. Bo,vùen to write the 
Life of Hildebrand. .A.::' to nlyself, I will but refer, a8 
to uue out of nlan)" passages with t he 
anle drift" in che 
books and tract
 which 1- published at tha.t tilne, tu In)' 
'Yl1Ït-
lúnday and ',""'hit-1'ul:
day Sermons. 
I believe a large ntllnber of llleInbers of the Church 
of England at this tilllc are faithful to the doctrinc 
".hich ,va.s proclaimed \\'ithin it
 pale in 1833, and 
following years; the luain differencc betwel'n tbmB and 
Cathulics being, not as to the existence of certain high 
prerogati,.cs and spiritual powers in the Christi:lll 
Church, but that the powers which \\
C give to the II ('ly 
Sèe, they lodge in her l3ishop.s and l>riests, ,vhether a
 
a body or indiyidually. Of course, this is a very iUl- 
portant difference, but it does not interfere with Iny 
argument here. It docs seem to me preposterous to 
charge the Catholic Church of to-day wit h repudiating 
ancient history by certain political acts of hers, aud 
thereby losing her iùentity, when it was her very like- 
ness in political action to the Church of the first 
centuries, that has in our til1
e attracted even to her 
cOlunlunion, and at least to her teaching, not a fe,v 
educated nlcn, who nlade those firbt centuries their 
special model. 


Rut I have more to say on this subject, p('rhaps too 
nHlCh, when I go on, as I now do, to contelnplate the 
Christian Church, when persecution \\'u::) exchaug-ed for 
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c8t.abliRhment, and her enemies became her children. 
A 8 she resisted and defied her persecutors, so she ruled 
"her convert people. Anù surely this was but natural, 
Hnd will startle those only to whom the subject is new. 
If the Church is independent of the State, so far a s she 
is a messenger from God, therefore, should the State, 
with its high officials and its subject masses, come into 
her conllllunion, it is plain that they must at once 
ell nge hostility into subn1ission. There was no rniddle 
term; either they must deny her clairn to divinity or 
humble thelnselves before it,-that is, as far as the 
domain of religion extends, and that dornain is a wide 
one. They could not place God and man on one level. 
'Ve F-ee this principle carried out anlong ourselves in aU 
sectR every day, though with greater or less exactness of 
application, according to the supernatural power which 
they ascribe to their ministers or clergy. It is a senti- 
ment of nature, which anticipates the inspired command, 
"Obey thetn that have the rule over you, and submit 
yourselves, for they watch for your souls." 
As regards the Roman Emperors, immediately on their 
becon1Ïng Christians, their exaltation of the hierarchy 
was in proportion to its abj ect condition in the heathen 
period. Grateful converts felt that they could not do 
too n1uch in its bonour and service. Emperors bowed 
the head before the Bishops, kissed their hands and 
asked their blessing. When Constantine entered into 
the presence of the assembled Prelates at Nicæa, his 
eyes fell, the colour mounted up Into his cheek, and his 
mien was that of a suppliant; he would not sit, till the 
Bishops bade him, and he kissed the wounds of the 
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Confessors. Thus he set the example for the succ('s
or8 
of his po\ver, nor did the Bishops decline such hOIlOUI'ð. 
Royalladics served them at table; victorious generulli 
did penance for sin and asked forgiveness. 'Vhen they 
quarrelled with them, and ".ould banish them, their hand 
trClllblcd when they came to sign the order, and after 
various attempts they gave up their purpose. Soldiers 
raised to sovereignty asked their recognition and were 
refused it. Cities under imperial displeasure sought 
their intervention, and the master of thirty legions fûllUd 
himself powerlebs to withstand the fecble voice of SOlnc 
aged travel-stained stranger. 
Laws were passed in favour of the Church; BisholJS 
could only be judged by nishops, and the causes of their 
clergy wcre withdrawn frotH the secular courts. Their 
sentence was final, as if it were th
 ElllperOl"s 0\\'11, auu 
the governor8 of provinces were bound to put it In 
exccution. Litigants everywhere \ycre allowed the liberty 
of referring their causes to the tribunal of the llishop
, 
\vho, besides, became arbitrators on a large scale in 
private quarrelcl; and the public, even heathcns, wi"hcd 
it so. St. .Aulbrosc was f:;Olllctilnes so taken up with 
bu::;iIH'ss of this 
ort, that hp had titHe for nothing e]t;c. 
St. 
\u::;tin and Theodoret both c'oBlplain of the weight of 
such 
ccular eIlU'aO'l'lllCllts as were forced U p on them b y 
b t'" , 
tho importunity of the people. 
 or was this aU; the 
Elnperors showed their belief in the divinity of the 
Church and of it
 creed by acts of what we should now 
call persecution. Jews were forbidden to proselytize a 
Christian; Christians were forbidden to become pagans; 
P arran riO'ht::; Wel e abolished J the Luuk
 of heretics and 
t:) 0 
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infidels were burned wholesale; their chapels were razed 
to the ground, and even their private meetings were 
Illade illegal. 
These characteristics of the convert Empire were the 
ilnmediate, some of them the logical, consequences of its 
new faith. II ad not the Emperors honoured Christianity 
in its ministers and in its precepts, they would not 
properly have deserved the name of converts. Nor was 
it unreasonable in litigants voluntarily to frequent the 
episcopal tribunals, if they got justice done to then} there 
better than in the civil courts. As to the prohibition 
o f her etical nleet. ngs, nnot get mJTself quite to eliev
 
that Pagans, 
Iarcionites, and l\lanichees had much 
tendl'rness.,2.f conscience in their religious profession, or 
\vere woundeà seriously by the Imperial rescripts to their 
-- 
disadvantage. 
lany of these sects were of a Inost 
ilnmoral charaeter, whether in doctrine or practice; 
others were forms of witchcraft; often they were little 
better than paganism. The N ovatians certainly stand 
on higher ground; but on the whole, it would be lllost 
unj ust to class such wild, impure, inhulnan rites with 
even the most extravagant and grotesque of American 
sectaries now. They could entertain DO bitter feeling 
that inj ustice was done them in their repression. They 
ilid not D1uke free thought or priva.te judgment their 
watch-words. The populations of the Empire did not 
rise in revolt when its religion was changed. There 
,v ere two broad conditions which accompanied the grant 
of all this ecclesiastical power and privilege, and made 
the exercise of it possible; first, that the people con- 
sentcd to it, secondly, that the law of the Empire enacted 
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and cJ'..forced it. T
U8 high and low opened the door to it. 
'rIte Uhul'ch of courtiO would tsay that such prerogatives 
wer(' ju
tly hers, as bl\ing at least congr uoqs grants 
nladl-" tu her, on the part of the State, in return for the 
bell('fit
 which she bestowed upon it. It was her right 
tu delnand thenl, and tho Stato'
 duty to concede then). 
This 
ccms to have beúll- the bi.l
is of the ne\v state of 

otiety. .\nd in fact thc
e prerogatives ,vcre in force 
and in exercise all through those trouùlou
 centuries 
which followed the break-up of the Imperial sway: and, 
though the handling of them at length fell into the 
hands of one 
ee exclusively (on which I shall re- 
Inark presently), the see of Peter, yet the sub- 
stance and character of the
c prcrogatives, and the 
Church's claÏ1u to possess them, remained ulltouched. 
The change in the internal allocation of power did 
not affect the existcnce aud the use of the power 
itsel f. 
Itanke, speaking of this development of ecclesiastical 
snpl'Plnacy upon the conversion of tho Enlpire, renlarks 
us follows :- 
"It app(\ars to me that this "as the result of an 
internal necessity. The rise of Christianity involved the 
liberation uf religion from all political elements. From 
thi
 followed the growth of a distinct ecclesiastical class 
with a peculiar constitution. In this separation of the 
Church froln the State consists, perhaps the greatest, the 
most pervading and influential peculiarity of all Chris- 
tian titlies. The spiritual aud secular powers may conle 
into near contact, Inay even stand in the closest COIll- 
munity ; but thcy can be thoroughly incorporated only at 
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rare conjunctures and for a short period. Their mutual 
relations, their positions with regard to each other, form, 
frolli thi
 tÌ1ne for,vard, one of the most in1portant con- 
siderations in all history."-The Popes, vol. i. p. 10, 
transl. 
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SO\Y ".(\ ('0111(\ to tlit, ,]istinctivl" (]och.illt' of th(' Catholic 
I:1'li
ion. tlw. cloctrin., \vhich '-\t'paratr's U
 frolH all other 
,I 'noluinatioll:'\ uf 'hrist ialls ho" ('\"C')' n.-ar t h..y Uta,) 
approach to \1..';; in otlH'r rt'spC'ct
, th -) cluilll" of th s" of 
H01JlC, "hich htl\ ' 
Ï\ ell occasion to 'fro Glacl
toll 
'
 
Palnphlct alltl h) tIll' rClllurks \\'hich T lUll no\,' IBaking' 
npon it, Of th 
t" ri
hts prerogativè
, pri\'ilt\(res, antI 
t lutil'
, ,vhich I ha, e h 'cn
urvcyingin t h..êUICipllt Church. 
the POI' i:-, hi
torically the h..ir, I ",hall ,h"l,ll no". upon 
thi:-, point, 
 .., flir iL,
 it is to In} purpo"\l' to do RO, not 
trC'(Lting' it th('olog-ically (('l
t"\ I JIlU"\t ,lefinp un,l pro\" 
froJll 
('..iptnn' fillcl thc' F.1ther
 tl1 -' IC Prilllatus jur' 
divino ROlnani Pontiticis," which of courSt' I tinllly 
hol,I), hut historically,1 hC'(,;UlSP 'II'. (;lads(ouc nppt'a.lx 
to history. Tnstc'acl'ot treating- it th p olo cr ica1Jy I ,,'
h 
to look \\ ith ((lS it "'c'1"l') 
ecula.., or \ PH Hon-Cat holic 
..ye:-; at the PC)\"c'r
 c}ailllPc} c]uriu(r th.- last thuu
anfl 
year:.; hy t hf\ Pop -that i
, only a!-4 they lic' in t hl' 
natnr' of th.. ca
t\ an,] on the sUI.faf'l' of the facts \\.hich 
COUle hefore us in hi:..;tory. 


1 Hi
tory never ber\'e
 I}, the m(>a"UTe of dúgrn&tic truth in its 
f111nf',.. ritZ, in r, 
 R 
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I. I t)ay the Pope is the heir of the Ecumenical 
IIierarchy of the :fourth century, as being, what I may 
call, heir by default. Noone else claims or exercises its 
rights or its duties. Is it possible to consider the 
Patriarch of 
Ioscow or of Constantinople, heir to the 
historical pretensions of St. Ambrose or St. 
Iartin? 
Does any Anglican Bishop for the last 300 years recall 
t.o our minds the image of St. Basil ? Well, then, has 
all that ecclesiastical power, which makes such a show' 
in the Christian Empire, simply vanished, or, if not, 
\V here is it to be found? I wish Protestants would 
throw then1selves into our minds upon this point; lain 
not holding an argument with them; I am only wishing 
them to underst.and where we stand and how \ve look at 
things. There is this great difference of belief between 
us and them: they do not believe that Christ set up a 
visible society, ather ingdom, for the propagation 
and maintenance of His religion, for a necessary hOlue 
and a refuge for His people; but we do. \Y' e know the 
kingdom is still on earth: where is it? If all that can 
be found of it is what can be discerned at Constantinople 
or Canterbury, I say, it has disappeared; and either 
there was a radical corruption of Christianity fron1 the 
first, or Christianit.y came to an enù, in proportion as 
the t.ype of the Nicene Church faded out of the \vorJd: 
for all that we know of Christianity, in ancient history, 
as a concrete fact, is the Church of Athanasius and his 
fellow Bishops: it is nothing else historically but that 
bundle of phenomena, that combination of claims, prero- 
ga.tives, and corresponding act.s, some of which I have 
recounted above. There is no help for it then; we can- 
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not take as nluch us we please, and no more, of 
n inBti- 
tution which haR a monadic existence. \Ve I11Ust {'ithcl 
give up the belief in the Church a
 a divinC' iIl
titution 
altogethcr, or we must recognize it at this day in that 
comIllunion of which the l\)pe is the head. \Vith him 
alone and round about him are found the claim:s, the 
prerogatiyes, and duti
s which \ve idcntify "ith th
 
kingdom set up by Christ. 'Ve must take things as 
they are; to bc1ieye in a Church, is to believe in the 
Pope. ..And thus this belicf in the Pope and his attri- 
butes, which seems 
o monstrous to Protestants, is bound 
up with our being Catholics at all; as our Catholicism 
is bound up with our Christianity. There is nothing 
thC'1l of wanton opposition to the powers that be, no din- 
ning of nOYclties in thf'ir startled ears in what is often 
ullju
tly callC'd Ultranlolltane doctrine; there is no per- 
nicious servility to the Pope in our adJnission of his pre- 
tensions. I say, we cannot help oUl'=-,elyes-Parlialnent 
nlay dcal as harshly" ith us as it will; \ve should not 
belit,yc in the Church at aU, unle
8 we believe in its 
visible head. 
So it is; the course of ages has fulfilled the prophecy 
and promise, "Thou art Peter, and upon this rock I ,vill 
build 
Iy Church; and what- oever thou shalt bind on 
earth, shall bc bound in heaven, and whatsoevcr thou shalt 
loose on earth shall be loosed ill heaven." That whifili in 
substauce was pos
e8
ed by the Xieene lIierarchy, that 
the Po c claims now. I do not ,,,ish to put difficulties 
in my way: but I cannot conceal or 811100th over what I 
believe to be a simple truth, though the uvowal of it will 
be very ull\velcon(' to Protestants, and, ab I fear, to SOll1C 
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Catbolics. Ho,ve\"er, I do not call upon another to 
believe all that I believe on the subject myself. I 
dec1are it, as my own judgment, that the prerogatives, 
such as, and in tbe way in which, I have described them 
in substance, which the Church had under the Roman 
Power, those she claims now, and never, never will 
relinquish; claims them, not as having received them 
from a dead Empire, but partly by the direct endowment 
of her Divine 
laster, and partly as being a legitinlate 
outcome of that endowment; claims them, but not 
except from Catholic populations, not as if accounting 
the more sublime of them to be of every-day use, but 
holding them as a protection or remedy in great emer- 
gencies or on supreme occasions, ,vhen nothing else will 
serve, as extraordinary and solemn acts of her religious 
sovereignty. And our Lord, seeing what would be 
brought about by human means, even had He not ,villed 
it, and recognizing, from the laws which He Himself had 
inlposed upon human society, that no large community 
could be strong which had no head, spoke the word in 
the beginning, as I-Ie did to Judah, "Thou art he whom 
thy brethren shall praise," and then left it to the cour
e 
of events to fulfil it. 
2, )11'. Gladstone ought to have chosen another issue 
for attack upon us, than the Pope's special power. His real 
difficulty lies deeper; as little permission as he allows to 
tLe Pope, would he allow to any ecclesiastic who would 
'wield the weapons of St. .Ambrose and St. Augustine. 
That concentration of the Church's powers which history 
brings before us ought not to be the simple object of his 
indignation. It is not the existence of a Pope, but of 
p 
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a Church, which is his aversion. It is the powcr
 t.h{'IH 
selves, and Hot their distribution and allocation in the 
-- 
ecclesiastical body which he writes agaill
t. A trIangle 
is the same in its substance and nature, whichever 
side is Illade its base. "The Pontiffs," says 
11'. Bowden, 
who writes as an Anglican, "exalted to the kingly 
throne of St. Peter, did not so much claim new privileges 
for themsel Yes, a
 deprive their 
piscopal brethren of 
pri vilege
 originally co 111 mOll to the hierarchy. .E,Tcn 
the titlcs by which those autocratical prelates, in the 
plenitude of their power, delighted to style themselvcs, 
't;ulnnlU
 Sacerdos,' 'rontifex )Iaxiulus,' "Ticarius 
Christi,' , Papa' itself, had, Hearer to the primitive titnes, 
been the honoura ble appellations of every bishop; as 
(Secles Apostolica' had been the des<.'ription of every 
Bishop's thrune. The ascription of these titlc
, tht'reforc, 
to the 1)ope only gave to the terms new force" because 
that a
cription became exclusive; because, that is, the 
bishops in general ,yere stripped of honours, to which 
their claÌIll:; ,vere as well founded as those of their Roman 
brother, who became, by the change, not bO btriCtly 
universal as sole Bishop." (Greg. VII. voL i. p. ü-1.) 
Say that the Christian polity now reluained, as history 
represents it to us in the fourLh century, or that it was, 
if tha.t was possible, now to revert to such a state, would 
politicians have lc:ss trouble with 1800 centres of power 
than they have with one? Instead of one, with tradi- 
tionary rules, the tralnInels of treaties and engagcJl1ents, 
public opinion to consult and lnanage, the respollsibility 
of great interests, and the guarantee for hi
 behaviour 
in his temporal possessions, there would be a legion of 
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cclesiastics, each bishop with his following, each in- 
dependent of the others, each with his own views, 
each with extraordinary powers, each with the risk of 
misusing them, all over Christendom. It would be the 
Anglican theory, made real. It would be an ecclesiastical 
communism; and, if it did not benefit religion, at least 
it would not benefit the civil power. Take a small 
illustration :-w hat interruption at this time to Parlia- 
mentary proceedings, does a small zealous party occasion, 
which its enemies call a mere" handful of clergy;" and 
why? Because its members are responsible for what 
they do to God alone and to their conscience as His voice. 
Even suppose it was only here or there that episcopal 
autonomy was vigorous; yet consider what zeal is 
kindled by local interests and national spirit. One 
John ofTuam, with a Pope's full apostolic powers, would 
be a reater trial to successive ministries than an Ecu- 
men ical B ishop at Rome. Parliament understands this 
well, for it exclainls against the Sacerdotal principle. 
Here, for a second reason, if our Divine Master has 
g iven those great p owers to the Church , which ancient 
Christianity testifies, we see why His Pro iden 'e h s 
a.lso brought it about that the exercise of them should 
be concentrated in one see. 
But, anyhow, the progress of concentration was not 
the work of the Pope; it was brought about by the 
changes of times and the vicissitudes of nations. It 
was not his fault that the Vandals swept away the African 
sees, and the Saracens those of Syria and Asia 
Iinor, 
or that Constantinople and its dependencies became the 
creatures of Imperialism, or that France, England, and 
p 2 
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Gel'lllany would obey none but the author Df 
,hcir own 
Christianity, or that clergy and people at a di
tance 
were obstinate ill bhelterinO' theIHselves underthelna J " esty 
b . 
of l
oHle against their own fierce kings and nobles or 
in) pcrious bi
hopsJ even to the iUl posing forgeries on 
the ,yorld and on the Pope in justification of their 
. 
proceedings. All this will be fact, whether the l)ope
 
were alubitious or not; and still it will be fact that the 
i
sue of that great change was a great benefit to the 
w hole of l
uropo. No 011e but a .l\Iaster, who ,vas a 
thousand bishop
 in hiln
elf at once, could have talllcd 
anù cOlltrolled, as the Pope did, the great and little 
tyrants of the Jniddle age. 
3. This is geJlerally cOllfesseù 1l0'V, even by Protestant 
historians, viz-, that the conccntration of ecclesiastical 
power in those ecnturies was simply necessary for the 
ci \'ilization of Eurupn. Of course it does not :follow 
t hat the benefits rendered then to 1 he J
uropean conUHOH- 
wealth by the politicul 
UpreIllaCY of the Po pc, ,vould, if 
he was still suprelllC, be rendered in tilHc to COlnc. I 
have no wish to Inake assunlptions; yet conclusions 
short of this will be unfa.vourable to 
lr. Gladstone's 
denunciation of hinl. "T e reap the fruit at thi
 day of 
his 
er\'ices in tbe past. '" Ith the purpose of showing 
this I nlake a rather long extraût froln Dean Mihnan's 
"I.Ætin Chri
tianit) ;" ho is speaking of the era of 
Gr{\gory I., and he says, the Papacy" ,vas the only 
power which lay not entirely and absolutely prostrate 
before the disasters of the times-a power which had an 
inherent strength, and nlight resume its majesty. Ii 
was this power which 'vas rno
t imperatively required 
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to preserve all which was to survive out of the crumbling 
wreck of Roman civilization. To"\V pstern Christianity 
was absolutely necessary a centre, stallding alone, strong 
in traditionary reverence, and in acknowledged claims 
to supremacy. Even the perfect organization of the 
Christian hierarchy might in all human probability have 
fallen to pieces in perpetual conflict: it might have 
degenerated into a half-secular feudal caste, ,vith here- 
ditary benefices more and more entirely subservient to 
the civil authority, a priesthood of each nation or each 
tribe, gradually sinking to the intellectual or religious 
level of the nation or tribe. On the rise of a power 
both controlling and conservative hung, humanly speak- 
ing, the life and death of Christianity -of Christianity 
as a permanent, aggressive, expansiye, and, to a certain 
extent, uniform system. There must be a counter- 
balance to barbaric force, to the unavoidable anarchy of 
Teutonism, with its tribal, or at the utmost national 
independence, forming a host of small, conflicting. 
antagonistic kingdoms. All Europe ,vouid have been 
what England was under the Octarchy, wbat Germany 
was when her emperors were weak; and even her 
emperors she owed to Rome, to the Church. to Chris- 
tianity. Providence might have otherwise ordained; 
but it is impossible for man to imagine by what other 
organizing or consolidating force the commonwealth of 
the "\Vestern nations could have grown up to a dis- 
cordant, indeed, and conflicting league, but still a lea
ue, 
with t.hat unity and conformity of manners, usages, 
laws, religion, which have made their rivalries, oppug- 
nancies, and even their long ceaseless wars, on tbo ,vhole 
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to issup in the noblest, highest, most intellectual lorm 
of civilization known to Inau. . . . It is impossible to 
conceive \vhat had been tbe confu:sion, t.be lawlessness, 
tht.
 chaotic state of the middle ages, without the lnedieval 
Papac
r; and of th(' medieval J\lpacy the real father i:'l 
Gregorv the Great. In all bis predecessors therp 'vw
 
luuch of the uncertainty and indefiniteness of a new 
dOlllÏnion. . . . Gregory is the R.oman altogether merged 
in the Christian Bj
hop. It is a Christian dominion of 
which he lays the foundations in the Eternal City, not 
the old llome, associating (1hristian influence to her 
ancient title of sovereignty." C\T 01. i. p. 401, 402.) 
J.. I?ronl Gregory I. to Innocent III. is six hundred 
yearH; a very fail' portion of the world's history, to 
have pa
:"Ìed in doing good of primary importance to a 
whole continent, and that the continent of Europe; 
good, by ,vhich all nations and their governors, all 
statesnlen and legislatures, are the gainers. And, again, 
should it not occur to )[1'. Gladstone that these services 
were rendered to nUln kind by Ineans of tbose very iustru- 
n1ents of power on which h
 thinks it proper to pour 
contmnpt as "rusty tools " ? rrhe right to warn and 
punish powerful IHen, to excon1IDunicate kings, to preach 
aluud truth and justice to tht. inhabitant
 of the earth, 
to denounce immoral doctrines, to strike at rebellion in 
the garb of heresy, were the very weapons by which 
Europe wa.s brought into a civilized condition; yet he 
calls them "rusty tools" which need" refurbishing." 
Does he wish then that such high expressions of eccle- 
siastical displeasure, such sharp penalties, should be of 
daily use r If they are rusty, because they have been 
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long without using, then have they ever been rusty. Is 
a Council a rusty tool, because none had been held, till 
1870, since the sixteenth century? or because there 
have been but nineteen in 1900 years? How many 
times is it in the history of Christianity that the Pope 
has solemnly drawn and exercised his s\vord upon 
a king or an emperor? If an extraordinary weapon 
must be a rusty tool, I suppose Gregory VII.'s sword was 
not keen enough for the German Henry; and the 
Eeventh Pius too used a rusty tool in his excommunica- 
tion of K apoleon. How could 
Ir Gladstone ever 
"
fondly think that Rome had disused " her ,veapons, 
and that they had hung up as antiquitiés and curiosities 
in her celestial armoury,-or, in his own words, as 
" hideous munlmies," p. 46,-when the passage of arms 
between the great Conqueror and the aged Pope was 
so close upon his memory! 'V ould he like to see a 
mummy come to life again? That unexpected miracle 
actually took place in the first years of this century. 
Gregory was considered to have done an astounding 
deed in the middle ages, when he brought Henry, the 
Gernlan Elnperor, to do penance and shiver in the snow 
at Canossa; but Napoleon had his snow-penance too, 
and that with an actual interposition of Providence 
in the infliction of it. I describe it in the words of 
Alison :- 
"" \Vhat does the Pope mean,' said Napoleon to 
Eugene, in July, 1807, 'by the threat of excommuni- 
cating me? does he think t.he world has gone back a 
thousand years? does he suppose the arms will faU 
from the hands of my soldiers? ' 'Vithin two years 
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after these remarkable words were written, the Pope did 
excoIlllllunicate him, in return for the confiscation or his 
whole don1Ïnions, and in less than four years more, the 
arnlS did fall from the hands of his soldiers; and thE 
hosts. apparently invincible, which he had collected ""ere 
dispersed and ruined by the blasts of ".inter. ' 1'he 
""eapons of the soldiers,' says Segur, in describing the 
Rus::;ian retreat, 'appeared of an insupportable weigl:t 
to their stiffened anTIs. During their frequent falls 
they fell from their hands, and destitute of the pOWEr 
of raising theJI1 from the ground, they were left in t1:.e 
SIlO".. They did not throw them away: famine and 
cold tore them froln their grasp.' 'The soldiers could 
no longer hold their wf1apons,' says Salgues, , they fell 
froIl1 the hands even of the bravest and most robust. 
The Illuskets dropped froln the frozen arnlS of those who 
bore them.' " (IIist. ch. Ix. 9th cd.) 
Alison adds: "There is something in these marT"el- 
lous coincidences beyond the operations of chance, and 
which even a Protestant historian feels himself bound 
to mark for the observation of future ages. The world 
had not gone back a thousand years, but that Being 
existed with WhOIll a thousand years are as one day, 
and one day as a thousand years." As] [e wa., with 
Gregory in 1077, so lIe was with Pius in 1812, and lIe 
will be \vith some future Pope again, when the necessity 
shall come. 
5. In saying this, I anl far from saying tllat Popes 
fire never in the wrong, and are never to be resisted; or 
that their exco1l1nlunications ahvays avail. I anI not 
bound to defend the policy or the acts of particular 
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Popes, whether before or after the great revol t from their 
authority in the 16th century. There is no reason that 
I should contend, and I do not contend, for instance, 
that they at all times have understood our own people, 
our natural character and resources, and our position in 
Europe; or that they have never suffered from bad 
counsellors or misinfornlation. I say this the more 
freely, because Urban VIII., about the year 1641 or 
1642, seems to have blamed the policy of some Pope
 
of the preceding century in their dealings with our 
country.2 
But, ,vbatever we are bound to allow to }Ir. Glad- 
stone on this head, that does not warrant the passionate 
invective against tbe Holy See and us individually, 
which he has carried on through sixty-four pages. 
'Vhat we have a manifest right to expect from him is 
lawyer-like exactness and logical consecutiveness in his 
impeacbment of us. The heavier that is, the less does 
it need the exaggerations ofa great orator. If the Pope's 
conduct towards us three centuries ago has righteously 
wiped out the memory of bis earlier benefits, yet he 
should have a fair trial. The more intoxicating was his 
solitary greatness, when it was in the zenith, the greater 


2 "When he was urged to excommunicate the Kings of France and 
Sweden, he made answer: "Ve may declar
 them excommunicate, as 
Pius V. declared Queen Elizabeth of England, and before him 
Clement VII. the King of England, Henry VIII. . . but with what 
success? The whole world can tell. \Ve yet bewail it with tears of 
blood. Wisdom does not teach us to imitate Pius V. or Clement VII., 
but Paul V. who, in the beginning, being many times urged by the 
Spaniards to excommunicate James, King of England, never would 
consent to it.' " (State ppper Office. Italy, 1641-] 662,) Vide Mr. 
Simpson'fI vf'ry able a.nd careful life of Campion, 1867, p. 371. 
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consideration should be sho,vn towards him in his present 
ten1poral huuliliation, when concentration of ecclesias- 
tical fUllctions in one rnan.. does but n1ake hilll, in the 
prc
ence of the haters of Catholicisln, ,yhat a Itoman 
Etnperor eontC1uplated, "hen he ,vishl'd all his sub- 
jects had but one neck th
t he might dpstroy theln 
by one blow. 
urely, in the trial of:-;o augu
t a cl'in1Ínal, 
one Inight have hoped, at least, to have found grtt\'ity 
and nlcasure in language, and calulncs:') in tone-not 
a panlphlet ,,,rittcn a
 if on iInpulse, in defence of an 
incidental parl'nthesi
 in a previous publication, and 
thCIl, after being Illultiplicd in 22,000 copies, appeal- 
ing to th(> 10w(\1' elass(\s in the shape of a. I-iixpenny 
tract, th(' 10" Hess of the price indicating' the width of 
the circulation. 
urely Xalla :Sahib will hase J110re 
justict' doue to hinl by the English people, than has 
beon 8ho\\ n to the Father of European civili./;i.l tion. 
6. I haYc been referring to the de
olate state ill which 
tht' IIoly See has been ca
t during the lwst 
 ears, tsuch 
that the Pope, humanly spl>aking, is at the Jnercy of his 

nenlies, {lnd morally a pri
oner in hi
 palace. That 8tate 
of secular feebleness cannot last for ever j sooner or 
later there will be, in the divine Inerc)", a change for the 
better, and the 'Tical' of Chri..,t will no longer be a mark 
for insult and indignity. liut one thing, except by an 
aln10st luiraculouB interposition, cannot bp; and that is, 
a return to the universal religious sentiment, the public 
opinion, of the medieval time. The Pope himself calls 
those ccnturies " the ages of faith." Such en
emic faith 
JI}ay certainly be decreed for some future time; but, 
as far as we have the nlears of judging at present, 
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enturies must run out first. Even in the fourth centur:! 
!.he ecclesiastical privileges, claiIned on the one hand, 
.)'ranted on the other, came into effect more or less 
.., 
ùnder two conditions, that they were recognized by public 
law, and that they had the consent of the Christian 
population
. Is there any chance ,vhatever, except by 
miracles which were not granted then, that the public 
law and the inhabitants of Europe will allow the Pope 
that exercise of his rights, which they allowed him as 
a matter of course in the 11th and 12th centuries? If 
the whole world will at once answer No, it is surely 
inopportune to taunt us this day with the acts of Inedi- 
eval Popes towards certain princes and nobles, when 
the sentiment of Europe was radically Papal. How does 
t he past bear upon the present in this lllatter ? Yet 
l\Ir. Gladstone is in earnest alarm, earnest with the 
earnestness which dist.inguishes him as a statesn1an, at 
the harm which society may receive from the Pope, at a 
time when the Pope can do nothing. He grants (p. 46) 
that" the fears are visionary . . that either foreign 
foe or domestic treason can, at the bidding of the 
Court of Rome, disturb these peaceful shores ;" he allows 
t.hat "in the middle ages the Popes contenderl, not by 
direct action of fleets and armies," but mainly "by 
interdicts," p. 35. Yet, because men then believed in 
interdicts, though now they don't, therefore the civil 
Power is to be roused against the Pope. But his aninu-ls 
is had; his animw;;! what can anirnus do without matter 
to work upon? l\Iere animus, like big words, breaks 
liO bones. 
As if to answer 
fr. Gladstone by anticipation, and to 
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allay hie:; fear
, the Pope made a declaration three year
 
ago on the sul
ject, \vhich, 
t.range to :-;ay, l\fr. 01adstonl' 
quotes \vithout" perceiving that it tell
 against the very 
argumellt\vhich he brings it to corroborate ;-that is ex- 
cept as the Pope's anÙ1l.'llsgoes. Doubtless he \,,"ould wish 
to have the place in the political \vorld w'hich hi,; prede- 
.. 
cessors ha(l, because it ""as given to him by Providence, 
and is conducive to the highest interests of mankind, 
but he distinctly tells us in the declaration in question 
that he hac; not got it, and cannot have it, tin thl
 tiTue 
comes, \vhich \ve can speculate about as well as he, 
and \vhich \ve Sè1,y cannot come at least for centuries. 
lIe speaks of \vhat is his highest political po\ver, that 
of interposing in the quarrel bet,,'"een a prince and his 
suqjects and of declaring upon appeal Jnade to him 
fron1 them, that the Prince had or had not forfeited 
their allegiance. This. power, most rarely exercised: 
and on \yery extraordinary occasions, it is not nec
s
ary 
for any Catholic to ackno\vledge; and I suppose, com- 
paratively speaking, fe\v Catholics do ackno\vledge it. 
to be honest, I may say, I do; that is, under the con- 
ditions \vhich the Pope himself lays down in the de- 
claration to \vhich I have referred, his answer to the 
address of the Academia. He speaks of his right" to 
depose sovereigns, and release the people fronl the 
obligation of loyalty, a right \vhich had undoubtedly 
sometinles been exercised in crucial circun1stances," and 
he says, (( This right (diritto) in those ages of faith,- 
(\vhich discerned in the Pope, \vhat he is, that is to say, 
the Supreillc Judge of Christianity, and recognized the 
advantages of his tribunal in the great contests of 
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peoples and sovereigns)-was freely extended)-
aided 
indeed as a rnatter of duty by the public law (dirittv) 
and by the common consent of peoples) -to the most 
Ï1nportant(1: piu.I gravi)illterest of states and their rulers." 
(Guardian, Nov. 11, 1874.) 
Now let us observe how the Poperestrains the exercise 
of this right. He calls it his right-that is in the sense 
in which right in one party is correlative with duty in 
the other, so that, when the duty is not observed, the 
right cannot be brought into exercise; and this is 
precisely what he goes on to intimate; for he lays dowll 
the conditions of that exercise. First it can only be 
exercised in rare and critical circumstances (saprerne 
circonstanze, i piÙ !J'Jytvi interessi). N ext he refer
 to his 
being the supreme judge of Christendom and to his 
decision as coming from a tribunal; his prerogative then 
is not a mere arbitrary po, vel', but must be exercised by 
a process of law and a formal examination of the case, 
and in the presence and the hearing of the two parties 
interested in it. Also in this limitation is implied that 
the Pope's definite sentence involves an appeal to the 
supreme standard of right and wrong, the moralla,v, as 
its basis and rule, and must contain the definite reasons 
on which it decides in favour of the one party or the 
other. Thirdly, the exercise of this right is lirnited to 
the ages of faith; ages ,vhich, on Llie one hand, inscribed 
it êtlnong the provisions of the jus publicu'fì1, and on the 
other so fully recognized the benefits it conferred, as to 
be able to enforce it by the common consent of the peoples. 
These last ,vords should be dwelt on: it is no consent 
which is Inerely local, as of one country, of Ireland or 
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of Belgium, if that ,vere probable; but a united CUll
ent 
of various nations of Europe, for instance, as a CODifion 
"rcalth, of ,vhich the Pope ,vas the head Thirty years 
ago ,,"e heard 111uch of the Pope being Inade the heaù of 
an Italian confederation: no ,,"ord came from England 
against such an arrangement. It was possible, because 
the Inembers of it werè all of one religion; anù in like 
lUanneI' a European common"ealth ,,,"ould be reasonable, 
if Europe \vere of one religion. Lastly, the Pope de- 
clares \",ith indignation that a Pope is not infallible in 
the exercise of this right; such a notion is an invention 
of the enemy; he calls it cc Inalicious." 
\Vhat is there in all this to arouse the patriotic 
anxieties of Mr. Gladstone? 
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 4. Divided .Ll11egiallce. 


BUT one attribute the Church has, and the Pope as 
head of the Church, whether he be in high estate, as this 
world goes, or not, whether he has temporal possessions 
or not, whether he is in honour or dishonour, whether he 
is at home or driven about, whether those special claims 
of which I have spoken are allowed or not,-and that is 
Sovereignty. As God has sovereignty, though He may 
be disobeyed or disowned, so has His Vicar upon earth; 
and :farther than this, since Catholic populations are 
found everywhere, he ever will be in fact lord of a vast 
empire; as large in numbers, as far spreading as the 
British; and all his acts are sure to be such as are in 
keeping with the position of one who is thus supremely 
exalted. 
I beg not to be interrupted here, as 
any a reader 
will interrupt me in his thoughts, for I am using these 
words, not at randoln, but as the comnlencement of a 
long explanation, and, in a certain .sense, limitation, of 
what I have hitherto been saying concerning the Church's 
and the Pope's power. To this task the remaining pages, 
which I have to address to your Grace, will be directed; 
and I trust that it will turn out, when I come to the end 
of them, that, by first stating :fully ,vhat the Pope's 
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dailns are, I shall be able most clearly to t:;ho\v what he 
docs not claim. 
N 0\\ the liain point of :\II'. Gladstone's Panlphlet i1:) 
this :-that, since the Pope claillls infallibilitJ Y in faith 
and lnorals, and since there dre no "departments and 
functions of hUIllan life which do 110t and CtlllIlOt fall 
. 
,vi thin the dOlnain of Illorals," p. ;36, alld :-;ince he clailns 
also " the donulÏn of all that concerl1S t.he go, ernnIent 
and diseipline of the Church," and nloreover, " claillHs 
the power of determining the limitb of thuJ:)c dOllwins," 
and "does not beyer them, by any acknowledged or 
intclligiblè line from the domains of civil duty and 
aUt giuncc," p. 45, therefure CatholicJ:) are Illoral anti 
Illcutal blaYc
, and" cvery convert and Incnl ber of the 
PO}Jc's Church placl:s his loyalty anù civil duty at the 
1llcrcy of another," p. 4.5. 
1 adll1Ït 
Ir. G ludstonc's prcmisscb, but I rejt:ct h15 
conclusion; and now 1 alli going to show why I reject it. 


In doing this, I shull, ,vith him, put aside for the pre- 
sent and at :fir
t the Pope's prerogative of iuf
lllibility ill 
general enunciations, whether of faith or l11orals, and 
confinc l11)'self to the consideration of his authority (in 
respect to which he is not infalliblc) in Jllatter
 uf cunduct, 
and of our duty of obedience to hinl. " There is 1501110- 
thing wider still," he :says, (than tho clailTI uf int'allibilit
r,) 
,C and that is the claim to an _\.bsolute and entire Obe- 
dience," p. 37. "Little does it matter to me, whether 
my Superior claims infallibility, so long as he is entitled 
to demand and exact confonnity," p. ö9. He speaks of 6. 
third provincc being opened, "not indeed to the ubstract 
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assertion of Infallibility, but to the far n10re practical 
and decisive cleInand of Absolute Obedience:' p. 41, 
Cl the Absolute Obedience, at the peril of salvation, of 
every member of his communion," p. 42. 
Now, I proceed to examine this large, direct, religious, 
sovereignty of the Pope, both in its relation to his sub- 
jects, and to the Civil Power; but first, I beg to be 
aUowed to Ray just one word on the principle of 
obedience itself, that is, by way of inquiring ,vhether 
it is or is not no'v a religious duty. 
Is there then such a duty at all as obedience to eccle- 
siastical authority now? or is it one of those obsolete 
ideas, which are swept away, as unsightly cob,vebs, by 
the New Civilization? Scripture says, "Remember 
them ,vhich have the 'rlll
 over you, w'ho have spoken 
unto you the word of God, whose faith follo,v." And, 
(( ObeJ! them that have the rule over you, and sub1nit your- 
selves,- for they watch for your souls, as they that must 
give account, that they may do it with joy and not 
"rith grief; for that is unprofitable foryou." Themargin 
in the Protestant Version reads, u those who are your 
guides ,-" and the word may also be translated "leaders.
' 
'V ell, as rulers, or guides and leaders, whichever word 
be right, they are to be obeyed. Now :r.lr. Gladstone 
dislikes our way of fulfilling this precept, whether as 
regards our choice of ruler and leader, or our" Absolute 
Obedience ''I to him; but he does not give us his o\vn. 
Is there any liberalistic reading of the Scripture passage? 
Or are the "\vords only for the benefit of the poor and 
ignorant, not for the Sclwlct (as it may be called) of politi- 
cal and periodical writers, not for individual members 
Q 
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of Parlian1ent, not for statesnlcn and Cabinet minister
, 
and people of Progr('s
 ? 'Yhich party then is the JllOre 
"f)rriptural," th()
c who recognl7.c and ('arry out in their 
conduct textb like thc
l', or tho
c 
\'"ho don't? 
Iay not 
we Catho1ic
 claim som(\ mercy froul 
[r. Gladstonc, 
though \,"c be fault
. in th(' object and the manner of 
l)ur obedience, sincp 1n a lawle....s day an object and a 
mflnner of obedicnce w(' havc? Can we be blamed, if, 
:qrguing from thos(\ texts \vhich say that ecclc::,iastical 
authority comes from above, we obpy it in that one form 
in which alone we find it on earth, in that one person 
who, of all the notabilities of this nineteenth century 
into which we have been born, alone claims it of us ? The 
Pope has no rival in his claim upon us; nor is it our 
doing- that his claim has been made and allowed for 
centuries upon centuries, and that it was he who made 
the ,.,. atican decrees, and not they him. If we give him 
up, to whom shall we go? Can \ve dress up any civiJ 
functionary in the veshnents of divine authority? Can 
1. for in:-\tunce, follow the fait h, call I put my soul into 
t he hands, of our gracious ðovercign? or of the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury? or of thl" J
ishop of I
incoln
 
albpit he is not broad aI1d lo\v, but high? Catholics 
ha\'c "doll(\ what they could,"-all that anyone could: 
nnd it should be ,II' Gladstone's business. b('fore telling 
us that we arc 8Iave
, bl'cause ",e obey the Pope, first 
of all to tear away tho:se texts fron1 the Bible. 
'Vith this preliTllinary remark. I proc('('d to con
id('r 
whether the Pope's authority is either a 
lavery to his 
subjects, or a n1enace to the Civil Po\v('r; and first, fJ
 
to his power over his flock. 
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1. Mr. Gladstone says that" the Pontiff decL'lrcs to ,) 
belong to him the supreme direction of Catholics in 
respect to all duty," p. 37. 
upren1e direction; true, 
but "suprcllle" is not ":minute," nor does "direc- 
tion" m
an " supervision" or " management." Take the 
parallel of human law; the Law is supreme, and the Law 
directs our conduct under the manifuld circumstances in 
which we have to act, and may and must be absolutely 
obeyed; but who therefore says that the Law has the 
" supreme direction" of us? The State, as well as the 
Church, has the power at its will of imposing laws upon 
us, laws bearing on our moral duties, our daily con- 
duct, affecting our actions in various ways, and circum- 
scribing our liberties; yet no one would say that the 
Law, after all, ,vith all its power in the abstract and its 
executive vigour in fact, interferes either with our com- 
fort or our conscience. There are numberless laws about 
property. landed and personal, titles, tenures, trusts, 
wills, covenants, contracts, partnerships, money trans- 
actions, life-insurances, taxes, trade, navigation, educa- 
tion, sanitary measures, trespaRses, nuisances, all in 
addition to the criminal law. Law, to apply:àlr. Glad- 
stone's words, "is the shadow that cleaves to us, go 
where we will." ì\Ioreover, it varies year after year, 
and refuses to give any pledge of fixedness or finality. 
Nor can anyone tell what restraint is to COlne next, 
perhaps painful personally to himself. Nor are its 
enactments easy of. interpretation; for actual cases, 
with the opinions and speeches of counsel, and the 
decisions of judges, must prepare the raw material, as it 
proceeds :from the Legislature, before it can be rightly 

2 
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understood; so that lC the glorious uncertainty of the 
Law)J has become a proverb. And, after all, no one is 
burc of escaping itH penalties without thp assistance of 
la wycrt5, and that in such private and pt\rsonal loatters 
that the lawyers are, as by an il11perative duty, bound to 
a 8ecrecy ,vhich even courts of justice respect. And 
.. 
then, bcsideR the Statute Law, there is the conlmon and 
traditional; and, below this, usage. Is not all this 
enough to try the temper of a free-born Englibhlnan, and 
to make him cry out with 1.11'. Gladstone, "Three- 
fourths of my life are handed over to the I...aw; I care 
not to ask if there be dregs or tatters of human life, 
such as can escape from the description and boundary 
of Parliamentary tyranny? " Yet, though ,ve may dis- 
like it, though we may at time.s suffer froln it ever so 
much, who doc
 not see that the thraldom and irk- 
sonleneSR is nothing conlpared with the great blessings 
which the Constitution and Legislature secure to us? 
Such is the jurisdiction \\ hich the J.JttW exercises over 
l1S. What rule does the l)ope claim which can be com- 
pared to its strong and its long arn1? 1Vhat inter- 
ference "Tith our liberty of judging and acting in our 
daily work, in our course of life, comes to us from 
him? Really, at first sight, I have not known where 
to look for instances of his actual interposition in our 
pri,-ate affairs, for it is our routine of personal dutips 
about which I anl now speu]\Ïng. Let us see ho,v we 
Htand in this Blatter. 
'Ve arc guided in our ordinary dutics by the books of 
Jnoral theology, which are dra,vn up by theologians of 
uut hority and experience, as an instruction for our Con- 
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fessors. These boolrs are based on the three Christian 
foundations of Faith, Hope, and Charity, on the Ten 
Commandments, and on the six Precepts of the Church, 
which relate to the observance of Sunday, of fast days, ot 
confession and comtnunion, and, in one shape or other, to 
paying tithes. A great number of possible cases are 
noted under these heads, and in difficult q uestivns a 
variety of opinions are given, with plain directions, when 
it is that private Catholics are at liberty to choose for 
themselves whatever answer they like best, and when 
they are bound to follow som.e one of them in particular. 
Reducible as these directions in detail are to the few and 
simple beads which I have mentioned, they are little 
more tban reflex ions and memoranda of our moral sense, 
unlike the positive enactments of the Legislature; and, 
on the whole, present to us no difficulty-though now and 
then SOlne critical question may arise, and some ans\ver 
may be given (j ust as by the private conscience itself) 
which it is difficult to us or painful to accept. And 
again, cases may occur now and then, when our private 
judgment differs from what is set down in theological 
works, but even then it does not follow at once that our 
private judgment must give ,yay, for those books are no 
utt{->rance of Papal authority. 
And this is the point to which I am coming. So little 
does the Pope come into thiR whòle system of moral 
theology by which (as by our conscience) our lives are 
regulated, that the weight of his hand upon us, as private 
Inen, is ab
olutely unappl'eciable. I have had a difficulty 
where to find a Illeasure or gauge of his interposition. 
..A..t length I have looked through Busen baum's "
le- 
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dulla," to ascertain what light such a book ,vould throw 
upon the question. It is a book of casuistry for the use 
of Confessors, running to 700 pages, and is a large 
repo
itory of answers Inane by various theologians on 
points of conscience, and generally of duty. It \val::J first 
published in 1645-ruv own edition is of 1844-and 
in this latter are Illarked those propol::Jitions, bearing on 
subject
 treated in it, which have been condemned by 
Popes in the intermediate 200 year
. On turning over 
the pages I find they are in all between fifty and bixty. 
This list includes Inatters sd.craInental, ritual, ecclesi
- 
tical, IlJona
tic, and di
ciplinarian, as ,yell ae; Illoral,- 
relatillg to the dutie
 of ecclesiastics and regulars, of 
parish priests, and of professional men, as well as of pri- 
"ate Catholics. 
\.nd these condemnations relate for the 
mu:st part to mere occasional details of duty, and are in 
reprobation of the lax or wild notions of spcculati vc 
casuists, 80 that they aro rather restraints upon theo- 
logians than upon laymcn. }'or instance, the föl10wing 
are 
onle of tbe propositions condemned :-" The eccle- 
siastic, ,vho on a certain day is hindered from saying 

latins and Lauds, is Dot bound to say, if he can, the 
rCluainin o ' hours'" "'Vhere there il::J o'ood <.'au
c it is 
0' b' 
lawful to 
wear without the purpose ofs\\'eariug, \vhether 
thc matter is of Ii (rht or ("rave lUoIllcnt." "IJoule
tics 

 b , 
Illay steal from their masters, in com.pensation for their 
:service, which they think greater than their wages;" 
"It is lawful tor a public Ulan to kill an opponcnt, \vho 
tries to fa:sten a calunlny upon hilIl, if he cannot other- 
wise e
cnpe the ignominy." I have taken these instances 
at random. It Iliu
t be granted, I think, that in the 
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long course of 200 years the amount of the Pope's 
authoritative enunciations has not been such as to press 
heavily on the back o:f the private Catholic. He leaves 
us surely far more than that" one :fourth of the depart- 
ment of conduct," which Mr. Gladstone allows us. l!!: 

d, if my 
l!i.and specimens ofhiR sway over us ill 
Inorals be corrt'ct, I do not see what he takes away at 
all from our private consciences. 
But here 
lr. Gladstone will object, that the Pope 
does really exercise a claim over the 'whole domain of 
conduct, inasn1uch as he refuses to draw any line across 
it in limitation of his interference, and tlterftfore it 
is that we are his slaves :-let us see if another 
illustration or parallel will not show this to be a nOIl- 
sequitur. Suppose a man, who is in the midst of various 
and important lines of business, has a medical adviser, in 
w horn he has full confidence, as knowing well his con- 
stitution. This adviser keeps a careful and anxious eye 
upon him; and, as an honest man, 
ays to him, " You 
must not go off on a journey to-day," or " You must 
take SOlne dals' rest," or " You must attend to your 
diet." Now, this is not a fair parallel to the Pope's 
hold upon us; for the Pope does not speak to us per- 
sonally, but to all, and, in speaking definitively on ethical 
subjects, what he propounds must relate to things good 
and bad in tbemsel ves, not to thingd accidental, change- 
able, and of mere expedience; so that the argument 
,vhich I am drawing :from the case of a medical adviser 
is à fortiori in its character. However, I say that 
though a medical man exercises a "suprem e direction" 
over tho:::;e who put themselves under him) yet \Ve do not 
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therefore say, even of him, that he interferes with our 
daily conduct, and that ,ve are his slaves. lIe cer- 
tainly docs thwart n1allY of our wishes and purposes; 
and in a true sense we are at his mercy: he Iuay 
interfere any day, suddcnl) ; he will not, he cannot, 
dra,v any intplligible line between the acts which he 
has a right to forbid us, and the acts ,vhich he has 
not. The same journey, the same press of busi- 
ness, the same indulgence at table, which he passes 
over one year, he sternly forbids the next. There- 
fore if .1[1'. Gladstone's argulnent is good, he has 
a finger in all the comIncrcial transactions of the 
great trader or financier who has chosen him. But 
surely there is a sin}ple fallacy here. Mr. Gladstone 
asks us ,vhether our political and civil life is not ut the 
Pope's mercy; every act, he sa

s, of at least three- 
quarters of the day, is under his control. No, not cvcry, 
but any, and this is all the difference-that is, we have 
no guarantee given UB that there ,vill never be a case, 
w hen the Pope's general utterances may come to have a 
bearing upon some personal act of ours. In the same 
way we are all of us in this age under the control of 
public opinion and the public prints; nay, much more 
intimately so. J ournali::;ln tan be and is ,'ery personal; 
and, when it is in the right, lllorc powerful just now than 
any Pope; yet we do not go into fitl::J, as if ,\Te were 
slaves, because we are under a 8ur'teilla12ctJ much more 
like tyranny than any sway, so indirect, so practically 
limited, so gentle, a
 his is. 
llut it seenlS the cardinal point of ()ur slavery lies, not 
siulply in the donlain of IHol'uls, but in the l'opc't) 
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general authority over us in all things whatsoever. This 
count in his indictment 1.11'. Gladstone founds on a pas- 
sage in the third chapter oÎ the Pastor æte1"J1.us, in hi h 
the Pope, speaking of the Pontifical jurisdiction, says, 
-" Towards it (erga quam) pastors and people of what- 
soever rite or dignity, each and all, are bound by the 
duty of hierarchical subordination and true obedience, 
not only in matters which pertain to faith and morals, 
but also in those which pertain to the discipline and the 
regirnen of the Church spread throughout the world; so 
that, unity with the ROlnan Pontiff (both of communion 
and ofprofe:s:sion of the same faith) being preserved, the 
Church of Christ may beoneßockunderonesupremeShep- 
herd. This is the doctrine of Catholic truth, Iron} which 
no one call deviate without loss of faith and salvation." 
On 1\1:1'. Gladstone's use of this passage I observe first, 
that he leaves out a portion of it which has much to do 
with the due understanding of it (ita ut custoditâ, &c.) 
N ext, be speaks of "absolute obedience" so often, that 
any reader, who had not the passage before him, would 
think that the word "absolute" was the Pope's word, 
not his. Thirdly, three times (at pp. 38, 41, and 42) 
does he Inake the Pope say that no one can disobe!/ hirll 
without risking- his salvation, whereas what the Pope 
does say is, that no one can disòelieve the duty of 
obedience and unity without such risk. And fourthly, 
in order to carry out this false sense, or rather to hinder 
its being evidently in1possible, he mistranslates, p, 3t;
 
" doctrina" (Hæc est doctrina) by the word " rule." 
But his chief attack i
 directed to the words" disci- 
plina " and" regimen." "Thu
," he says, "are swert 
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mto the Papal net whole I11Ultitudcs of facts, ""yhole 
SystCJllS of governnlcnt, prevailing, though in difierent 
degree8, in every country of the world," p. 41. That is, 
disciplina and j'eyi1Ju!/l are words of 
uch lax, vague, 
indeterminate l11caning, that under thCl11 any matters can 
be slipped in, which Juay be requircd for the Pope's pur- 
.. 
pose in this or that country, such as, to take ::\Ir. Glad- 
stone's instances, blasphemy, poor-relief, incorporation, 
and mortmain; dS if no dl,finit.ions "ere contained in 
- 
our theological and ecclesiastical works of words in such 
COlnmon use, and as if in consequence the Pope wa
 at 
liberty to giv
 thern any sense of his own. As to dis- 
cipline, Fr. !)errone 
ays, "Discipline comprises the 
exterior worship of God, the liturgy, sacred rit..
ð, 
p
a.hnod'y, the adrninistration of the sacraments, the 
canonical 1'Ol'J11 of sacred elections and the institutioll of 
n1inisters, vows, feast-days, and the like;" all of thenl 
(observe) Jna.tters internal to the Church, and without 
U1JY relation to thÐ Civil Power and civil aft
ârs. Per- 
rone adds, "Ecclesiasticul di
cipline is a practical and 
external rule, pre
cribeJ by t he Church, in order to 
retain the faithful in their faitlt, and the n10re easily 
lead theHl un to eternal ltappinc8s," PJ'lpl. Tlteol., t. 
, 
p. 
3
1, 2nd ed., 1841. Thus discipline is in no 
ell8e a 
political in
trurnent, except as the profession of our faith 
may accidentally becom
 political. In the sanie sense 
Zallinger: lC 'rhe Rornan Pontiff hab by divine right the 
power of passing univpr
allaws pertaining to the disci 
pline of the Church; for instan
e, to divine worship, 
sacred rites, the ordination and Inanner of life of the 
clertrv the order of the eccle
iastical reO'imell and the 

J' 0 , 
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right administration of tbe temporal possessions of the 
church." -Jur. Eeeks., lib. i. t. 2, 
 121. 
So too the word "regimen" has a definite meaning, 
relating to a matter strictly internal to the Church: it 
means government, or the mode or form of government, 
or the course of government; and, as, in the intercourse 
t)f nation with nation, the nature of a nation's govern- 
1nent, whether monarchical or republican, does not come 
into question, so the constitution of the Church sirnply 
belongs to its nature, not to its external action. Cer- 
tainly there are aspects of the Church which involve 
Telations to,vard secular powers and to nations, as, for 
ill stance, its missionary office; but regimen has relation to 
one of its internal characteristics, viz"its form of govern- 
ment, \vhether we call it a pure monarchy or with other8 
'1 monarchy tempered by aristocracy. Thus Tournely 

ays, "Three kinds of regimen or government are set 
down by philosophers, monarchy, aristocracy, and derno- 
cracy." -Tlieol., t. 2, p. 100. Bellarmine says the same, 
Rom. Pont., i. 2; and Perrone take:3 it for granted, ibid. 
pp. 70, 71. 
Now, why do
s the Pûpe speak at this time of 
regimen and discipline? IIe tells us in that portion 
of the sentence, which, thinking it of no account, 
lr. 
Gladstone has omitted. The Pope tells ns that all 
Catholics should recollect their d.."Ity of obedience to 
him, not only in faith and morals, but in such matters 
of regilnen and di:5cipline as belong to the universal 
Church, it so that unity with the Roman Pontiff, both of 
communion and of profession of the same faith being 
preserved, the Church of Christ may be one flock under 
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one su prpmc Shepherd. ,: 1 consider this passage to be 
especially aimed at N ationalisl11 : " Recollect," the Pope 
seenlS to say, "the Church i
 one, and that, not only in 
faith and Inorals, for ::,chismatics may profess as n1uch as 
this, but one, \vherever it is, all over the world; and not 
only OIlC, but one and the safne, bound together by its 
one reg-iInen and ùi
cipline and by the :sallIe regiIuen 
and discipline,-the saIne rites, the balfle 
acraInents, 
the same u"ag-es, and the 
anle one Pastor; and in these 
bad times it is necessary for all Catholics to recollect, 
that this doctrine of the Church's individuality and, 
a
 it \vere, p('rsonality, is not a mere received opinion 
or understanding, \yhich lnay be entertained or not. 
,. \ve pi case, but is a fundaHlental, necessary truth." 
This being, speaking uniteI' correction, the t1rift of the 
pa
sage, I ohser'"e that the ,vords cc spread throughout 
the ,vorl,l " or" universal" are so far from turninO''' dis- 
h 
cipline anJ regÏ1nen" into ,vhat ::\11'. Gladstone calls a 
" net," that they contract the range of hoth of theu1, not 
including, as he v{oulù have it, cc Inarriage," here, cc blas- 
phemy" there, anù cc poor-relief" in a third country, 
but nOLing' anù 
pecifying that one anù the same struc- 
ture of hnvs rites rules of g overnlnent iude p endencv 
, , , J I 
C\"cl'y,,'herc, of ,yhich the lope himself is the centre and 
life. And surely this is \vhat everyone of us ,,"ill say a
 
,yell as thc Pope, \\"ho isnot an Erastiall, an(l \vho be]ie\"e
 
that the Gospel is no 111cre philosophy thl'O\Vll upon the 
"'orh1 a1 Iarg'f', no Ulère quality of Iniud an.! thought, 
no Iner
 hpltuti fn 1 and deep sentilllent or Hnl
jectÏ\-e 
opinioll, but a :-;ubstantive llle
:-;age 1'rol11 above, guarded 
and pre
erved in a visible polity. 
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2. .And now I am naturally led on to speak of the 
Pope's supreme authority, such as I have described it, 
in its bearing towards tbe Civil Power all over the 
world,-a po,ver which as truly comes from God, as his 
own does, though diverse, as the Church is invariable. 
That collisions can take place between theHolySee anrl 
national governments, the history of fifteen hundred years 
sufficiently teaches us; also, that on both sides there may 
occur grievous mistakes. But my question all along 
lies, not with" quicquid delirant reges," but with what, 
under the circumstance of such a collision, is the duty of 
those who are both children of the Pope and subjects of 
the Civil Power. As to the duty of the Civil Power, I 
have already intimated in my first section, that it should 
treat the Holy See as an independent sovereign, and if 
this rule had been observed, the difficuìty to Catholics 
in a country not Catholic, would be most materially 
lightened. Great Britain recognizes and is recognized 
by the United States; the two powers have ministers at 
each other's court; here is one standing prevention of 
serious quarrels. Misunderstandings between the t\vo co- 
ordinate powers may arise; but there follow explanations, 
removals of the causes of offence, acts of restitution. In 
actual collisions, thereareconferences,conlpromises, arbi- 
trat.ions. Now the point to observe here is, that in such 
cases neither party gives upits abst:!'act rights, but neither 
party practically insists on thern. And eàch party thinks 
itself in the right in the particular case.l protests against 
any other view, but still concedes. Neither party 
!':n.
TR, "I will not make it up with you, till you draw an 
ii,tdligible line between Jour dOInain and mine." I 
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6uppose in the Geneya arbitration, though we gave "pay, 
,\ e still thought that, in our conduct in the American 
civil war, \, e had act
d within oUl'rights. I 
ay all this 
in answer to 
lr. Gladstone's challenge to us to draw 
the line between the Pope's doruain and the State's 
domain in civil or political que
tious. 1.Iuny a private 
.:\merican, I t)uppo:-,;, lived in London nnd I-.Jivcrpool, all 
through the correspondence between our Foreign (}ffieo 
and the government of thp United 
tate8, and )11'. 
Gladstone neyer addrpssed an
T c:\.po:stulation to then), 
or told them they had lost their Inoral freedoln because 
they took part with their o,vn goverlnnent. The French, 
,vhcn their late war began, did swcpp their German 
sojourners out of France, (the number, as I recollect, was 
ycry great,) but they were not considered to have done 
theulsclves luuch credit by such an act. 'Vhen we ,vent 
to 'val' with ltussia, the En
lish in St. Petersburg made 
an address, I think to the EUlperor, asking for his pro- 
tection, and he gave it ;-1 don't supposc they pl{\dgcd 
thelllselvcs to the Ru-.sian view of the war, nor would 
he have callcd thcm slaycs instead of patriots, if they 
had refused to do so. Suppose England were to send 
her ironclads to support 1 t aly against the Pope and his 
allies, English Catholics \\ ould be very indigna nt, they 
,,"ould take part with the })ope before the war began, 
they would use all constitutional Ineans to hinder it; but 
w'ho believes that., when they were once in the war, their 
action would be anything else than pray'ers and exertions 
for a. termination of it? "'That reason is there for say- 
ing that they would commit themselves to any step of a 
treasunable naturc) any more than loyal GernuuIR, had 
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they been allowed to remain in France? Yet, because 
those Gerrnans would not relinquish their allegiance to 
thcir country, 1\11'. Gladstone, were he consistent, would 
at once send them adrift. 
Of course it will be said that in these cases, there is no 
double allegiance, and again that the Gernlan government 
did not call upon Germans in France, as the Pope might 
call upon English Catholics, nay cOlnmand them, to 
take a 8ide; but my argument at least shows this, that 
till there comes to us a special, direct command fron1 
the Pope to oppose our country, we need not be said to 
have" placed our loyalty and civil duty at the mercy of 
another," p. 45, It is strange that a great statesman, 
versed in the new and true philosophy of compromise, 
instead of taking a practical view of the actual situation, 
should proceed against us, like a Professor in the schools, 
with the "parade" of his "relentless" (and lnay I 
add "rusty" r) "logic," p. 
3. 
I say, till the Pope told us to exert ourselves for hi
 
cause in a quarrel with this country, as in the time of 
the Armada, we need not attend to an abstract and hypo- 
thetical djfficulty:-then and not till then. I add, as 
before, that, if the Holy See ,vere frankly recognized by 
I
Dgland, as other Sovereignties are, direct quarrels be- 
tween the two powers would in this age of the world be 
rare indeed; and still rarer, their becoming so energetic 
and urgent as todescend into the hearts of the community, 
and to disturb the consciences and the fanÚly unity of 
private Catholics. 
But now, lastly, let us suppose one of tbese extraof- 
diuary cases of direct. antl open hostility between 1.he two 
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powers actually to occur ;-here first, ,:0 must bring 
before us the statf' of the case. Of coursp we must re- 
collect, on the one hand, that Catholics are not only 
bound by allegiance to the British Crown, but have 
special privileges as citizens, can Ineet together, speak 
and pa"-s resolutions, can vote for melnbers of ParliaTnent, 
and sit in l>arlialnent, and can hold office, all which are 
denied to foreigners 8
journing alllong us; while on the 
other hand there is tho authority of the Pope, which, 
tbough not "absolute" even in religious n1atters, as 
-^[r. Gladstone would have it to be, has a call, a 
upreme 
can on our obedience. Certainly in the event of such 3 
collision of j llrisdictions, there are cases in which we 

hould obey th(:1 l'ope and disobey the 
tate. Suppose, 
for instance, all ...\et was pa
sed in Parlianlent, bidding 
Catholics to attend Protestant service every week, anel 
thp l'op
 di:.;tinctly told us not to do so, for it was to 
violate our duty to our faith :-1 should obey the Pope 
and not the IJaw. It will he buid by )11'. Gladstone, that 
such a case is impossible. I know it is; but why ask 
Ine for what I should do in extreme and utterly impro- 
bable cases such as this, ifmy answer cannot help bearing 
the character of an axiorn? It is not my fault that I 
nlust deal in truisIlls. The circuluferences of State 
jurisdiction and of Papal are for the nlost part quite apart 
fronl each other; ther
 are just Borne few degrees out of 
the 3UO in which they intersect, aHd 1\11'. Gladstone. 
instead of letting these caßes of intersection alone, tilI 
they occur actually, asks me what I should do, if I found 
myself placed in the "'pace intersected. If I must answer 
then, I should say distinctly that did the State tpH me in 
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a question of worship to do what the Pope told me not to 
do, I should obey the Pope, and should think it no sin, 
if I used all the power and the influence I possessed as a 
citizen to prevent such a Bill passing the Legislature, 
aud to effect its repeal if it did. 
But now, on the other hand, could the case e,Ter occnr, 
in which I should act with the Oivil Power, and not 
with the Pope ? Now, here again, when I begin to 
Îmagine instances, Catholics will cry out (as JUr. Glad- 
stone, in the case I supposed, cried out in the interest of 
the other side), that inshlnces never can occur. I know 
they cannot; I know the Pope never can do what I an1 
going to suppose; but then, since it cannot possibly 
happen in fact, there is no harm in just saying what I 
should (hypothetically) do, ifit did happen. I say Jhen 
in certain (impo
sible) cases I should side, not with the 
Pope, but with the Civil Po,ver. For instance, let us 
suppose member
 of Parlialuent, or of the Privy Council, 
took an oath that they would not acknowledge the right 
of succession of a Prince of "Tales, if he becanle a 
Catholic: in that case I should not consider the Pope 
could release me from that oath, bad I bound myself b) 
it. Of course, I Inight exert myself to the UtIllost to 
get the act repealed which bound me; again. if I cuuld 
not
 I lllight retire frolll parliament or office, and so rid 
myself of the engageulent I had made; but I should 
be clear that, though the Pope bade all Catholics to 
stand firm in one phalanx for the Catholic Succes- 
sion, still, while I remained in office, or in my place 
in Parliament, I could not do as he bade me. 
Again, were I actually a soldier or sailor in her Ma- 
R 
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jesty's ser\'ice, and sent to take part in a war which I 
could not in my conscience see to be unjust, and should 
the Pope suddenly bid all Catholic soldiers and suilors 
to retire from the service, here again, taking the advice 
of others, as best I could, I should not obey hÏIn. 
"
hat is the u
c of fQrn1Ïng in. possible eases? One 
can find plenty of thenl in books of casuistry, with the 
answer
 att:lched in respect to them. Tn an actual case, 
a Catholic would, of course, not act 8impl
T on his own 
judgment; at the t-alne tilne, there are suppo
able ca
es 
in which he "
onld be obliged to go by it bolely-viz., 
when his conscience could not be reconciled to any 
of the courses of action proposed to birn by uthers. 
In support of what I have been saying, I refer to 
one or two ,,,eighty authorities :- 
Cardinal Turrecrcmata says, "Although it clearly 
follows froln the circumstance that the Pope can err at 
titlles, and COllnnand things which must not be done, that 
we are not to be sitnply obedient to hinl ill all thing-s, 
that does not sho\\ that he IHust not be obeyed bv all 
. "' 
when his cOllltnands are good. To know in what eases 
hp is to be obeyed and in what not . . . it is said in the 
.Acts of the Apostles] 'One ought to ubey God rather 
than man:' therefore, were the Pope to command any- 
thing against IIoly Scripture, or the articles of faith
 or 
the truth of the Sacranlents, or the commanòs of the 
natural or di \'ine la,v, lie ought not to be obey('d, but in 
such commands is to be passed over (despiciendus)." 
--Surnm. de Eccl., pp. 47, 48. 
Rellarmine, speaking of resisting the Pope, says, 
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"In order to resist and defend oneself no authority is 
req aired. . . . Therefore, as it is lawful to resist the 
Pope, if he assaulted a man's person, so it is liwful 
to resist him, if he assaulted souls, or troubled tile swte 
(turbanti rempublicam), and much more if he strove to 
aestroy the Church. It is lawful, I say, to resist, him, 
by not doin g what he commands, and hindering the 
execution of his will."-De RO/1
. Pont., ii. 29. 
Arch bishop Kenrick says, "His power was given 
for edification, not for destruction. If he uses it from 
the love of domination (quod absit) 8carcelywill he 
'lneet with obedient populations."-Tlteolog. Moral., t. i. 
p. 158. 
'Vhen, then, :\Ir. Gladstone asks Catholics how they 
can obey the Queen and yet obey the Pope, since it may 
happen that the commands of the two authorities ma.y 
clash, I answer, tbat it is my rule, both to obey the one 
and to obey the other, but that there is no rule in this 
\Vorld without exceptions, and if either the Pope or the 
Queen demanded of me an "....\.bsolute Obedience," 
he or she would be transgressing the laws of human 
society. I give an absolute obedience to neither. Fur- 
ther, if ever this double allegiance pulled me in con- 
trary ways, which in this age of the world I think it 
never will, then I should decide according to the parti- 
cular case, \vhich is beyond all rule, and must be decided 
on its own merits. I should look to see what theo- 
logians could do :for me, w bat the Bishops and clergy 

round me, what m)? confessor; what :friends whom I 
revered: and if, after all, I could not take their view of 
It 
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lh'3 Inattpr, then I must rule myself by my own judg- 
Jncnt and THY own conscience. But all this is hypo- 
t hetical and unreal. 
TIero, of courso, it will be objected to tne, that 1 anI. 
afh->r aU, baving recourse to tlH
 Protestant doctrinp of 
Private J uJglnent; not. so ; it i
 the Protestant doctrinf-' 
that PrivatC' Judgment is our ordinary guide in religious 
JnaUers, but 1 use it, in the case in qucfoition, in verv 
extraordinary and rart', nay, impo
sible t'IIH-'rgencit's. Do 
not tlH
 highc
t. TOl'if..'s thus defend the substitution of 
,V illiaTll for J an1e:s 1 r. ? It i
 a 
fcat ß1istake to sup- 
pose OUf 
tate ill the Catholic Church is so entirf'ly sub- 
jected to rule and system, that we are never thrown 
upun what is call('d by divines" the Providence of God." 
The t(\achillg and a
sistancc of tLt-' Ch urch docs not 
supply all conceivable nceds, but tho
e which are ordi- 
nary j thus, for instance, the sacrament
 are necessary 
for dying- in the grace of God and hope of heavf'n, yct, 
whcll they cannot be got, arts of faith, hupc, and contri- 
tion, with the desire for those aids \vhich tbe dying Inan 
ha:; not, will con\'ey in substance what those aids ordi- 
narily convey. .A.nd so a Catechumen, not yet baptized, 
may be saved by his purpose and preparation to receive 
the rite. And so, again, though" Out of the Church 
there is no salvation," this does not hold in the case of 
good Inen who are in invincible ignorance. ...\nd t:;o it 
is also ill the case of our ordinations; Chillingworth and 
)f acaulay 
ay that it is morally itnpo:ssible that we 
should have kept up for 1800 years an l\..postolicaJ 
succession of ministers without some breaks in the 
chain; and \ve in answer say that, however true this 
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may be humanly speaking, there has been a special 
Providence over the Church to secure it. Once more, 
how else could private Cat.holics save their souls when 
there was a Pope and Anti-popes, each 6everalI'y 
claiming their allegiance? 
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I r seems, then, that there are extreme cases in ,vhich 
Conscience Inay COllle into collision with the ,vord of a 
rop
, and is to be followed in spite of that word. Now 
I wi
h to place this proposition on a broader basis, 
acknowlpdged by all Catholics, and, in order to do this 
F;atisfactorily, as I began \vith the prophecies of Scripture 
find the prin1Ïtive Church, when I 
poke of the Pope's 
prcrog<ltives. so no"T 1 Inust b
gin ,,,ith the Creator and 
] lis creature, when I \vould draw out the prerogatives 
and the suprcme authority of Conscience. 
I say, then, that the Supren1c Being is of a certain 
character, which, expressed in hU1l1an language, we cull 
ethical. He has the attributes of justicp, truth, wisdon}, 
sanctity, Lcne\'olcnce and Jnercy, as eternal char3cteristics 
in IIis nature, thp very T
a\\ of ITis being, identical with 
IIinu;;elf; and next., when lIe beran1e Creator, lIe 10:- 
planted this I..a'v, ,vhich is IIinlself, in the intelligence of 
all IIis rat.ional creatures. The Divine La\v, then, is tho 
rule of ethical truth, the standard of right and wrong, a 
sovereign, irreversible, absolute authority in the presence 
of n1en and Angels. "The eternalla\v," Rays St. 
\ug-us- 
tine, " is the Divine Reason or "rill of God, conln1anding 
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the observance, forbidding the disturbance, of the natura] 
order of things." "'I:'he natural law," says St. Thomas, 
" is an impression of the l)ivine Light in us, a participa M 
tion of the eternal law in the rational creature." (Gousset, 
Tileol.ll/oral., t. i. pp. 24, &c.) This law, as apprehended 
ir
 the minds of indi vidual men, is called" conscience ;'
 
ar..d though it may suffer refraction in passing into the 
in
ellectual medium of each, it is not therefore so affected 
as to lose its character of being the Divine Law, but 
stiU has, as such, the prerogative of commanding 
obedience. "The Divine Law," says Cardinal Gousset, 
"is the supreme rule of actions; our thoughts, desires, 
words, acts, all that man is, is subject to the domaIn of 
the law of God; and this law is the rule of our conduct 
by means of our conscience. Hence it is never lawful 
to go against our conscience; as the fourth Lateran 
council says, 'Quidquid fit contra conscientiam, ædificat 
ad gehennam.'" 
This view of conscience, I know, is very different from 
that ordinarily taken of it, both by the science and litera- 
ture, and by the public opinion, of this day. It is founded 
on the doctrine that conscience is the voice of God, 
,vhereas it is fashionable on all hands now to consider it in 
one way or another a creation of man. Of course, there are 
grea.t and broad exceptions to this statement. It is not 
true of many or most religious boàies of men; especially 
not of their teachers and ministers. When Anglicans, 
Wesleyans, the various Presbyterian sects in Scotland, 
and other denominations among us, speak of conscience, 
they mean what we mean, the voice of God in the nature 
and heart of man, as distinct from the voice of Revelation 
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They speak of n principle planted within us, before we 
have had any training, although training and expe- 
rience are nl'ce

ary for its strength, growth, and due 
fonnatioll. They con::;ider it a constituent element of 
t ì.e mind, as our perception of other ideas ßlay be, as 
our powers of reasonino-, as our sense of order and thl.:' 
beautiful, and our other intellectual endowments. Trey 
consiilpr it, as Catholics consider it, to be the internal 
'witness of both the existence and the law of God. rl'aey 
think it holds of Goil, and not of lnau, a!') an Angel 
walking on thc earth would be no citizen or dependent 
of the Civil .Power. They would not allow, any more 
than we do, that it could be resolved into any cOlnbina\ioll 
of principles in our nature, more elelllclltary than i b
t\lf ; 
nay, though it may be called, and is, a law of the nli:ld, 
they would not grant that it ,vas nothing lnore; I Jl1ean) 
that it was 110t a dictate, nor conveyed the notion of 
responsibility, of duty, of a threat and a pronlisp, wit'D. a 
vividncss whieh discriulinatcù it frolll all other cOllsti- 
tueut
 of our nature. 
This, at least, is how I read the doctrine of Protestants 
a!'i well as of Catholics. The rule and measure of duty 
i
 not utility, nor expedienc p , nor the happiness of the 
greatest nun1ber, nor 
tate convenience, nor fitness, 
order, und th
 pulcllru1/t. Conscience is not a long- 
sigh ted selfishness, nor a desire to be consistent with 
oneself; but it is a messenger froln Him, who, both in 
nature and in grace, speaks to us behind a veil, and 
teaches and rules us by Iris representati "'es. Conscience 
is the aboriginal 'Tical' of Christ, a prophet in its infornl- 
ations, a monarch in its peremptoriness, a priest in its 
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blessings and anathmnas, and, even though the etE;rnal 
priesthood throughout the Church could cease to be, in 
it the sacerdotal principle would remain and ,vould have 
a sway. 
'V ords such as these are idle empty verbiage to the 
great world of philosophy now. All through my day 
there has been a resolute warfare, I had almost sitid 
conspiracy against the rights of conscience, as I have 
described it. Literature and science have been embodied 
in great institutions in order to put it down. Noble 
buildings have been reared as fortresses against that 
spiritual, invisible influence which is too subtle for 
science and too profound for literature. Chairs in 
Universities have been made the seats of an antagonist 
tradition. Public writers, day after day, have indoc- 
trinated the minds of innumerable readers with theories 
subversive of its clailns. As in Roman times, and in 
the middle age, its supremacy was assailed by the arm 01 
physical force, so now the intellect is put in operation to 
sap the foundations of a power which the sword could 
not destroy. "..,.. e are told that conscience is but a twist 
in primitive and untutored man; that its dictate is an 
imagination; that the very notion of guiltiness, which 
that dictate enforces, is sinlply irrational, for ho
. can 
there possibly be :freedom of will, how can there be con. 
sequent responsibility, in that infinite eternal network 01 
cause and effect, in which we helplessly lie? and what 
retribution have we to fear, when we have had no rea] 
choice to do good or evil? 
So much for philosophers; now let us see what is thE 
notion of conscience in this day in the popuÌar mind 
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There, no 11lore than in the intc'llectual world, does 
,
 conseiencp" retain the old, true, Catholic lllCanillg of 
the \VOl'd. There too the idea, the presence of a Moral 
Governor is far a\vay from the use of it, frequent and 
clnphatic as that use of it is. When nlen advocate the 
rights of conscience, they in no sense Jnean the rights of 
.. 
the Creator, nor the duty to TIiln, in thought and deed, 
of tht
 creature; but the right of thinking, speaking, 
writing, and 
cting, according to their judgnlent or their 
hamour, without any thought of God at nIl. They do 
not even pretend to go by any moral rule, but they 
demand, \\?hat they think is an EnglisllInan's prprogative, 
for each to be his o,,"'n master in all things, and to profess 
what he pleases, asking no one's leave, and accounting 
priest or preacher, speaker or writer, unutterably ÏJn- 
pertinent, who dares to say a \vord against his going to 
perdition, if he like it, in his own ,vay. Conscience has 
rights beeausp it has (luties; hut in this age, with a large 
portion of the public, it is the very right and freedom 
of conscienc(:\ to dispense with conscience, to ignore a 
JJawgiver and Judge, to be independent of unseen 
obligations. It b
comcs a licence to take up any or no 
religion, to take up this or that and let it go again, to 
go to church, to go to chapel, to boast of bcing above all 
religions and to be an Ïtnpartial critic of each of then1. 
Conscience is a stern monitor, but in this century it has 
he
n superseded by a counterfeit, which the eighteen 
centt1rie
 prior to it never h('ard of, and could not hav'e 
n1istaken for it, if they had. It i5\ the right of self- 
will. 
Anil now I shall turn asidc for a moment to show 
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ho". it is that the Popes of our century have been 
Inisunderstood by the English people, as if they really 
were speaking against conscience in the true sense of the 
worà, when in fact thbY were speaking against it in the 
various false senses, philosophical or popular, which in 
this day are put upon the word. The present Pope, in 
his Encyclical of 1864, Quantâ curâ, speaks (as will come 
before us in the next section) against" liberty of con- 
science," and he refers to his predecessor, Gregory XVI., 
who, in his J.llirari '/;108, calls it a "deliramentum." It is 
a rule in formal ecclesiastical proceedings, as I shall have 
occasion to notice lower down, when books or authofA 
are condemned, to use the very words of the book 01' 
author, and to condemn the words in that particular sense 
which they have in their context and their drift, not in 
the literal, not in the religious sense, such as the Pope 
might recognize, were they in another book or author. 
To take a familiar parallel, among many \v!1ich occur 
daily. Protestants speak of the "Blessed Reforn1ation;" 
Catholics too talk of "the Reformation," though the
- 
do not call it blessed. Yet every "reformation" ough( 
from the very meaning of the word, to be good, not bad; 
so that Catholics seem to be implying a eulogy on an 
event which, at the sanle time, they consider a surpassing 
evil. Here then they are taking the word and using it 
in the popular sense of it, not i.c.. - the Catholic. 1'hey 
would say, if they expressed their full meaning, "the 
8o-calkd reformation." In like manner, if the Pope 
condemned ,,, the Reformation," it 'would be utterly 
sophistical to say in consequence that he had declared 
himself against all reforms; yet this is ho\y ßlr. Glad. 
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stonc treats hÏ111, ,,"hl
n he HpeakR of (so-cn1lc(l) liherty of 
conscience. rro l11ake thi
 (listinction clear, viz,; hetween 
the Catholic s('n
e of the" 01"(1 " conscience," (\,11\1 that 
seuse in ,vhich the Pope CondcIllIls it, ,ve tind in the 
lfll'ucil des 4111ocut-ion.<;, &c., the wor(l
 acconlpanied \vith 
quotation-Iuarks, huth in Pope Gregory'snn(l Pope Pius's 
Encyclicals, thus :-Gr(\gory's, "Ex hoc putidis:-,ilno 
, iJlflitierentiH111i' fonte," (n1Ïnll, "in(lificrcntis1l1i" is 
nn(ler <Juotation-Inarkb, because the l)ope will not Innke 
hÏ1n
elf answerable for so unclassical a \vord) " absur(la 
ina fluit ac erronea scntentia, seu potins deliran1entuln, 
as
erendanl esse <tC yin<licandaln cuilibet 'libertate11l 
conscientiw.'" ,An(l thatof Pius," Haull tÏInenterronenTll 
illaln fovere opinioneln a Gregorio X \'1. deliramentuTll 
appellatanl, nilnirum ' libertateul conscientiæ' esse pro- 
priulll cujuscunque hon1Ïnis jus." Both Popes certainly 
:-i('off at the so-,called "liberty of conscience," but there 
is no scoffing of an
T Pope, in formal òoculnentsa(ldrcsHc(1 
to the faithful at large, at that lnost serious doctrine, the 
right anll the llutyof follo,,"ing that Divine Authority, 
the voice ùf conscience, on \vhich in truth the Church 
herself is built. 
So inùcc(l it is ; did tlH
 Pope speak against Conscience 
in the true Hense of thp ,,"onI, he \vould cOHl1nit a suicidal 
act. He ,vould be cutting the ground fron1 unùer his 
feet. [Ii
 '''cry nlÏf:)
ion ib to proclailll the Illoralla "T, and 
to protect and strengthen that" Light \vhich enlighteneth 
every luan that. cOll1eth into the ,vorl(I." On the law 
of conscience an<l ito..; sacredne,-;s are fou1Hled hoth his 
authority in theory 
u}(l his po\\
er in fact. ,rhet.her this 
or that p;uoticnlar Popp in t.his had ,vorJtl ahvay
 kept 
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this great truth in view in all he did, it is for history to 
ten. I am considering here the Papacy in its office and 
its duties, and in reference to those ,vho acknowledge 
its claims. They are not bound by the Pope's personal 
character or private acts, but by his formal teaching. 
Thus viewing his position, ,ve shall find that it is by the 
universal sense of right and wrong, the consciousness 
of transgression, the pangs of guilt, and the dread of 
retribution, as first principles deeply lodged in the heartR 
of men, it i
 thus and only thus, that he has gained his 
footing in the world and achieved his success. It is hi
 
claim to come from the Divine Lawgiver, in order to 
elicit, protect, and enforce those truths which the La,v- 
gi vel" has so,vn in our very nature, it is this and thiR only 
that is the explanation of his length of life lllore than 
antediluvian. The championship of the l\foral La,vanll 
of conscience is his ]?aison d' êtTC. The fact of his mission 
is the answer to the complaints of those ,vho feel the 
insufficiency of the natural light ; and the insufficiency 
of that light is the j ustiÞìcation of his mission. 
All sciences, except the science of Religion, have their 
certainty in theuIselves ; as far as they are sciences, they 
consist of necessary conclusions fronl undenialJle pre- 
nlises, or of phenonlena manipulated into general truths 
by an irresistible induction. But the sense of right and 
\vrong, which is the first eleUlent in religion, is so deli- 
cate, so fitful, so easily puzzled, obscured, perverted, so 
subtle in its argumentative methods, so impressible by 
education, so biassed by pride and passion, 
o unsteady 
in its course, that, in the struggle for existence amid the 
various exercises and triunlphs of the human intellect 
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this sense is at oncc' the highcst of all teachers, yet the 
least hUllinous; all(1 theChurch,thcPope, the Hierarchy 
are, in the Divinr purpose, the supply of an urgent 
deluand. N atur(ll Reli
ioll, certaill as are its grou11tls 
anll its ductrines a!-; ad.lres
ed to thuughtful, serious 
n1ÏIHls, llee(l
, in order that it Iuay 
peak to Jnankin<l 
\vith etiect and Hub(hIt' the "
orld, to be 
ustaincd ltl1(l 
COIll pletcd by Revelation. 
In 
f.tying all thi.." of cour
è I Inust not Le :-suppose( 1 
to Le lillliting the Revelation of ,yhich the Church is tht
 
keeper to a mere republication of the Xatural La,v; but 
still it is truc, that, though Revelation is so distinct 
frolll the teaching of nature and beyoutl it, yet it is 110t 
independent of it, nor \yithout relations to,vards it, but 
i<3 it
 c0111plelnellt, rea
sertion, i

ue, (>lnbodÎlllent, and 
interpretation, rrhe Pope, \vhocolnesof Revelation, has 
no jurisdiction over .Nature. If, unùer the plea of hit; 
re\
ealed prerogatives, he neglectecl his n1Ïssion of 
preaching truth, justice, lnercy, and peace, much 1110re 
if he tnunpled on the consciences of his subjecb;,-if he 
had done so all along, as Protestants f:;ay, then he could 
not have lasted all these many centuries till no,v, so as 
to supply a n1ark for their reprobation. Dean !\lilman 
has told UR above, ho"r faithful he ,yaH to his duty 
in the Ine(lieval tilHe, and ho\v Ruccessful. After\\
arlls, 
for a w'hile the Papal chair ,yas filled by nleB ,vho gave 
thelllselves up to luxury, security, auLl a Pagan kinù of 
Christianity' and we all kno\v ,,
hat a llloral earthlluake 
\Vêlt\ the consequence, and ho,v the Church lost, thereby, 
and has lost to this day, one-half of Europe. The 
Popc
 could not have rctuvereJ from :::,0 terrible a cata- 
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strophe, as they have done, had they not returned to their 
first and better ,vays, and the grave lesson of the past is 
in itself the guarantee of the future. 
Such is the relation of the ecclesiastical power to the 
human conscience :-however, a contrary view Inay be 
taken of it. It may be said that no one doubts that the 
Pope's power rests on those weaknesses of human nature, 
that religious sense, which in anqient days Lucretius 
noted as the cause of the worst ills of our race; that he 
uses it dexterously, forming under shelter of it a false 
code of mora]s for his own aggrandisement and tyranny; 
and that thus conscience becolnes his creature and his 
slave, doing, as if on a divine sanction, his will; so that 
in the abstract indeed and in idea it is free, but never 
free in fact, never able to take a flight of its own, inde- 
pendent of him, any more than birds whose wings are 
clipped ;-llloreover, that, if it were able to exert a will 
of its own, then there would eDsue a collision more 
unmanageable than that between the Church and the 
State, as being in one and the same subject-matter-- 
viz" religion; for wbat would become of the Pope':3 
"absolute authority," as )Ir. Gladstone calls it, if the 
private conscience had an absolute authority also? 
I wish to answer this iInportant objection distinctly. 
1. First, I am using the word "conscience" in the 
high sense in which I have alread.\ eXplained it,-not as 
a fancy or an opinion, but as a dutiful obedience to what 
claims to be a divine voice, speaking within us; and 
that this is the view properly to be taken of it, I shall 
not attempt to prove here, but shall assume it as a first 
prine] pIe. 
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2. f'econdly, T observe that conscif'nc(l i:i not a judg- 
nWllt upon any speculative truth, any ab
tract doctrine, 
but bears ilnmediately on conduct, on 
omething to be 
dune or not done. "Conscienc0," says St. Thomas, cc is 
the practical judgluent or dictate of rea
on, by which 
we judge what Ide et '11Ulll' is to be done as being good, or 
t.o be avoided as evil." lience conscience cannot COlne 
into direct collision with the Church's or the Pope's 
infallibility; which is enga
ed on general proposi- 
tions, anrl in the condeJnnation of particular and given 
errors. 
3. "Next, I observ(' that, conscience being a practical 
dictate, a collision is possible between it and the Pope's 
authority only ,vhen the Pope legislates, or gi \'es parti- 
cular orders, and the like. But a l)opc is not infallible 
in his laws, nor in his cOIDlnands, nor in his acts of 
state, nor in his adn1Ïnistration, nor in his public policy. 
Let it be observed that the Vaticau Council has left hilll 
j1..lst as it found hÏIn here. .Mr. Gladstoue's lallguage on 
thi
 point is to me quite unintelligible. "
hy, ill
tead of 
llðing vague ternls, does he not point out. precisely tbe 
l,t
ry words by which the Council has 1l1ade the Pope in 
his acts infallible? Instead of so doing, he assumc
 u 
conclusion which is altogpt.her false. He says, p. 34, 
" Fir:sL comes the Pope's infallibility:" then in the next 
page he insinuates that, under hi
 infallibility, come acts 
of cxcolllillunication, as if the Pope coulà not l11ake mis- 
takes in this field of action. lIe sa
.s, p. 35, "It may 
he sought to plead that the Pope does not propose 
to invade the country, to seize 'V oolwich, or burn 
Port
Illuuth. lIe win only, at the worst, excollullullicate 
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opponents. . . . Is this a good ans\ver? After all, even 
in the l\liddle Ages, it ,vas not by the direct action of 
fleets and armies of their own that the Popes conteI\deq 
,vith kings who were refractory; it wasn1ainly by inter., 
diets," &c. 'Vhat have excommunication and interdict 
to do ,vith Infallibility? 'Vas St. Peter infallible on 
that occasion at Antioch when St. Paul withstood him? 
,vas St Victor infallible ,vhen he separated from his 
con1nlunion the Asiatic Churches? or Liberius ,vhen iu 
like manner he excommunicated Athanasius ? And, to 
come to later times, ,vas Gregory XIII, ,vhen he had 
a medal struck in honour of the Bartholomew Inassacre? 
or Paul IV. in his conduct to,vards Elizabeth? or 
Sextus V. when he blessed the Armada? or Urban VIII. 
when he persecuted Galileo? No Catholic ever pretends 
that these Popes were infallible in these acts. Since 
then infaHibility alone could block the exercise of con- 
science, and the Pope is not infallible in that subject- 
matter in ,vhich conscience is of supreme authority, no 
dead-lock, such as is Ï1nplied in the objection \vhich I 
alll answering, can take place bet\veen conscience and 
the Pope. 
4. But, of course, I have to say again, lest I should be 
misunderstood, that when I speak of Conscience, I mean 
conscience truly so called. \Yhen it has the right of 
opposing the supreille, though not infallible Authority 
of the Pope, it lllust be something more than that miser- 
able counterfeit ,vhich, as I have said above, now goes 
by the name. If in a particular case it is to be taken a
 
a sacred and sovereign monitor, its dictate, in order to 
prevail against the yoice of the Pope, must follo\v upon 
s 
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serious thought, prayer, anrl al1 available means of 
arriving at a right judgment on the matter in que
tion. 
And further, obc(lience to the Pope is what is called" in 
po

ession;" that i
, the OnUS probandi of éstablishing a 
case against him lies, as in aU cases of cxception, on the 
side of conscience. Unless a man is able to say to him- 
self, a') in the Prcsence of GoJ, that he must not, an(l 
dare not, act upon the Papal injunction, he is bound to 
obey it, and ,,,"oul(l comn1Ït a great sin in disobeying it. 
Printâ facie it is his bounden auty, even from a senti- 
ment of loyalty, to believe the Pope right and to act 
accordingly. He must vanquish that Inean, ungenerous, 
sclfish, vulgar spirit of hiR nature, w'hich, at the very 
first rumour of a command, places itself in opposi tion to 
the Superior who gives it, asks itself ,,,,bethel' he is not 
exceeding his right, and rejoices, in a moral and prac- 
tical matter to conllnence ,vith scepticism. He Inust 
have no wilful determination to exercise a right of 
thinking, saying, doing just ,vhat he pleases, the ques- 
tion of truth an(l falt;ehoo,l, right and '''Tong, the lluty if 
possible of obedience, t.he love of speaking as hi
 Head 
speaks, and of standing in all cnses on his Head's si(le, 
being simply discarded, If this necessary rule ,vere 
observed,collisions bet,,"ccn the Pope's authorityand the 
authority of conscience ,voulll he very rare. On the 
other hand, in the fact that, after all, in extraordinary 
cases, the conscience of each indi,"idual is free, ,ve have a 
safeguard and security, ,vere security nccessary( \\Thich is 
a most gratuitous supposition), that no Pope ever ,vill 
be able, as the objection supposes, to create a false con- 
science for his own ends. 
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Now, I shall end this part of the subject, for I have 
not done with it altogether, by appealing to various of 
our theologians in evidence that, in what I have been 
saying, I have not misrepresented Catholic doctrine on 
these important points. 
That is, on the duty of obeying our conscience at all 
hazards. 
I have already quoted the words which Cardinal 
Gousset has adduced from the Fourth Lateran; that 
"He who acts against his conscience loses his sou!." 
This dictU1JL is brought out with singular fulness and 
force in the moral treatises of theologians. The cele- 
brated school, known as the Salmanticenses, or Car- 
melites of Salamanca, lays down the broad proposition, 
that conscience is ever to be obeyed whether it tells truly 
or erroneously, and that, whether the error is the fault of 
the person thus en-ing or not.! They say that this 
opinion is certain, and refer, as agreeing with thern
 
to St Thomas, St. Bonaventura, Caietan, Vasquez, 
Durandus, Navarrus, Corduba, Layman, Escobar, and 
fourteen others. Two of them even say thif1 opinion is de 
fide. Of course, if a man is culpable in being in error, 
which he might have escaped, had he been n10re in 
earnest, for that error he is answerable to God, but 
still he must act according to that error, while he is in 
it, because he in full sincerity thinks the error to be 
tru tho 


1 "Aliqui opinantur quod conscicntia erronea non obligat ; Secun- 
dam sententiam, et certam, asserentem esse peccatum discordare à 
conscientiâ erroneâ, invincibili aut vincibili, tenet D. Thomas; quem 
sequuntur omnes Scholastici."-Theol. ltforal., t. v. p. 12, ed. 1728. 
S 2 
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Thus, if the l)ope told the EngliRh Bishops to order 
their prit'sts tOtjtir thelllselvcs cnergetically in favourof 
teetotalism, and a particular priest ,vas fully per
uatlce 1 
that abstiueJlce from w'ine, &c., ,vas practically a Gllostic 
error, ant] therefore felt he coull.! not so c'{ert hÌlllsclf 
,vithout 
in ; Qr 
illppO 'e there \,Tas a Papal order to holt! 
lotteries in each Iuission for Horne religiou8 object, and a 
priest could say in GOù'H High that he helievet!lotteries 
to be Iuorally \vrong, that priest in either of these cases 
,vould COl111Uit a Hin hir d '1Ul1tc if ht1 obeyed the Pope. 
,vhethcr he \, a
 right or \\1.'ong' in his opinion, anc 1, if 
wrOllg-, ulthough he hacl not taken proper pains to get 
at the truth of the Ina.tter. 
Busenbaunl, of the Society of J eSUH, whose work [ 
have alreacly had occasion to notice, ,yrites thUH :-" A 
heretic, as long a
 he ju<lgés his :,ect to be Inore or 
etlually dc
erving of Lelief, has no obligation tu believe 
[in the Church]." And he continues, " \Vhen IncH ,vho 
have been brought up in heresy, are persuaded froln boy- 
hood that ,ve iUlpngn and attack thl' \vonl of Gotl, that 
we arc itloJators, pestilent decei vel'S, ane 1 thercforú are to 
be shunned as pests, they cannot, ,vhilt"' this persuasion 
lasts, ""ith a safe conscienc \ hear tIs."-t. I, p. 54. 
Antonio Corcluba, a Spani
h Franciscan, states the 
doctrine \\"ith still III ore point, Lecause he luakes ul('ntion 
of Superiors. " In no llUUluer i
 it la\vful to act against 
conscience, even though a La \Y, or a Superior COIU- 
manùs it."-De C01lscient., p. 13H. 
And the 

rench })ou1Ïnican, Natali
 AlexRI1<lcr:- 
" If, in the judglllent of conscience, thruugh a Inistaken 
conscience, a. luan is pel'
uaded that ,vhat hi
 
uperior 
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commands is displeasing to God, he is bound not to 
obey."-Tlwol. t. 2, p. 32. 
'rhe word "Superior" certainly includes the Pope; 
Cardinal J acobatius brings out this point clearly in 
his authoritative wurk on Councils, which is contained 
in Labbe's Collection, introducing the Pope by name: 
-" If it were doubtful," he says, "whether a precept 
[of the l'ope J be a sin or not, we must dett:'rmine 
thus :-that, if he to whom the precept is addres
ed has 
a conscientious sense that it is a sin and injustice, first 
it is duty to put off that sense; but, if he cannot, nor 
conform biInself to the judgment of the Pope, in that 
case it is his duty to follow his own private conscience, 
and patiently to bear it, if the Pope punishes him."- 
lib. iv. p. 241. 
'"\T ould it not be well lor 
Ir. Gladstone to bring 
passages from our recognized authors as confirmatory of 
his view of our teaching, as those which I have quoted 
are destructive of it? and they must be passages declar- 
ing, not only that the Pope is ever to be obeyed, but 
that there are no exceptions to the rule, for exceptions 
there mUbt be in all concrete In at tel's. 
I add OIle remark. Certainly, if I am obliged to 
bring religioIl into after-dinner toasts, (which indeed 
does not seem quite the thing) I shall drink -to the 
Pope, if you please,-still, to Conscience ìÌl'st, and to 
the Pope aftl2-1'\vards. 
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 6. TIle Encyclical of 1864. 


Tn F. subject of Conscience leads us to the T
ncyclical, 
which is one of the bpecial objectts of )lr. Glad
tone's 
attack; and to do justice to it, [ IHust, as in other 

ections, begin fronl an earlier date than 1
ß4. 

lodel'll !{olne then is not the only place where the 
traditions of the old Enlpirc, its principles, pr
visions, 
and practice
, have been hcld in honour; they have becn 
retaincd, they have bC'cn lliaintaincd in substance, as the 
basis of European civilization do,vn to this ùay, and 
notably anlong oursel \res. In the .A.nglican e
tablish- 
Iuent the king took the place of the Popp; but the 
Pope's principles kept P(

scssion. 'Vhell the Pope was 
ignorcd, the relations betwecn Pope aHù king \\ ere 
ignored too, and therefore ,vp had nothing to do any 
lllore "ith the old IIllPcrial la\\ s ,\'hich :shaped those 
relations; but tbe old idea. of a Christian Polity "
al3 
still in force. It ,vas a first principle with England 
that there ,,'as one trup religion, that it ,vas inherited 
from an earlier titne, that it caIne of dIrect l{eveiatioll. 
tha.t it was to be supporteJ to the disadvantage, to say 
the least, of other religions, of private judglllent, of per- 
80nal conscience. The Puritans held these prinliplcs a'S 
firmly as the school of Laud. .As to the Scotch Presby 
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terians, we read enough about them in the pages of 
1tfr. Buckle. The Stuarts ,vent, but still t.heir principles 
suffered no dethronement: their action was restrained, 
but they were still in force, when this century opened. 
It is curious to see how strikingly in this matter the 
proverb has been fulfilled, "Out of sight, out of ll1ind." 

Ien of the present generation, born in the new civiliza- 
tion, are shockEd to witness in the abiding Papal system 
the words, ways, and works ot their grandfathers. In 
my own lifetin1e has that old world been alive, and has 
gone its way. \Vho will say that the plea of conscience 
was as effectual, sixty years ago, as it is now in Eugland, 
for the toleration of every sort of fancy religion? Had 
the Press always that wonderful elbow-room which it has 
now? J\Iight public gatherings be held, and speeches 
made, and republicanism avowed in the time of the 
Regency, as is now possible? 'V ere the thoroughfares 
open to monster processions at that date, and the squares 
and parks at the ll1ercy of Sunday manifest ations ? 
Could 8avaJtt
 in that day insinuate in scientific assemblies 
what their hearers mistook for atheism, and artisans 
practise it in the centres of political action? Could 
public prints day after day, or w'eek after week, carry 
on a war against religion, natural and revealed, as now 
is the case? No; law or public opinion would not 
suffer it; we may be wiser or better HOW, but we were 
then in the wake of the H olv Roman Church, and had 
been so froln the time of the Reforulation. We were 
faithful to the tradition of fifteen hundred years. All 
this was called Toryism, and men gloried in the name; 
now it is called Popery and reviled. 
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'Vhen I ,va
 
.oung- the State had a conscience, and 
the Chief Justice of the day pronounced, not at) a point 
of obsolete law, but as an energetic, living truth, that 
Chri:stianity was the law of the land. And by Chris- 
tianity was meant pretty much w hat Bentham calls 
Uhurch-o:f-Englandis
, its cry being the dinner toast, 
"Church and king." Blackstone, though he wrote a 
hundred years ago, was held, I believe, as an authority 
on the state of the la\v in this luatter, up to the begin- 
ning of this century. On the supremacy of Religion he 
writes as follows, that i
, us I lIa ve abridged him for my 
purpose. 
" The belief of a future state of rewards and punish- 
]Ilent
, &c., &iC., . . . the:-\e are the grand foundation of 
all judicial oat.hs. ...\.11 uloral evidence, all confidence in 
human veracity, IHust be weakened by irreligion, and 
overthrown by infidelity. "Therefore all affronts to 
Christianity, or endeavours to depreciatp its efficacy, are 
highly deserving of human punisllJnent. It was enacted 
by the statute of "Tilliam III. that if any person educated 
i I, and ha 'Ùl!! made Jwofcssioll of, the Christian religion, 
shall by writing, printing, teaching, or advised speaking, 
deny the Christian religion to be true, or the Jloly 
Scriptureb to be of divine authority," or again in like 
manner, "if any person educated in the Chri:stian religion 
shall by writing, &c., deny anyone of the Persons of the 
IIoly Trinity to be God, or maintain that there are more 
gods than one, he shall on the first offence be rendered 
incapable to hold any office or place of trust; and for the 
second, be rendered incapable of bringing any action, 
. 
being guardian, executor, legatee, or purch

r of lands, 
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and shall suffer three years' imprisonment without bail. 
To give rOOIn, however, for repentance, it: within four 
months after the first con viction, the delinquent will in 
open court publicly renounce his error, he is discharged 
tor that once from all disabilities." 
Again: " those who absent themselves from the divine 
worship in the established Church, through total irreli- 
gion, and attend the service of no other persuasion, 
forfeit one shilling to tbe poor every Lord's day they so 
absent themselves, and &20 to the king, if they continue 
:such a default for a Inonth together. And if they keep 
any inmate, thus irreligiously disposed, in their houses, 
they forfeit ÆI0 per n1onth." 
Further, he lays down that" reviling the ordinances 
of the Church is a crÎIne of a much grosser nature than 
the other of non-conformity; since it carries with it 
the utmost indecency, arrogance, and ingratitude;- 
indecency, by setting up private judgn1ent in opposition 
to public; arrogance, by treating with contempt and 
rudeness what bas at least a better chance to be fight 
than the singular notions of any particular Illan; and 
ingratitude, by denying that indulgence and liberty of 
conscience to the members of the national Church, 
which the retainers to every petty conventicle enjoy." 
Once more: "In order to secure the e
tablished Ohurch 
against perils fronl non-conformists of all denominations, 
infidels, Turks, J e,ys, beretics, papist s, and sectaries, there 
are two bulwarks erècted, called the Corporation and 
Test Acts; by the :former, no person can be legally 
elected to any office relating to the Government of any 
city or corporation, unless, ,vithin a twel \= emonth before, 
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he has received the sacralnent of the Lord's Supper 
according' to the rites of the Church of England; . .. .. 
the othcr, called t 11(\ Tcst ..Act, directs all officers, civil 
and JniJitary, to 1Hake the declaration against transub- 
stantiation within six Diontha after their adn1Íssion, 
and alt;o 'withill the 6arne time to receive the sacnunent 
, 
according to the usage of the Church of I
ngland.." 
The bame test being undergone by all persol1s who 
desired to be naturalized, the Jews also ,vere excluded 
froln the privileges of Protestant churchnlen. 
La \Vs, such 3" thes(\, of course gave a tone to society, 
to all classes, high and low, and to the publications, 
periodical or other, which rcpl'c:sented public opinion. 
})r. 'Yatson, who Wlli) tbe liberal p1'l'late of his day, in 
his answcr to Paine, calls hilH (unless my memory betrays 
Iue) "a child of the devil and an cnelU)' of alll'ighteous- 
11ess." Cumberland, a lllun of the world, (here again I 
must trust to the llH1lloryof Iuan)" pa
t years)reprO'tChCð a 
J ewit;h wÓter with ingratitudl' 101' a:St'ailing, as he ::-;cerns 
t.o have done, a toh'ral1t rt'Jigiou
 l'stahli
lnnent; and 
Gibbon, an uubelip.Yl'l', feels hilllself at liberty, in hi8 
po
thunloUs Autobiography, to look do" n on Priestly, 
whose" Sociniall IShil\ld," hf' :say:s, " lIas Leen repeatedly 
pierced by the n1ighty Spt'iU' of Horsley, and whose 
trunlpet of sedition luay at lengt h awake the Dlagistrates 
of a free country." 
Such \vas the position of free opinion and dissenting 
'\'or
hip in England till quite a recent date, when one 
after another the various di abilities whieh I bave been 
recounting, and III an)' others besides, melted a\vay, like 
SllOW at spring-tide; and we all \vouder how they 
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could ever have been in force. The cause of this 
great revolution is obvious, and its effect inevitable 
Though I profess to be an admirer of the principles now 
superseded in then1selves, mixed up as they were with 
the imperfections and evils incident to everything human, 
nevertheless I say frankly I do not see how they could 
possibly be maintained in the ascendant. 'V hen the 
intellect is cultivated, it is aí3 certain that it will develope 
into a thousand various shapes, as that infinite hues and 
tints and shades of colour will be reflected from the earth's 
surface, when the sun-light touches it; and in matters 
of religion the more, by reason of the extreme subtlety 
and abstruseness of the mental action by which they are 
determined. During the last seventy years, first. one 
class of the cOIDlllunity, then another, has a,vukened up 
to thought and opinion. Their multiform views on 
sacred subjects necessarily affected and found expression 
in the governing order. The State in past time had a 
conscience; George the Third had a conscience; but 
there were other nJen at the head of affairs besides him 
with consciences, and they spoke for others besides 
thelnselves, and what was to be done, if he could not 
work without theIn, and they could not work with hill), 
as far as religious questions came up at the Oouncil- 
board? This brought on a dead-Iork in the time of his 
successor. The ministry of the day could not agree 
together in the policy or justice of keeping up the state 
of things which Blackstone describes. The State ought 
to have a conscience; but what if it happened to have 
half-a-dozen, or a score,or a hundred, in religious matters, 
each different from each? I think Mr. Gladstone has 
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brought out the difficulties of tbe situation himsclf in his 
...\utobiography. No governluent could be formed, if 
religious unnuirnity was a sillc qua no I. \Vhat then was 
to be done? .r\s a nec(\ssary con:sequcnce, the whole 
theory of ToryisID, hitherto acted on, caIne to pieces and 
went the way of all flcsh, This was in the nature of 
things. Not a hundred Popes could have hindered it. 
uuless Providence interposed by an (\ffusion of divine 
grace on the hearts of men, "yhich would al1l0unt to a 
Iniracle, and perhaps ,,'ould interfere with hun1an respon- 
SIbility. The l)ope has denounced the sentilnent that 
he ought to come to terms with ., progre:::;s, libcruli:5Iu, 
uud the new civilization." I have no thought at nIl of 
dit'puting his words. I leave the great problClH to the 
future. God will guide other Popps to act when Pill
 
goes, us TIe has guided hiln. No one can dislike the 
delllocl'atic principle more than I do. No one 1l10UrnB, 
for inst allCP, Inorc than I, oyer the sta.tp of Oxford, 
given up, alas! to "liberalisJn and progress," to the 
forfeiture of her great medieval motto, "DoIl1inus iUu,. 
Iuinatio lnea," and ,vith a con
equent call on her to go to 
l>nrli:,ullent or the Jleralds' College for a new one; but 
\\ hat can we do ? ...\.11 I know is, that Toryism, that i
, 
loyalty to p('r
ons, "!'-prings immortal in the human 
brpa
t"; that religion is a spiritual IOJalty; and that 
Catholicity is the only divine :form of religion. And 
thus, in centuries to come, there Inay be found out SOIne 
way of uniting what is free in the new structure of 
society with \V hat is authoritative in the old, without any 
base cOlllprornise 'with (( })rogress" and "Liberalislll." 
But to return :-1 have noticed the great revolution in 
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tbe state of the Law \vhich has taken place SInce 182;>5 
for this reason :-to suggest that Englishmen, ,vho 
within fifty years kept up the Pope's system, are not 
exactly the parties to throw stones at the Pope for 
keeping it up still. 


But I go further :-in fact the Pope has not said on 
this subje
t of conscience (for that is the main subject 
in question) what l\Ir. Gladstone makes hiln say. On 
this point I desiderate that fairness in his Pamphlet 
which we have a right to expect from him; and in truth 
his unfairness is wonderfu1. He says, pp. 15, 16, that 
the Holy See has C{ condemned" the maintainers of" the 
Liberty of the Press, of conscience, and of worship." 
Again, that the "Pontiff has condetnned free speech, 
free writing, a free press, toleration of non-conformity, 
liberty of conscience," p. 42. Now, is not this accusa- 
tion of a very wholesale character? Who would not 
understand it to mean that the Pope had pronounced a 
universal anathema against all these liberties ù
 toto, 
and that English law, on the contrary, allowed those 
liberties in toto, whi{'h the Pope had condemned? But. 
the Pope has done no such thing. The real question is, 
in what respect, in what measure, has he Rpoken against 
liberty: the grant of liberty admits of degrees. :Black- 
stone is careful to show how mudi more liberty the la\v 
allowed to the subject in his day, how much less sP-vere 
it was in its safeguards against abuse, than it had used 
to be; but be never pretends that it is conceivable that 
Iiberty should have no boundary at all. rrhe very idea 
of political society is based upon the principle that each 
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nleTllbcr of it gives up a portion of his naturnl liberty 
for ad vantages which are greater than that liberty; 
and the question is, whether the l)ope, in any act of hi
 
\\.hich touches us Catholics, in any ecclesiastical or theo- 
logical :statelnent of his, has propounder! any principle, 
doctrine, or view, "yhich is not carried out in fact at 
this titlle in British courts of law, anò ,,",ould not be 
conceded by Blackstone. I repeat, the very notion of 
hutuan society is a relillquishnlent, to a certain point, 
of the liberty of its metn ber8 individually, for the sake 
of a COJlllnou security. "T" ould it he fait' on that account 
to say that the British Constitution coudetnns all liberty 
of co})
cicnC'c in word at1d in deed? 
'Ve {1atholics, on our part, are denied liberty of our 
rpligion by Eng-lish law in various ,va
's, but we do not 
C'ouìplain, becau

 a litllit Tuust be put to even innocent 
liberties, and we acquiesce in it for the social compen- 
sations ,,'hich we gain on the whole. Our school bOYR 
caunot play cricket on 
unday, not even in country 
placP
, for fear of being taken before a Juagistrate and 
n t){\(1. I u 
cotlalld '\\ c cannot play tl1nsic on Sunrlay
. 
1 fere we cannot :sound a bell for church. J havc lutrl 
before now a la'Yyer'
 authority for saying that a religious 
procession is illegal even within our own prPJnises. TiJI 
the last year or two we could not call our Bishops by thl' 
titles which our Reli
âon gave theln. A Inandate from 
t.he lIonle Secretary obliged us to put off our cnssock., 
,vhen ,"e wcnt out of doors. "T" e are forced to pay rates 
10r the pstabli
l11nellt of sccular schools which we cannot 
URe. and then ,ve have to find nleans over ngain for 
building schools of our own. "T"hy is not all this as nluch 
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an outrage on our conscience as the prohibition upon 
Protestants at ROIne, Naples, and 
Ialaga, before the 
late political changes-(not, to hold their services in a 
private house, or in the ambassador's, or outside the 
,valls) ,-but to flaunt them in public and thereby to 
irritate the natiyes? 
fr. Gladstone seems to think it 
is monstrous for the Holy See to sanction such a pro. 
hibition. If so, may we not call upon hilu to gain for 
us in Birmingham" the free exercise of ou
 religion," 
in making a circuit of the streets in our vestments, and 
chanting the" Pange Lingua," !lnd the protection of the 
police against the J110b ,vhich would be sure to gather 
round us-particularly since we are English born, where- 
as the Protestants at l\lalaga or Naples were foreigners. 1 
But we have the good sense neither to feel such disabilities 
a hardship, nor to protest against them a
 a grievance. 
But now for the present state of English Law:-I 
say seriously 
Ir. Gladstone's accusation of us avails 
quite as much against Blackstone's four volumes, against 
laws in general, against the social contract, as against 
the Pope. vVhat the Pope has said, I will show pre- 
sently: first let us see what the statute book has to tell 
us about the present state of English liberty of speech, 
of the press, and of worship. 
First, as to public speaking and meetin gs : - do we 
allow of seditious language, or of irisult to the soverëign, 
or his representatives? Blackstone says, that a misprision 
îs comIuitted against him by speaking or writing against 


1 "Hominibus illuc immigrantibus." These words Mr. Glad tone 
omits; also he translates" publicum" "free," pp. 17, 18, as if wor:;hip 
oould not be free without being public. 
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hiln, {\nr
ing or wishing him ill, giving out srandnlous 
storics concprning him, or doing anything that Iuay tend 
to le
sPIl hill1 in the estecln of his subjects, IDay weaken 
hi
 gO\'l'rnuu'nt, or IUa.y rai
e jealou
ics between hiul 
find his people. Also h
 
ays, that H threatplling and 
I'cproachful words to any judgû sitting in the Courts" 
. 
involve" a high luisprisioll, and have been punished 
,vith large tines, iInprison1l1en t, 3.1,ld corporal punish- 
mcnt." ..\ nd we rlluy recollect quite lately tho judges 
of the Qucen's Hench prohibited public n1ceting8 und 
s}Jeeclll's which had for their object the issue of a Case 
then proceeòing in Court. 
Then, again, as to the Press, there are two modes of 
briòling it, one before the printed rnatter is publiðhed, 
t he other nfter. The former is the Inethod of censofship, 
t h(' latter that of the law of libel. ]
arh is a restriction 
on the liberty of the 1)res8. "r e prefer the Iatt(1r. I 
neyer heard it said that the law of libel was of R mild 
ChnI'ficter; and I ncver heard that the POpe', in any 
Brief 01' llcscript, had insisted on a censorship. 
IJa,;tly, liberty of worship: as to the English re
tric- 
tion of it, wc have had a notable eXi.llllple of it in the 
last sc'-'sion of Parlialuent, and we shall haye still 
more edifJing illustrations of it in the nC'xt, though 
cprtainly not fronl 
Ir. Gladstone. The ritualistic 
party, in thp frcf' exerrise of their rights, under the 
'3helh'r of the Anglican rubrics, of certain of the .Angli- 
can offices, of the teaching of their great divincs, and of 
their conscientious interpretation of the Thirty-nine 
.Articles 1Hl"Ve, at thLir o"yn expense, built churches for 
worship after their own way; and, on the other hand. 
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Parliament and the newspapers are attempting to put 
them down, not so much bec
\Use they are acting against 
the tradition and the la\vof the Establishlnent, but be- 
cause of the national dislike and dread of the principles 
and doctrine
 which their worship embodies. 
\Vhen 1\11'. Gladstone has a right to say broadly, by 
reason of these restrictions, that British law and the 
British people condemn the main tainers of liberty of 
conscience, of the press, and of \vorship, in toto, then 
may he say so of the Encyclical, on account of those 
,yords which to hin} have so frightful a meaning. 
But now let us see, on the other hand, ,vhat the pro- 
position really is, the condemnation of which leadfS hin} 
to say, that the Pope has un restrictedly " condemned 
those who maintain ti,e liberty of the Press, lite liberty 
of conscience and of worship, and tile liberty of speech," 
p. 16, -has H condemned free speech, free writing, and 
a free press," p. 42. The condemned proposition speaks 
as :follows :- 
"Liberty of conscience and worship, is the inlterent 
t'igld of all men. 2. It ought to be proclaimed in every 
rightly constituted society. 3. It is a right to all sorts 
of liberty (omnimodam libertatem) such, that it ought 
not to be restrainerl by any authority, ecclesiastical or 
civil, as far as public speaking, printing, or any other 
public manifestation of opinions is concerned." 
Now, is there any government on earth tbat could 
stand the strain of such a doctrine as this? It starts 
by taking :for granted that there are certain Rights of 
man; Mr. Gladstone so considers, I believe; but other 
deep thinkers of the day are quite of another opinion; 
T 
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how'ever, if the doctrine of the propo
ition is true, then 
the right of con
cience, of ,vhich it Rpeak
, being in- 
herent in n1an, is of univer
al torce- that is, all over 
the "orhl-also, 
aYH tllt} proposition, it is a right 
,vhich lllust be rccogni:-ie(l hy all rightly constituted 
go vern In ellt::;. Lastly
,vhat i
 the right of conscience 
thus inherent in our nature, thus lleces:sary for all 

tates ? The proposition telb us. It i
 the liberty of 
ev ry one to give p blic utterance, in c'Vc'ry possible shape, 
by . try possible channel, ,vithout any let or hindrance 
from God or man, to all his notions u'hatsoc
.er. 2 
'Vhich of the t,vo in this Dlatter is peremptory and 
sweeping in his utterancc, thc author of this thesis him- 
self, or the Pope who has condemned what the other has 
uttered? 'Vhich of the two is it who would force upon 
the \Vorld a univer
al? All that the :Pope has done is to 
deny a univer
al, and wha.t a universal! a univcrl'allibel'ty 
to all Ulen to say out whatever doctrines they Illay hold by 
preaehing, or by the press, ullcurbed by church or civil 
power. Does not t.his bear out \vhat I said in the fore- 
going section of the SenSl} in which Pope Gregory denied 
a " liberty of conscience"? It is a liberty of self-will. 
"That if u. III an's conscience embraces the duty of regi- 
cide p. or infanticide? or free love ? You Inay say that 
in England the good sense of the nation ,youid stifle and 
extinguish such atrocities. True, but the proposition 
says tha.t it is the very right of everyone, by nature, in 


2 n Jus civibUB ineSS6 ad omnimodam libertatem, nuZZð, vel eccle. 
siasticâ vel civili auctoritate coarctandam, quo suos conceptus quos- 
cunqu6 sive voce, sive typiß. sive aliil.l'atione J ,paZa-m pubZiceque mani. 
fest are ac dec1arar
 valeallt/' 
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e'Cery wen constituted society. If FO, why have we 
gagged the Press in Ireland on the ground of its being 
seditious? 'Vhy is not India brought within the British 
constitution? It seems a light epithet for the Pope to 
use, when he calls such a doctrine of conscience delira- 
mentum.: of all conceivable absurdities it is the wildest 
and lJiOst stupid. Has l\lr. Gladstone really no better 
complai"t to make against the Pope's condemnations 
than this? 
Perhaps he will say, Why should the Pope tal{e the 
trouble to cundemn what is so wild? 3 But he does: 
and to say that he conòemns sOlnething which he does 
not condemn, and then to inveigh against him on the 
ground of that something else, is neither just nor 
logical. 


3 This question is directly answered, in the Postscript on this Sec- 
t,iOIl, infl". pp. 362 -364. 
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 7. TI,f' Syllabus. 


No" 1 come to the 
)"lIabus of " Errors," the publIca- 
tion of which has been exclairncd against in England as 
such a. singular enormity, and esper.ially by 
Ir. Glad- 
stone. The condernnation of theological statcIllcnts 
,,"hich militate against the Catholic li'aith is of long 
u
age in the Church. Such was the condemnation of 
the heresies of \Vicklifie in the Council of Constance; 
such tho:se of IIu
s, of Luther, of Baius, of Jansellius ; 

uch the condelnnations \vhiC'h were published by 
cxtus 
I'T., Innocent XL, Clenlent XI., Benedict XIV., and 
other Pop
s. Such condemnations are no invention of 
Pius] X. The Syllabus is a collection of such erroncous 
propositions as he has notcd during his l}ontitìcate; 
there are cighty of them. 
'Vhat does the ,vord "Syllabus" Inean? ..\. collec- 
tion; the l
rellch translatio:l calls it a "Re8l11né ;"-a 
Collection of what? I have already said, of proposi- 
tions,-propositions which the l)ope in his various L\.llo- 
cutions, Encyclicals, and like docuInents, since he has 
been Pope, has pronounced to be Errors. "Tho gathered 
the propositions out of these Papal documents, and put 
thelll together in one? 'Ve do not know; ull we kno\v 
is that, by the Pope's comlnand, this Collection of Errors 
was sent by his Foreign Minister to the Bishops. lie, 
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Cardinal Anton
lli, sent to them at the same time the 
Encyclical of December, 1864, ,vhich is a document of 
dogmatic authority. The Cardinal says, in his circular 
to them, that the Pope ordered him to do so. The 
Pope thought, he says, that perhaps the Bishops had 
not seen some of his Allocutions, and other authori- 
tative letters and speeches of past years; in consequence 
the Pope had had the Errors which, at one tinle or 
other he had t herein noted, brought -together into one, 
and that for 1.he use of the Bishops. 
Such is the Syllabus and its object. There is not a 
word in it of the Pope's own writing; there is nothing 
in it at all but the Erroneous Propositions themselves
 
that is, exeept the heading" A Syllabus, containing the 
principal Errors of our times, which are noted in the 
COllsistorial Allocutions, in the Encyclicals, and in other 
Apostolical Letters of our most Holy Lord, Pope Pius 
IX," There is one other addition-viz., after each 
Error a reference is given to the Allocution, Encyclical, 
or other docun1ent in which it is proscribe_d. 
The Syllabus, then, is to be received ,vith profound 
submission, as having been sellt by the Pope's authority 
to the Bishops of the world. It certainly comes to them 
with his indirect extrinsic sanction; but intrinsically, 
and viewed in itself, it is nothing Inore than a digest 
of cert:.tin Errors nlade by an alJ.0nymons writer. There 
would be nothing on the face of it, to show that the 
Pope had ever seen it, page by page, unless the 
." Iluprimatur" inlplied in the Cardinal's letter had 
bp('n an evidt-'Ilce cf this. It has no nlark or seal put 
upon it which gives it a direct relation to th
 Pope. 
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'Yht, is its author? Sotne sclect thC'ologian or high 
official doubtless; can it bc Cardinal Alltonelli hilllSc1f i' 

 0 surely: anyhow it is not the l)ope, and 1 do npt 
see Ill}' way to aceept it for whut it is not. I do not 
8ppak us if I had any difficulty ill recognizing- and COll- 
deJllllillg the Errors which it catalogues, did th
 I>ope 
hitHst'lf bid IHe; hut hp lIas not as ll't done so, and he 
canllut delegate his Jfayisff>rÏl(}Jt to another. I ,,,jl-;h 
with 
t. J eroou' to H 
pl'ak ,vith the Bucccssor of the 
I
ishet'Jll(ln and the ] lisciple ut the Crul-;
." 1 aSHollt to 
that whil'h the' l)ope propounds in faith and 1I10ra]s, 
but it. Jnu
1 he he speaking officially, pl'rsonall
', and 
inlnlcdiatelv, and not uny OIlO elsp, ,,,ho has a hold o\'er 
mc. The' Syllabus is not an officiul act, bccaube it is 
not 
igned, for instance, with" DutliUl llûlnæ, Piu
 I). 
P. 1 X.," or H 
ub u,ullulo Piscatoris," or ill S01l10 other 
Wa\'; it is not a persona], for he clops not addres
 hi
 
" \r cllcrubilc:o\ l;ratrc
," or "Dilccfo Filio," or 
pl'ak us 
" }Jius Epiticopus;" it is not un inunediatc, for it COJncs 
to the llishop:::ì only through the Canliual .Millititcr of 
8t'lh.". 
It
 indee(l, t}H.
 Pope should evpr Juako that anon
'lnOll
 
COlli pilat ion directly his O'Vll, tht'n of COIlJ'
O I should bow 
to it aud accept it a8 strictly hi
. lIe luight have dOJlp 
t'0. he uliu'ht do 80 still. u 4r ain he Jniu'ht i
sue a fre
h 
, e ' n' r) , 
]i
t of Propu
itions in ilddition, and pronounce thern to 
be l
rr()r
, and 1 :should tnke that conòl'mnation to be of 
dogll1utic authority, bccau
e I believe him tll'þointed b
' 
hit; Diviuè 
laster to d
.tcnnine in the dptuilvf faith and 
n1ol'als wha.t is true nnd what is false. But such an act 
of his he wuuld îornlallJ' authenticate; he would speak 
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in his own name, as Leo X. or Innocent XI. did, by Bull 
or Letter Apostolic. Or, if he wished to speak less 
authoritatively, he would speak through a Sacred Con- 
gregation; but the Syllabus n1akes no claim to be 
acknowledged as the word of the Pope. )Ioreover, if 
the Pope dre\v up that catalogue, as it may be called, he 
would have pronounced ill it some definite judgment on 
the propositions themselves. 'Vhat gives cogency to 
this renlark is, that a certai II nUlnber of Bishops and 
theologians, when a Syllabus was in contemplation, diel 
wish for such a formal act on the part of the Pope, and 
in consequence they drew up for his consideration the 
sort of document on which, if he so willed, he Inight 
sùit.ably stamp his infallible sanction; but he did not 
accede to tbeir prayer. This cOfuposition is contained 
in the "Recueil dcs .Allocutions," &c., and is far more 
than a mere" collection of errors." It is headed, "Theses 
ad Apostolicam Sedem de!atæ Cll'ln censllris," &c., and 
each error from first to last has the ground of its con- 
demnation marked upon it. There are sixty-one of 
them. The first is "ilnpia, injuriosa religioni," &c.; 
tbe second is "complexivè sumpta, faIsa," &c.; the 
third the sanIe; t.he fourth, "hæretica," and so on the 
epithets affixed having a distinct meaning, and denoting 
various degrees of error. Such a docuIllen t, unlike the 
Syllabus, has a substantive chaI acter. 
Here I am led to interpose a remark ;-it is plain: 
then, that there are those near, or with access, to the 
Holy Father, who would, if they cOllld, go luuch further 
in the way of assertion and command, than the divine 
Assistentia J which overshadows him" wills or perrnits: so 
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that his act
 and his ,vords on doct.rinal snhjects must be 
carefully scrutinized and weighed, before ,\'e can be sure 
,vhat really he has :-\aicl. 'Q"tterances which 11I11St be re- 
ceived as cOIning frOIH an Infallible 'T oice arc not made 
every day, indeed they are' ery 1'ar(\; and those ,,,hich 
are by son1e persons affirlned or assun1ed to be such, do 
. 
not always turn out what tbe
" are said to be; na
", even 
such a
 are really dOgtHutic n1ust b(\ read by definite 
rules and by traditional principlcs of interpretation, 
w'hich are as cogent and unchangeable as the Pope's own 
decisions themselves. "That I have to say presently 
win illustrate this truth; meanwhile I use the circum- 
stance which has led to nlY mentioning it, :for anot.her 
purpose here. ,rhen intelligence which we receive 
fronl llOJlle f'tartles ane} pains us Íronl its seemingly 
harsh or extrenle character, let us learn to have sonle 
little faith and patience, and not take for granted that 
all that is reported is the truth. There are thoEe who 
wi
h and try to carry Tneasures, and declare they have 
carried, when they have not carried theln. Trow many 
strong thingR, for instance, have been reported with a 
80rt of triulnph on one side and with irritat.ion and 
despondency on the other, of what the ,r atican Council 
has done; whereas the vcry nC'xt year after it, TIishop 
Fessler, the Secretary General of the Council, brings 
out his work on "True and False Infallibility," reducing 
w hat was sa:d to be so nlonstrous to its true dilnension
. 
\Vhen I see aU this going on, tbose gl'alle} lines in the 
Greek Tragedy always rise on 111)" lips- 
O y ''\' f , 
U71'OTf Tav wlOÇ apfLOVUll' 
HvaTé;..v 7rClpf
íaa/; ßouÀ.aJ 1 - 
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and still more the consolation given us by a Divine 
Speaker that, thodgb the swelling sea is so threatening 
to look at, yet there is One who rule
 it and says, 
U Hitherto shalt thou come and no further, and here 
shall thy proud waves be stayed! " 
But to return :-the Syllabus then has no dogn1atic 
fOI'ce; it addresses us, not in its separate portions, but as 
a whole, and is to be received fron1 the Pope by an act of 
obedience, not of faith, that obedience being sho,vn by 
having recourse to the original anù authoritative docu- 
ments, (Allocutions and the like,) to which it pointedly 
refers. )Ioreover, when we turn to those documents, 
which are authoritative, we find the Syllabus cannot even 
be called an f'cho of the Apostolic Voice; for, in matters 
in ,vhich wording is so important, it is not an exact 
transcript of the words of the Pope, in its account of the 
errors conùen1ned,-just as is natural in what is pro- 
fessedly an indt'x for reference. 
1\11'. Gla,lstone indeed wishes to unite the SyIlabus to 
tbat Encyclical which so llloved him in Decelnber, 1864, 
and sa
's that the Errors noterl in the Syllabus are all 
brought under the infallible judgment pronouncf'd on 
certain errors specified in the Encyclical. This is an 
untenable assertion. TIe says of the Pope and of the 
Syllabus, p. 20: "These are not mere opinions of the 
Pope himself, nor even are they opinions which he might 
paternally reCOn1IDf'nd to the pious consideration of the 
faithful. ""'ith the promulgation of his opinions is 
unhappily cOll1bined, in the Encyclical Letter u:hicl1 
t'il'tually, tlwugll not exp1y!ssl!/, includes tile 'wlwle, a com- 
malld to all his spiritual children (fruln which COmn1t111d 
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we, the disoberlient children, are in no way excluded) to 
Iioid tlle/U," and )11'. G hvlstone appeals in proof of t his to 
the language of the Encyclical; but let us see ,vhat that 
language i
. The Pt)pe 
pcaks thus, as Mr. Gladstone 
hilnself q Hotes hitn: HAll alld pach of the wrong opiuions 
and doctrin

, lJleJdioll!(l one by oJle iJ
 this E"uC,'ICliclll 
(l1i:WI J litle)';"i), by our.A postolical authority, \, e re}>l'obatp, 
&e." lIt t"ays then, Wi plainly as words Call I'\lwak, that 
the wl'ong opinions which in this pa.s
age he {'olldeIlllls, 
are 8pecitie(1 ù
 tht" Encyclical, not outsidl' of it; and, 
when wü look into the earlier part of it, there they are, 
about tell of thern; there is not a single "ord in the 
1'
ncyclical to Bhow that the Pope in it "as alluding to 
the Synabu
. 1'110 Syllabus does not exist, as far as the 
language of tho Eucyclieal is concerned. 'Thib gratuitous 
a

lunption bcems to 1ne luarvelluusly unfair. 
The only connexion between the byllahns and the 
Encyclical is one external to them both, the connexion of 
tilll(\ and or
an; Cardinal.Antonelli 
ending thenl both 
to the Bishops with the introduction of one and the saIne 
letter. In t hat letter he 
ppak!o\ to the Bishops thus, a
 
I l-Jaraphrase his words: 1_" 'fhe lloly Father sends you 


1 His actual words (abridged) are these :_U Notre T.S.S. Pins IX., 
n'a jamais ce
se de proscl'Ïre les pl'incipales Cl'l'eurs de notre très, 
mnlheureuBc époque, par ses Eucycliques, et par ses Allocutions, &c. 
)lais comme il pent arrivcr que tous lea aetes pontificaux lle per_ 
vit>nnent pa
 à chaeun des Or<linaires, Ie mêmo Souvcrain Pontife a. 
vonlu que ron rédigeãt un Syllabus de ces mèmes .eneurs, destinl' à. 
être euvoye à tous les gvêques, &\". II m'a. ensuitc ordonné de veiller 
à Cl' que ce SyIJabus imprimé fût envoyé à V, E, H, dans ce temps où 
Ie n.êrne t)onverain Pontife a jngé à propos d'écrirc un autre Lettre 
ElIcJcliqnc, ....\iIlSi, jc m'cmpl'l'sse d'Cll\'IJ,ycr à. V.E, ce Syllabus avec 
ces Lettr{\
 " 
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bv me a list J which he has causeò to be drawn up and 
printed, of the errors which he has in various formal 
documents, in the course of the last eighteen years, 
noted. "\Vith that list of errors, be is abo sending 
you a new Encyclical. whicb he has judgt>d it apropo..., 
to write to the Catholic Bi
hops ;-so I send you both at 
once." 
The Srllabu
, then, is a list, or rath9r an index, of the 
Pope's Encyclical or .A.Uocutional ., proscriptions," an 
in1ex 1'aisonué,-(not alphabetical, as is found, :for in- 
stance, in Bellarmine's or Lambertilli's works
 )-drawn 
up by the Pope's orden
, out of his p.l te
'nal care for the 
flock of Christ, and conveyed to the Bishops through his 
.Minister of St.ate. But we can no nlore accept it as de 
fide, as a dogmatic document, than any other index or 
table of contents. Take a parallel case, 1Jlutatis 1JllelandÙl : 
Counsel's opinion being asked 011 a point of law, he got's 
to his law books, writes down his alls'ver, and, as autho- 
rity, refers his client to 23 George 111., c. 5, s. 11 ; 
11 Victoria. I'. 12, s. 19, and to Thomas v. Smith,. 
\.tt. 
Gen. v. Roberts, and Jones t'. Owen. '\'"ho would say 
that that sheet 01 foolseap l!as force of la\V
 when it was 
nothing more than a list of referellces to the Statutes 
o:f the Realtu't or JUdge8' deci
iullS, ill which the Law'8 
voice really was found? 
The value of the SJllabus, then) lies in its references; 
but of these 1tlr. Gladstone has certainly availed himself 
very little. Yet, in order to see the nature and extent 
of the blallle cast on any proposition of the Ryllabus, it 
is absolutt>ly necessrv'y to turn out the passage of the 
AlJocutioÜ, Encyclical, or other document, in which tbe 
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error is noted; for the wording of the errors which the 
Syllabus contains is to be interpreted by its references. 
Instead of this )11'. Glad
tone uses forms of bpcf'ch 
about the SyllabuH which only excite in Ine frc.,h wonder. 
I ndced, he speaks upon these ecclesiastical subjects 
generally in a style ill.which priests and parsons are ac- 
cused by their encluies of speaking conccl'lIing geology. 
For il1sfauce, the 
yllabus, as \ve have seen, is a list or 
in(1px; but he calls it "extraordinary declarations," 
, 
p. 21. IIow can a list of errors be u 
eries of Pontifical 
" Declarations" ? 
II o"pever, .pel'hap
 he ,vonld say that, in spc I king of 
"1Jt-'c1aratiolls," he was referring to 1 he authoritativE' 
allocutions, &c., 'which I have accused hirll of I:eglccting. 
"Tith all rny heart; but then let us see howthe stat('rnents 
in thl'
e allocutions fulfil thp character he gives of them. 
Ire calls thcln "I<:xtraordinary dcclarations on personal 
and private' duty," p. 21, and "stringent cOIlG.crnna- 
tions," p. 19. Ko,v, 1 certainly Illust grant that 80n1C 
are stringent, but only sonIC. One of the most severe 
that T have found anlong- thern is that in the .A.postolic 
Letter of Junc 10, 1851, against sonle heretic priest out 
at Lirna, ,,?hose elaborate ,york in six volutnes against the 
Curia Iloillana, is pronounced to be in its various state- 
ments "scandalous, rash, falsf', schi
nlatical, illjurious to 
the ROlnall l)ontifi
 and Ecul11en ical Council
, ilnpions 
and heretical." It well deserveù to be culled by thesp 
IHHllCS, which are not terrns of ubÙsc, but each ,vith i
 
r1(\finite rl1eaning; and, if )Ir. Glad
tone, in speaking of 
the condl'rnllat.ions, had confined his epil bet" stringent" 
to it, no one would have cOHlplained of hirll. And 
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another severe condemnation is that of the works of 
Professor Nuytz. But let us turn to some other of the 
so-called condenlnations, in order to ascertain whether 
they answer to his general description of them. 
1. For instance; take his own 16th (the 77th of the 
" erroneous Propositions"), that., "It is no 1011 gel' expe- 
dient that the Catholic Religion should be established 
to the exclusion of all others." "Then we turn to the 
Allocution, w hicb is the ground of its being put into the 
Syllabus, what do we find there? First, that the Pope 
was speaking, not of States universally, but o:f one 
particular State, Spain, definitely Spain; secondly, that 
he was not noting the erroneous proposition directly, or 
categorically, but was protesting against the breach in 
many ways of the Concordat on the part of the Spanish 
government; further, that he was not referring to any 
work containing the said proposition, nor contemplating 
any proposition at all; nor, on the other band, using any 
word of condemnation whatever, nor using any harsher 
terms of the Government in question than an expression 
of " his wonder and distress." And ngain, taking the 
Pope's remonstrance as it stands, is it any great cause of 
complaint to Englishmen, ,vho so lately were severe in 
their legislation upon Unitarians, Cat.holics, un believers, 
and others, that the Pope merely does not think it expe- 
dient :for every state .jiron
 tltis tÏ1ne forth. to tol8rate e1:ery 
sort of religion on its territory, and to disestablish the 
Church at once? for this is all that he denies. As in 
the instance in tbe foregoing section, he does but deny 
a universal, which the "erroneous proposition" asserts 
without any eXplanation. 
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2. Another of'-Ir. Gladstone's" stringent Condclnna- 
tions" (his 18th) is thc Pope's denial of the propositi'JJI 
that H the ROJnan Pontiff' can and ought to C01ue to tpJ'll1H 
with Progress, IJibcralisJu, and the N C\V Civili7.ation. J' 
I turn to the4
\1Iocution of ::\Iarch IR, IK61, anrt finti 
therE' no fonn"l condelnnation of this PJ'oposition at all. 
The ..\llocution is a long argu11lf'ut to the effect that th(\ 
IJ10ving partie8 in that Progre:s
, LiberaliRnl, and K l'W 
Civilization, nluke u
c of it so seriously to the injury of 
the Faith and the Church, that it is both out of the 
power, and contrary to the duty, of the Pope to come 
to tenus with thelll. Nor would those prime 1110vers 
thclllsclvcs differ froJH hiln here; {'crtainly in this 
country it is the comnlon cry that Liucralisll1 is and will 
be the Pope's destruction, anù they wish and Inean it so 
to b
. This Allocution on the subject is at once beauti- 
ful, dignified, aud touching: alid I cannot conceive how 

Ir. Gladstone should nlakc stringency his one charac- 
teristic of thc"e cOlldcllillations, especially whell after all 
there is hcre no cOndCn1l1ation at all. 
3. Take, again, )Ir. Gla()stone's 15th-" That the 
abolition of 'fetuporal. Power of the Popedom \\ ouid. be 
highly advantag'eou
 to the Church." Keithcr can I 
find in the POpf"S Allocutioll any formal condeJnnation 
whatever of this proposition, much Ie:::>s a "stringent" 
one. Even the 8yllabus does no more in the case of auy 
one of the eighty, than to call it an "error;" and what 
the Pope himself says of this particular error is only 
this :-" 'Ve cannot but in particular lcarn and '"rprOl'e 
(monere et redargucl'e) thosc who applaud the decree by 
which the Roman Pontitf has been despoiled of all the 
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honour and dignity of his ci \,it rule, and assert that the 
said decree, lllore than anything else, conduces to t.he 
liberty and prosperity of the Church itself."-.Alloc., 

,pl'il 20, 1849. 
4. Take another of his instances, the 17th, the" error" 
that" in countries called Catholic the public exercise of 
other religions may laudably be allowed." I have had 
occasion to mention already his nlode of handling the 
Latin text of this proposition-viz., that wherea
 the 
men who were forbidden the public exercise of their 
religion were foreigners, who had no right to be in a 
country not their own at aU, and might fairly have 
conditions imposed upon theln during their stay there, 
nevertheless 
Ir. Gladstone (apparentl
' through haste) 
has left out the word" horninibus illuc inlmigrantibus," 
on which so n1uch turns. Next, as I have observed 
above, it was only the sufferance of their public worship, 
and again of all ,yorships whatsopver, however many 
and various, ,vbich the Pope b]amed; and further, the 
Pope's words do not apply to all States, but specially, 
and, as far as the Allocution goes, definitely, to New 
Granada, 
However, the point I wish to insist upon here is, that 
there was in this case no condeIuned proposition at all, 
but it was merely, as in the case of Spain, an act of the 
Governluent ,vhich t.he Pope protested against. The 
Pope merely told that Government that that act, and 
other acts which they had committed, gave him very 
great pain; that he had expected better things of them; 
that the way they went on was all of a piece; and they 
had his best prayers. Somehow, it seems to nle strange, 
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for anyone to call an expostulation like this one of a 
set of Ie extraordinary declarations" "stringent COll- 
dC1l1nations. " 
I aUl cOllyillCcd tllat the D10re the propositions and 
the references contained in the Syllabus arc examined, 
t}Ie Inore signally will the charge break dow'n, brought 
against the I)ope 011 occasion of it: as to those l)roposi- 
tions which )f r. Gladstone specially Hl>lect
, SOlne of 
t}lcln I hUYe already taken in hand, antI but few of thenl 
prl\
ent any difficulty. 
5. ...\s to those on 
Ia1'riagc, I cannot follow 
[r. 
G ladstolle'
 1l1eaning here, which t3(
elllS to tIle very con- 
fused, and it ,vould be f!oing out of the line of ren1urk 
which I havc traced out for Inyself, (and which already 
is lHorc extended than I could wi
h), ,vere I to treat of 
thetn. 2 
G. Ilis fourth Error, (taken fronl the J
ncyclical) that 
" Papal judgments and decrees nJay, without sin, be 
disobeyed or differed fronl," is a denial of the principle 
of Ilooker's celebrated \vork on Ecclesiastical Polity, and 
would be condemncd by him as ,yell as by the Pope. 
And it is plain to common sense that no society can 
8tund if its rules are disobeyed. "That club or union 
would not expel nlCIIlbcrs ,vho refused so to bc 
bound? 
7. ...\nd the 5th,S 8th, and 9th propo
itions are neces- 


2 I have observed on them in Pm
t8cript on 
 7, infr. pp. 368-370. 
a Father Coleridge, in his Sermon on "The Abomination of Deso- 
lation," observes that, whereas Proposition 5th speaks of "jura," 

Ir. Gladstone translates U civil jura." Vid. also the "Month" for 
December, but above all Mgr. Dupanloup's works on the genoral 
subject. 
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sarily errors, if the Sketch of Church Polity drawn out 
in my former Sections is true, and are necessarily con- 
sidered to be such by those, as the Pope, who maintain 
tbat Polity. 
8. The 10th Error, as others which I have noticed 
åbove, is a universal (that" in the conflict of laws, civil 
and ecclesiastical, the civil law should prevail "), and 
the Pope does Lilt deny a universal. 
9. ])11'. Gladstone's 11th, which I do not quite under- 
stand in his wording of it, runs thus :-" Catholics can 
approve of that system o:f education :for youth which is 
separated from the Catholic faith and the Church's 
power, and which regards the science only o:f physical 
things, and the outlines (fines) of earthly social life alone 
or at least primarily." How is this not an "Error"? 
Surely there are Englishmen enough who protest 
against the elimination of religion frolll our schools; is 
such a protest so dire an offence to 
lr. Gladstone? 
10. And the 12th Error is this :-That "the science 
of philosophy and of morals, also the laws of the State, 
can and should keep clear of divine and ecclesiastical 
authority." This too will not be anything short of an 
error in the judgment of great numbers of our own 
people. Is Benthamism so absolutely the Truth, that 
the Pope is to be denounced because he has not Jet 
become a convert to it? 
11. There are only two of the condemnations which 
really require a word of explanation; I have already 
referred to them. One is that of :1\11'. Gladstone's sixth 
Proposition, " Roman Pontiffs and Ecumenical Oouncils, 
ùave departed from tbe liInits of their power, have 
U 
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usurped the rights of Prince
, and even in defining lllat- 
tel'S of faith and Jllorals have erre(l." These ,,,"or.1s are 
taken froln thp Lilna Prie:-)t's book. '\T e have to /,;('e 
then ,,,"hat h means by "the Rights of Princes," for 
the propo
ition is condclnnell in Izi..:: 
ense of the 'YOI'd. 
It is a rule of the 
hurch in thl' condemnation of a 
book to state the proposition condemned in th(! ,yortIs of 
the book itself, ,yithout the Church being answerahle for 
those ,yords as clnployed. 4 I have already referred to 
this rule in my 5th Section. No,,, this prie
t includes 
anlong the rights of Catholic princes that of deposillg 
Bishops frolll their sacrc.I l\Iinistry, of ùeterll1Ïning the 
iUlpedÏInents to nlarriagc, of forn1Ïng Episcopal bees, 
and of being free fronl episcopal authority in spiritual 
Inatters. 'Vhen, then, the Proposition i
 con(lenlneù 
"that Pope
 haù usurped the rights of Princes;" ,,,"hat 
is meant is, "the so-called rights of Princcb," ,yhich 
,vere really the rights of the Church, in as:")uJuing ,yhich 
there ,yas no usurpation at alL 
12, The other proposition, .:\11'. Glaùstone's seventh, 
the condemnation of \yhich requires a remark, is this: 
"The Church has not the pow'er to enl ploy force (vis 
infcrendæ) nor any telll pontI po,ver direct or indirect.' 


4 Propositiones, de quibus Ecclesia judicium suum pronunciat, 
duobus præsertim modis spectari possunt, vel absolutè ac in se ipsis, 
vel relativè ad sensum libri et auctoris. In censurâ propositionis 
alicujus auctoris vellibri, Ecclesia attendit ad sensum ab eo intentum, 
qui quidem ex verbis, ex totâ doctrinæ ipsius serie, libri text.ura 
et confirmatione, consilio, institutoque elicitur. Propositio libri vel 
auctoris æqllÏl.,'oca esse potest, duplicemque habere sensum, rectum 
unum et alterum maluln. Ubi contingit Ecclesiam propositiones 
hujusllwdi æquirocas absque præviá distinctiune SenSllll1n configcre, 
cens1l1'a'llnicè cadit in scnsum prrl'CrSll1n libri rci aucto1'is.-Tournely 
t. 2, p. 170, ed, 1752. 
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This is one of a series of Propositions found in the 
work of Professor N uytz, entitled, " Juris Ecclesiastici 
Institutiones," all or which are condemned in the 
Pope's Apostolic Letter of August 2
, 1851. Now 
here" employing force" is not the Pope's phrase b1:.t 
Professor Nuytz's, and the condemnation is meant to 
rnn thus, "It is an error to say, with Professor N uytz, 
that what he calls C employing force' is not allowable to 
the Church." That this is the right interpretation of 
the" error" depends of course on a know"ledge of the 
.Professor's work, which I have never had an oppor- 
tunity of seeing; but here I will set down what the re- 
ceived doctrine of the Church is on ecclesiastical punish- 
ments, as stated in a work of the highest authority, 
since it comes to us with letters or approval from 
Gr
gory XVI. and Pius IX. 
"The opinion," saJs Cardinal Sog1ia, "that the 
c
ercive power divinely bestowed upon the Church con- 
sists in the infliction of spiritual. punishments alone, 

nd not in corporal or temporal, seems more in har- 
mony with the gentleness of the Church. Accordingly 
I foHow their judgment, who withdraw from the Church 
the corporal sword, by which the body is destroyed or 
bloot! is shed. Pope Nicholas thus writes: 'The Church 
has no sword but the spiritual. She does not kill, but 
g-ives life, hence that well-known saying, 'Ecclesia 
n bhorret a sanguine.' But the lighter punishment
, 
though temporal and corporal, such as shutting up in a 
Inonastery, prison, flogging, and others of the same 
kind, short of effusion of blood, the Church jure suo can 
inflict." -(Institut. J ur., pp, ] 6ì -8, Paris.) 
u 2 
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And the Cardinal quotes t.he w'ords of Fleury, "The 
Church ha
 enjoin<'rl on penitent 
inner8 ahusgivings, 
fastings, and other corporal inflictions. . . . ..1ugustine 
speak
 of beating with sticks, as practi
cd by the 
:Bishops, after the manner of llHlst<,l'S in the case of 
servants, parents in the case of children and school- 
Inasters in that of scholars. Abbots flogg-cd monks in 
the way of paternal and donle
tic chastiseluent. . . . 
Ilnprisonlnent for a set tinlP or for life is mentioned 
:nl1ong canonical penances; priests and other clerics, 
\\ ho had heen depo:sed for their crilnes, being committed 
to pri:son in order that they n1Îght pass the tiTtle to 
eOUIP in penance for their crime, which thereby wa'3 
withdrawn from the memory of' the public." 


But now I have to answer one question. If what I 
have said is substnntially the right explanation to give 
to the drift and contents of thp 
yllabus, have not 1 to 
account for its making 80 lI1uch noise, and giving such 
deep dud wide oHence on its appearance? It has alread
 
been reprobated by the voice of the world. Is there not, 
then, SOlne reason at the bottoln of the aver
ion felt by 
educated Europe towards it, which I have not men- 
tioned 
 This is a very large question to entertain, too 
large for this place; but I will say one word upon it. 
Doubtless one of the reasons of the excitement and dis- 
pleasure which the Syllabus caused and causes so ,,'idely, 
is the lluInber and variety of the propositions marked as 
errors, and the sJstematic arrangement to which they 
were subjected. So large and elaborate a work struck 
the public Dlind as a new law, moral, sucial, and eccle- 
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siastical, which was to be the foundation of a European 
code, and the beginning of a new world, in opposition 
to the social principles of the 19th century; and there 
certainly were persons in high station who encouraged 
tbis idea. \Vhen this belief was once received, it becaIne 
the interpretation of the whole Collection through the 
eighty Propositions, of which it recorded the erroneous- 
ness; as if it had for its object in all its portions one 
great scheme of aggression. Then, when the public 
mind was definitively directed to the examination of 
these erroneous Theses, they were sure to be misunder- 
stood, from their being read apart frolH the context, 
occasion, and drift of each. They had been noted as 
errors in the Pope's Encyclicals and Allocutions in the 
course of the preceding eighteeu ) ears, and no one had 
taken any notice of them; but now, when they were 
brought all together, they Inarle a great sensation. 
'Vhy ,vere they brought together, except for some 
purpose sinister and hostile to society? and if they 
themselves were kard to understand, still more so, and 
doubly so was their proscription. 
Another circumstance, \vhich I am not theologian 
enough to account for, is this,-that the wording of 
many of the erroneous propositions, as they are ùrawn 
up in the Syllabus, gives an apparent brèadth to the 
matter condemned which is not found in the Pope's own 
words in his Allocutions and Encyclicals. Not that 
really there is any differt'llce between the Pope's words 
and Cardinal Antonelli's, for (a:-.; I have sbo,vn ill various 
instances) what the fOl'luer says in the concrete, the 
latter does but repeat in the ab
traet, Or, to 
peak 
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logically, when the Pope enunciates as true tbe .
ar. 
ticular affifIuative, "Spain ought to keep up the esta- 
blishment of the Catholic Religion,n then (since its 
contradictory is necelS
mrily false) the Cardinal decl'.J.re
, 
u To say that no State should keep up the establish- 
ment of the Catholic Religion is an error." But t.here 
is a dignity and beauty in the Pope's own language 
which the Cardinal's abstract Syllabus cannot have, 
and this gave to opponents an opportunity to declaim 
against the Pope, which opportuuit)' was in no scnse 
afforded by 'v hat he said himselÏ. 
'fhcll, again, it must bo recollected, in connexion with 
what I have said, that theology is a science, and a 
science of a special kind; its reasoning, its method, it
 
modes of expre
sion, and its language are all its own. 
Every science must be in the hands of a comparatively 
fe,v persons-that is, of those who have made it a 
study. The courts of law' have a great number of rules 
in good Ineasure t.raditional; so has the House of Com- 
l11ons, and, judging by what .one reads in the public 
prints, luen must have a noviceship there before they 
can be at perfect ease in their position. In like manner 
young theologians, and still more those who are none, 
are sure to Inistake in matters of detail; indeed a realIy- 
first-rate theologian is rarely to be found. At Rome 
the rules of interpreting authoritative documents are 
known with a perfection which at this time is scarcely 
to be found elsewhere. Some of these rules, indeed, are 
known to aU priests; but even this general kno,,"yledgp 
is not possessed by laymen, much less by Protestants, 
howevcr able and experienced in their own several 
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lines of study or profession. One of those rules I have 
had several tÜnes occasion to mention. In the censure 
of books, ,vhich offend against doctrine or discipline, 
it is a common rule to take sentences out of them in 
the author's o,vn ,yords, whether those are ,vords in 
themselves good or bad, and to affix some note of con- 
demnation to them in the sense in which they occur in 
the book in question. Thus it may happen that even 
what seems at first sight a true statement, is condemned 
for being nlade the shelter of an error; for instance: 
"Faith justifies when it ,,,"orks," or "There is no reli. 
gion where there is no charity," lnay be taken in a 
good sense; but each proposition is condemned in 
Quesnell, because it is false as he uses it. 
A further illustration of the necessity of a scientific 
education in order to understand the value of Proposi-' 
tions, is afforded by a controversy which has lately gone 
on among us as to the validity of Abyssinian Orders. In 
reply to a document urged on one side of the question, it 
was allowed on the other, that, "if that document ,vas 
to be read in the same way as we should read any 
ordinary judgment, the interpretation which had been 
given to it ,vas the most obvious and natural." "But 
it ,vas well known," it was said, "to those who are 
falniliar ,vith the practical ,vorking of such decisions, 
that they are only interpreted ,vith safety in the light 
of certain rules, which arise out of ,vhat is called the 
stylus curiæ." And then SOlne of these rules were 
given; first, "that to understand the reallneaning of a 
decision, no matter how clearly set forth, we should 
kno,v the nature of the difficulty or dllbill/Jí
, as it ,vas 
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understood by tbe tribunal that had to ùecide upon it.. 

ext, nothing bu1 the direct proposition, in ItS nudest 
and severest sense, as distingl1i
hed from indirect pro- 
positions, the grounds of the decision, or implied state- 
ments, is ruled by the .;udglnent. .\180, if th
re is 
anything in the word.ng of a decision which appears 
inconsistent with the teaching of an approycù body or 
theologians, &c., the decision is to be interpreted so a
 
to leave such teaching intact;" and so 011. 5 It is plain 
that tIle view' thus opened upon us has further bearings 
than that for which I I11akc use of it here. 
The...;e rCJnarks on scientific theology apply also of 
course to its language. I have clllploJl'ù myself in 
illustration in framing a sentence, 'which would bE' plain 
enough to any priest, but I think ,'ould perplex any 
}>rotcstant. I hope it is not of too light a character to 
introduce here. "r c will suppose then a theulogian to 
write as follows :-" TIoldillg, a
 we do, that th('ro is only 
'J)dtlcrial sin in those who, being ÙI'riJ/cib
y ignorant, 
reject the truth, therefore in charity we hope that they 
have th{\ future portion of f01.Jnalbelicvers, a5 consider- 
ing that by ri,.tue of their good faith, though not of the 
body of the faithful, they Ùnplicit1y and ill!('11Jrc!aÜu1!J 
believe what they seem to deny." Now let us COlì'.:it1er 
what sense ,yould this statement convey to the Inind of 
a melnber of some Reformation Society or Protestant 
League? lie ,,
ould read it as foliows, and cOllsider it 
all the more insidious and dangerous for its being so 
\"er y ullilltelliO'iblc .--" IIoldinO' as we do that there i
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only a very considerable sin in those who reject the 
truth out of contumacious ignorance, therefore in charity 
we hope that they have the future portion of nominal 
Christians, as considering, that hy the excellence of 
their living faith, though not in the number of believers, 
they believe without any hesitation, as interpreters [of 
Scripture?] w'hat they seem to deny." 
N o'w, considering that the Syllahu
 was intend E'r! fçr 
the Bi ...hops, who would be the interpreters of it, as the 
need arose, to their people, and it got bodily into 
English newspapers even before it was received at 
many an episcopal residence, we shall not be sur- 
prised at the comnlotion which accompanied its pub- 
lication. 
I have spoken of the causes intrinsic to the Syllabus, 
which have led to misunderstandings about it. As to 
external, I can be no judge myself as to ,vhat Catholics 
who have means of knowing are very decided in de- 
claring, the tremendous power of the Secret Societies. 
It is enough to have suggested here, how a wide- 
spread organization like theirs Inight lnalign and 
frustrate the most beneficial acts of the Pope. One 
matter I had information of n1Jself from ROlne at the 
time when the Syllabus had just been published, before 
there was yet time to ascertain how it would be taken 
by the world at large. Now, the Rock of St. Peter on 
its summit enjoys a pure and serene atmosphere, but 
there is a great deal of RC'nuul 1Jlalaria at the foot of it. 
While the Holy Father was in great earnestness and 
charity addressing the Catholic world by his Cardinal 

Iinister, there were circles of light-millded men in his 
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city who were la)'ing bets with each other whether the 
Sy llabus would" make a row in Europe" or not. Of 
course it was the interest of those who betted on the 
affirmative side to represent the Pope's act to the 
greatest disadvantage; and it ,,'as very easy to kindle a 
flame in the ma
s of 
nglish and other visitors at Rome 
which with a very little llw"t;ing was soon strong enough 
to take carù of it6clf. 
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 8. The Vat ican Council. 


IN beginning to speak of the Vatican Council, I anl 
obliged from circumstances to begin by speaking of 
myself. The most unfounded and erroneous afj
ertions 
have publicly been made about my sentiments to\vards 
it, and as confidently as they are unfounded. Only a 
few \veeks ago it was stated categorically by some 
anonymous correspondent of a Liverpool paper, with 
reference to the prospect of my undertaking the task on 
\vhich I arn now employed, that it \vas, "in fact under- 
stood that at one time Dr. Ne\vman was on the point of 
uniting with Dr. Dollinger and his party, and that it 
required the earnest persuasion of several members of 
the Roman Catholic Episcopate to prevent him from 
taking that step," -an unmitigated and most ridiculous 
untruth in every \yord of it, nor would it be worth while 
to notice it here, except for its connexion \vith the 
subject on which I am entering. 
But the explanation of such reports about n1e is easy. 
They arise from forgetfulness on the part of those \v ho 
spread them, that there are two sides of ecclesiastical 
acts, that right ends are often prosecuted by very Ull- 
"\i\'"orthy means, and that in consequence those \\Tho, 
like IHyself, oppose a line of action, are not necessarily 
opposed to the issue for \vhich it has Leen adoptell. 
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Jacob gained by wrong Dwans his destined blessing. 
" 
\..ll are not Israelites, who ure of It\rael,'" and there 
are parti
an
 of ROU1C who bave not the sanctity and 
\visdom of llome herself. 
I am not referring to anything which took place 
\"ithin the "
alIs of the Council chambers; of that of 
- 
course we kno,,' Ht,thing; b..lt ever.. though things 
occurred there which it is not pleasant to dwell upon: 
tnat wQula not at all affect, Dot by an hair's breadth, the 
valiciity of the resulting definition, as I shall presently 
snow. 'Vhat I felt deeply, and ever shall feel, "ybile life 
last
, is the violence and cruelty of journals and other 
publications, which, taking as they professed to do the 
Catholic side, eUlployed thmllselves by their rash lan- 
guage (though, of cour:5e, they did not mean it so), in 
unsettling the weak in faith, throwing back inquirers, 
and shocking the Protestant mind. Nor do I speak of 
publications only; a feeling" as too prevalent in Jnany 
places tl1at no one could be true to God and His 
Churcb, who had any pity on troubled souls, or any 
scruple of "scandalizing thosc little oneS who believe 
in" Ch1"ist, and of "despi
ing and destroJing him for 
WhOIU He died." 
It \Va:s this II10St keen fccIiug, which made me 8a
", as 
I did continually, U I will not believe that the Pupe's 
Infallibility will be defined, till defined it is." 

Ioreuvt'r, a pri yate letter of mine becaule public pro- 
perty. That Icttcr J to which 1\11'. Gladstone has referred 
with a cOIn}Jlilncnt to me which I havp not Illerited, wa.., 
one of the lllú&t confidential I ever wrote in tuy life. 
r wrote it to IllY own Bishop, under a deep sense of the 
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responsibility I should incur, were I not to speak out to 
him my whole mind. I put the matter from me when 
I had said my say, and kept no proper copy of the 
letter. To my dismay I saw it in the public prints: to 
this day I do not know, nor suspect, how it got there; 
certainly from no want of caution in the quarter to 
which it was addressed. I cannot withdraw it, for 
I never put it :forward, so it will remain on the columns 
of newspapers whether I will or not; but I withdraw it 
as far as I can, by declaring that it was never meant for 
the public eye. 
1. So much as to my posture of mind before the De- 
finition: now I will set do\vn how I felt after it. On 
July 24, 1870, I wrote as follows:- 
"I saw the new Definition yesterday, and am pleased 
at its moderation-that is, if the doctrine in question is 
to be defined at all. The terms are vague and compre- 
hensive; and, personally, I have no difficulty in ad- 
mitting it. The question is, does it come to me with 
the authority of an Ecumenical Council? 
cc Now the prirnâ facie argument is in favour of its 
having that authority. The Council was legitimately 
called; it was lTIOre largely attended than any Council 
before it; and innumerable prayers from the whole of 
Christendom, have preceded and attended it, and merited 
a happy issue of its proceedings.' 
"'V ere it not then for certain circumstances, under 
which the Council made the definition, I should receive 
that definition at once. Even as it is, if I were called 
upon to profess it, I should be unable, considering- it 
came from the Holy Father and the competent local 
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ftnthoritic
, at once to refuse to do so. On the other 
hand, it cannot be denied that there are reasons for a 
Catholic, tiU better illforIlleJ, to sU8pèlld his judglllent 
on its validity. 
" 'Ve all know that ever since the opening of the 
Council, there has been a strenuous opposition to the 
.. 
definition of the doctrinp; and that, at the time when 
it was actually passed, more than eighty Fathers absented 
theln
el ve
 fronl the Council, and would have nothing to 
do with its act. But, if the fact be 
o, that the Fathers 
were not unanimous, is the definition valid? This de- 
pends on the question whether unanimity, at least 
moral, is or is not necessary for its validit
.? As at 
present advised I think it is; certainly Pius I V. Jays 
grEat stress on the unanimity of the Fathers in the 
Council of Trent. 'Quibus rebus perfectis,' he says in 
his Bull of Promulgation, ' conciliulll tantâ ûJllUÙlfìl qui 
i!li Ùliujilcrll'Jlt concordiâ peractum fuit, ut consensulu 
plane a D01'Jlino effectum e"'se constiterit; idque in 
nostris atque oUlnium oeulis valdè mirabile fuerit." 
"Fur diffl'rent has been the case now,-though the 
Council is not yet finished. But, if I must IlO\V at once 
decide what to think of it, I should consider that all 
turned on what the dissentient Bishops now do. 
te If they separate and go hon1e without acting' a
 a 
body, if they act only individually, or as individuals, 
and each in his own way, then I should not recognize 
in their opposition to the majority that force, firmness, 
and unity of view, which creates a real case of want of 
moral unanilnity in the Council. 
" Again, if the Council continues to sit, if the dissen- 
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tient Bishops more or less take part in it, and concur in 
its acts; if there is a new Pope, and he continues the 
policy of the present; and if the Council terlninates 
without any reversal or modification of the definition, or 
any effective movement against it on the part of the 
dissentients, then again there will be good reason for 
saying that the want of a moral unanimity has not been 
made out. 
" And further, if the definition is consistently received 
by the whole body of the faithful, as valid, or as the 
expression of a truth, then too it will clainl our assent 
by the force of the great dictum, , Securus j udicat orbis 
terrarum. ' 
"This indeed is a broad principle by which all acts 
of the rulers of the Church are ratified. But for it, we 
might reasonably question some of the past Councils or 
their acts." 
Also I wrote as follows to a friend, who was troubled 
at the way in which the dogma was passed, in -order to 
place before him in various points of view the duty of 
receiving it:- 
July 27, 1870. 
" I have been thinking over the subject which just 
now gives you and me with thousands of others, who 
care for religion, so much concern. 
"First, till better advised, nothing shall make me say 
that a mere majority in a Council, as opposed to a moral 
unanimity, in itself creates an obligation to receive its 
dogmatic decrees. This is a point of history and prece. 
dent, and of course on further examination I may find 
myself wrong in the view which I take of histor
? and 


I 
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precedent; but I do not, cannot see, that a majority in 
the present Council can of itself 'rule its own sufficicncy, 
without such external testimony. 
"But there are other Ineans by which I can be 
brought under the obligation of recei ving a doctrine as 
a dogma. If I am clear that there is a prilnitive and 
.. 
uninterrupted tradition, 
 of the divinity of our Lord; 
or where a high probability drawn from Scripture or 
'fradition is partially or probably confirmed by the 
Church. Thus a particular Catholic n1ight be so nearly 
sure that the promise toPeter in Scripture p:oves that the 
inf() llibility of Peter is a necessary dogma, as only to be 
kept frum holding it as such by the absence of any judg- 
ment on the part of the Church, so that the present 
unanimity of the Pope and 500 Bishops, even though not 
sufficient to constitute a formal Synodal act, would at 
once put him in the position, and lay him under the 
obligation, of receiving the doctrine as a dogrn
, that 
is, to receive it with its anathema. 
" Or again, if nothing definitely ::,ufficient from Scrip- 
ture or Tradition can be brought to contradict a defini- 
tion, the fact of a legitimate Superior having defined it, 
may be an obligation in conscience to receive it with an 
internal assent. For myself, ever since I was a Catholic, 
I have held the Pope's infallibility as a matter of theo- 
- 
logical opinion; at least, I see nothing in the Defini- 
tion which necet)
arily contradicts Hcripture, Tradition, 
or lIistory; and the" Doctor Ecclesiæ" (as the Pope is 
styled by the Council of Florence) bids me accept it. 
In this case, I do not receive it 011 the ,vord of the 
Council, but on the Pope's self-abs
rtioll. 
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" And I confess. the fact that all along for so many 
centuriE's the Head of the Church and Teacher of the 
faithful and Vicar of Christ has been allowed by God to 
assert virtually his own infallibility, is a great argument 
in favour of the validity of his claim. 
" Another ground for receiving the dogma, still not 
upon the direct authority f the Council, or with accept,. 
ance of the validity of its act per se, is the consideration 
that our }Ierciful Lord would not care so little for His 
elect people, the multitude of the faithful, as to allow 
their visible Head, and such a large number of Bishops 
to lead them into error, and an error so serious, if an 
error it be. This consideration leads me to acce Jt the 
doctriI a dogma, indirectly indeed from the Council, 
but not so much from a Council as from the Pope and 
a very large number of Bishops. The question is not 
whether they had a right to impose, or even were right 
in imposing the dogma on the faithful; but whether, 
having done so, I have not an obligation to accept it, ac- 
cording to the maxim, 'Fieri non debuit, factum valet.'" 
This letter, written before the minority had melted 
away, insists on this principle, that a Council's definition 
would have a virtual claim on our reception, even though 
it ,,,ere not passed conciliariter, but in some indirect 
way; the great object of a Council being in some way or 
other to declare the judgment of the Church. I think 
the Third Ecumenjcal will furnish an instance of what 
I mean. There the question in dispute ,vas settled and 
àefined, even before certain constituent portions of the 
Episcopal body had made their apprarance; and this_, 
with a protest of sixty-eight of the Bit-hops then present 
x 
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against the opening of the Council. \Vhcn the 
xpected 
party arrived, these did more than protest against the 
definition w'hich had been carried; they actually anathe- 
Dlatized the Fathers who carried it, and in thi
 state of 
disunion the Council ended. How then was its defini- 
tion valid? In cOllscquence of after events, ,vhich I 
suppose JllUst be considered cOJuplements, and integral 
portions of the Council. The heads of the various 
parties entered into correspondence with each other, and 
at the end of two years their diflerences with each other 
,verc arranged. There are those who have no belief in 
the authority of Councils at all, and {pcl no call upon 
thelll to lliscrilllinatt' between one Council and another; 
but Anglicans, who arC' so fierce against the Vatican, and 
so respectful towards th(' Ephesine, 
hould consider 
what guod I'em
on they have for swallo,\ ing the third 
COU111
il, ,vhile they strain out the nineteenth. 
The Council uf Ephesus furnishes us with another 
rell1ark, bearing U}JOll the Vatican. It was natural fur 
Il1en ,yho were in the minority at Ephesus to think that 
the faith of the Church had been brought into the utmost 
peril by the definition of the Council ,,'hich they had 
un8ucce

fully oppused. They had opposed it on the 
conviction that the detinition gave great encouragement 
to religious 
rrors in the opposite extreille to those which 
it cOlldelllned; and, in fact, I think that, hUDlanly speak- 
ing, the peril was extreme. The event proved it to be so, 
when twenty years afterwards another Council was held 
ullderthcsuccessorsoftr )lllujority atEphesus and carried 
trilunphalltly those very errors whose eventual success 
had been prl
dit'ted by the nlillcrity. But Providence is 
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never wanting to His Church. St. Leo, the Pope of 
the day, interfered with this heretical Council, and the 
innovating party was stopped in its career. Its acts 
were cancelled at the great Council of Chalcedon, the 
Fourth Eculnenical, which was held under the Pope's 
guidance, and which, without of course touching the 
definition of the Thirò, which had been settled once for 
all, trimmed the balance of doctrine by completing it, 
and excluded for ever from the Church those errors which 
seemed to have received SOlne sanction at Ephesus. 
There is nothinO' of course that can be reversed in the 
definitions of the Vatican Council; but the series of its 
acts was cut short by the great war, and, should the need 
arise (which is not likely) to set right a false interpret- 
ation another Leo will be given us for the occasion; "in 
monte Dominus videbit." 
In this remark, made for the benefit of those who need 
it, as I do not myself. I shelter myself under the follow- 
ing passage of 1tlolina, \vhich a friend has pointed out to 
Ine :-" Though the Holy Ghost has ahvays been present 
to the Church, to hinder error in her definitions, and in 
conseq uenee they are all lHost true and consistent, yet it 
is not therefore to be denied, that God, when any matters 
have to be defined, requires of the Church a co-operation 
and investigation of those matters, and that, in propor- 
tion to the quality of the Inen \vho meet together in 
Councils, to the investigation and diligence which is 
applied, and the greater or less experience and knowledge 
which is possessed more at one time than at other tÍlnes, 
definitions more or less perspicuous are drawn up and 
Illatters are defined more exactly and completely at one 
x2 
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time than at. other timc
. . . . And, \V hereas by disputa- 
tions, persevering readin g, mC'ditation, and in vcstigatiul1 
of matters, there is wont to be increased in cour::;e of tilne 
the kno,vlcdgc and understanding of the same, and the 
Fathers of the later Councils arc a
sisted by the investi- 
gation and definitions uf the former, hence it arisps that 
the definitions of latcr Councils are \vont to be lnore 
1uminous, fuller, U10re accurate and exact than those of 
the earlier. )[oreoycr, it helongs to the later Councils 
to interpret and to define n10re exactly and fully what 
in carlier Councils naye bcen (1t'tincd les8 clearly, fully 
and <'xactly." (De Concord, Lib. J.l,.bil., &c., xiii. 15, 
p. 59.) 
o Inuch OIl the circUlllstances under which the 
Vatican Council pa8sed its definition. 
2. The other n1ain objection Jnade to the Council is 
founded upon its buppo
ed neglect of history in the 
decision which its Definition embodies. This objection 
is touched upon by :Mr. Gladstone in the begin:1ing of 
his Pamphlet, "yhere he "'peaks of its "repudiation of 
ancient history," and I La' e an opportunity given HIe of 
noticing it here. 
lIe asserts that, during the last forty years, "nl0re 
and more have the assertions of continuous uniformity of 
doctrine " in the Catholic Church" receded into scarcely 
penetrable shado\\-. 1rore and more have another series 
of assertions, of' a living authority, ever ready to open, 
adopt, and shape Christian doctrine according to the 
times, taken their place." Accordingly, he considers 
that a dangerous opening has been made in the authori- 
tative teaching- 01 the Church for the repudiation of 
ancient truth and the rejection of new. lIowever, as 
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I understand him, he withdraws this charge from the 
controversy he has initiated (though not from his 
Pamphlet) as far as it is aimed at the pure theology 
of the Church. So far it "belongs," he says, e'to the 
theological domain," and "is a matter unfit for him to 
discuss, as it is a question of divinity." It has been, 
then, no duty of mine to consider it, except as it relates 
to matters ecclesiastical; but I am unwilling, when a 
charge has been made against our theology, unsup- 
ported indeed, yet unretracted, to leave it altogether 
wi thout repl y; and that the more, because, after re- 
nouncing a questions of divinity" at p. 14, nevertheless 
Mr. Gladstone brings them forward again at p. 15, 
speaking, as he does, of the H deadly blows of 1854 and 
1870 at the old, historic, scientific, and moderate school" 
by the definitions of the Imrnaculate Conception and 
Papal Infallibility. 
1tlr. Gladstone then insists on the dutyof ,e maintaining 
the truth and authority of history, and the inestirnable 
value of the historic spirit ;" and so far of course I have 
the pleasure of heartily agreeing with him. As the 
Church is a sacred and divine creation, so in like manner 
her history, with its wonderful evolution of events, the 
throng of great actors who have a part in it, and its 
multiform literature, stained though its annals are with 
human sin and error, and recorded on no system, and by 
uninspired authors, still is a sacred work also; and those 
who make light of it, or distrust its lessons, incur a grave 
responsibility. But it is not everyone that can read its 
pages rightly; and certainly I cannot follow Mr. Glad- 
stone's reading of it. He is too well informed indeed, 
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too I'lrge in his knowledge, too acute and compre- 
hensiye in his views, not to have an acquaintance with 
history, far be)'ond the run of even highly educated 
ruen; still when he accuses us of deficient attention 
to history, OIle cannot help asking, whether he does 
not, as a matter of course, take for granted as true the 
principles for using it falniliar with Protestant diyine
, 
and denied by our own, and in consequence whether his 
i,npeachment of us dues not resolve itself into the fact 
that he is Protestant and \ve are Catholics. Nay, has it 
occurred to hinl that perhaps it is the fact, that we have 
viewR on the relation of TIistor)" to Dogma different frolll 
t hose which Protestants Inaintain? ...\nd is he so certain 
of the factb of IIisto ry in de
iI, of their relevan cy, and 
of their drift, g,s to have
ightJ I dQ. not :say to ha
 
opinion of his own, but to publish
 the world , on hi s 
own
arrant., that we have (( repu2 iatc d ancien t his tor y"? 
lIe publif'ly charges us, not luerely with having" neg- 
lected" it, or "garbled" its evidence, or with having 
contradicted certain ancient usages or doctrines to which 
it bears witness, but he says "repudiated." lIe could 
not have used a stronger te1'lll, supposing the Vaticun 
Council had, by a formal act, cut itself off froln carly 
times, instead of professing, as it docs (hypocritically, if 
you will, but still professing) to speak, "supported by 
IIol)' Scripture and the decrees both of preceding Popes 
and General Councils," and " faithfully adhl'ring to the 
aboriginal tradition of the Church." Uught anyone 
but an oculatu8 testis, a man whose pl'ofl'ssion was to 
acquaint hilllself with the details of history, to {'laim to 
hilllself the right of bringing, on his own aut.hority, so 
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extreme a charge against so august a po'ver, so inflexible 
and rooted in its traditions through the long past, as 
Mr. Gladstone would admit the Roman Church to be? 
Of course I shall be remínded that, though 
Ir. 
Gladstone cannot be expected to speak on so large a 
department of knowledgp with the confidence decorous 
in one who has made a personal study of it, there are 
others who have a right to do so; and that by those 
others he is corroborated and sanctioned. There are 
authors, it may be sai d of so conlnl anJfu.lg an authori ty 
from their learni ng and their honesty, that, for the 
purposes of discussion o r of controversy, what they say 
ma.y be said by anyone else without presumption or risk 
of confutation. I will never say a word of Iny own 
against those I ' . ed a.nd . . nguished men to \. horn I 
refer. No: their present ,vher t, hereye it..is, is 
to me a thought full of melancholy. It is a tragical event, 
both for them and for us, that they have left us. It robs 
us of a great prestige; they have left none to take their 
place. I think them utterly wrong in what they have 
done and are doing; and, nloreover, I agree as little in 
their view of history as in their acts. Extensive as may 
be their historical knowledge, I have no reason to think 
that they, more than }Ir. Gladstone, would accept the 
position which History holds among the Loci Theologici, 
as Catholic theologians deterrnine it; and I anl denying 
not their report of facts, but their use of the facts they 
report, and that, because of that special stand-point from 
which theyyiewthe relations existing between the records 
of History and the enunciations of Popes and Councils. 
They seem to me to expect froln History more than 
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History can furnish, and to have too little confìdencp 
in the Divine Pron1iRe and Providence as guiding and 
determining those enunciations. 
""'hy should Ecclesiasticalllistory, any more than the 
text of Scripture, contain- in it 
'thl. ,vhole counlst.>l of 
God" P 'Vhy should privatc judgment be unlawful in 
interpreting Scripture against the voice ûf authority, and 
yet be lawful in the interpretation of history? Thpre Drc 
those who make ;short work of questions such as these by 
denying authoritati ve interpretation altogether; that i
 
their private concern,and no one hasa righttoinquireinto 
their reason for so doing; but the case \vould be differen t 
''Yere one of them to come forward publicly, and to arraign 
others, without first confuting their theological præflm- 
billa, for repudiating history, or for repudiating the Bible. 
For rnyself, I would siluply confess that no doctrine 
of the Church can be rigorously proved by historical 
evidence: but at the same time that no doctrine can be 
simply dispro\ ed by it. Ilistorical evidence reaches a 
certain ,va.y, nlore or less, towards a proof of the Catholic 
doctrines; often nearly the whole ,vay; sonletilnes it 
goes only us fur as to point in their direction; sOlnetimes 
there i8 only an absence of evidence for a conclusion 
contrary to them; nay, sOlnetilnes there is un apparent 
IC'aning of the evidence to a contrary conclu
ion, which 
has to be eXplained ;-in all Ca
es there is a nlargin left 
for the exercise of faith in the \yord of the Church. IT e 
who believes the dogrnas of the Church only because he 
has reasoned them out of IIi
tory, is scarcely a Catholic. 
I t i
 the Church's dognlatic use of 11istory in w bich the 
Catholic believes; ànd she uses other informants also, 
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Scripture, tradition, the ecclesiastical sense or cþpóv1]/-la, 
and a subtle ratiocinative power, which in its origin is 
a divine gift. There is nothing of bondage or "renun- 
ciation of mental freedom" in this view, any more than 
in the converts of the Apostles believing what the 
.A..postles might preach to them or teach theIll out of 
Scripture. 
"That has been said of History in relation to the formal 
Definitions of the Church, applies also to the exercise of 
Ratiocination. Our logical powers, too, being a gift froln 
God, may claim to have their informations respected; 
and Protestants sometimes accuse our theologians, for 
instance, the medieval schoolmen, of having used them 
in divine matters a little too freely. Still it has ever been 
our teaching and our protest that, as there are doctrines 
which lie beyond the direct evidence of history, so there 
are doctrines which transcend the discoveries of reason; 
and, after all, whether they are more or less recommended 
to us by the one informant or the other, in all cases 
the immediate Inoti ve in the mind of a Uatholic for his 
reception of thenl is, not that they are proved to him by 
Reason or by History, but because Revelation has declared 
them by means of that high ecclesiastical Jlagisteriltlìl 
which is their legitilnate exponent. 
vVhat has been said applies also to those other truths, 
with which Ratiocination has more to do than History. 
which are sometimes ealled de\'elopulents of Christian 
doctrine, truths which are not upon the surface of the 
Apostolic deposition-that is, the legacy of Revelation,- 
but which from tilne to time are brought into form by 
theologians, and sometilnes have been proposed to the 
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faithful by the Church, as direct objects of faith. X 0 
Catholic would hold that they ought to be logically 
deduced in their fulness and exactness from thc belief of 
the first centuries, but only this,-that,on the aSsllIllptioll 
of the Infallibility of the Church (which will overCOInp 
every obje('tion excpat a contradiction in thought), there 
is nothing greatly to try the reason in such difficulties 
dS occur in reconciling those evolved doctrines with the 
teaching of the ancient Fathers; such devel o JU1ent being 

 
evidently thf' nc" fonn, \ 1 }lallation, transforJllution, or 
.. --- 
carrying out of what in substance was held frOl1l the 
first, what the .A.postlc8 
aid, but ha,c not recorded in 
writing, or would ncce

arily have 
aid under our cir- 
cumstance::--, or if t}ICY had been a
ked, or in view uf 
certain uprisings of error, and in that sense being really 
portions uf the legacy of truth, of ,vhich the Church, in 
all her melnbers, but esprcially in her hierarchy, is the 
divinely appointed trustee. 
Such an evolution of doctrine has been, as I would 
luaintain, a law of the Church's t{\aching frOln the eàrliest 
tilHes, and in nothing is her title of "selnper eadelu" 
Inore reularkably illustrated than in the correspondcnce 
of her ancient and 1l10dern exhibition of it. As to the 
ecclesiastical _\.cts of 1
5-J and 1870, I think with 1\Ir. 
Gladstone that the principle of doctrinal developn1ent, 
and that of authority, have never in the proceedings of 
the Church been so freely and largely used as in the 
Definitions then prollluigated to the faithful; but I deny 
that at either time the testimony of hi
tory wa
 repu- 
diated 01' peryerted. The utmost that can be fairly 
aid 
by an opponent against tbe theological decisions of those 
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years is, that antecedently to the event. it might appear 
thut there were no sufficient historical grounds in behalf 
of either of them-I do not 111ean for a personal belief in 
either, hut-for the purpose of converting a doctrine 
long existing in the Church into a dogma, and making 
it a p')rtion of the Catholic Creed. This adverse anti- 
cipation ,vas proved to be a mistake by the fact of the 
definition being made. 
3. I ,vill not pass iron} this question of History without 
a word about Pope Honorins, whose condemnation by 
anathema in the Sixth Ecunlenical Council, is certainly a 
strong prÙnú ,facie argument aga.inst the Pope's doctrinnl 
infallibility. His case is this :-Sergius, Patriarch of 
Constantinople, favoured, or rather did not condemn, a 
doctrine concerning our Lord's Person which afterwards 
the Bixth Council pronouncf'd to be heresy. He con- 
sulted Pope Honorius upon the subject, who in two 
fornlalletters declared his entire concurrence with Ser- 
gius's opinion. Honorius died in peace, but, nlore than 
forty years after him, tbe Sixth Ecumenical Council was 
held, which condemned him as a heretic on the score of 
those two letters. The simple question is, whether the 
heretical documents proceeded fron1 hin1 as an infallible 
authority or as a private Bishop. 
Now I observe that, whereas the Vatican Council has 
determined that the Pope is infallible only when he 
speaks ex cathed'J'â, and that, in order to speak ex catlledrâ, 
he must at least speak "as exercising the office of Pastur 
and Doctor of all Christians, defining, by virtue of his 
Apostolical authority, a doctrine whether of faith or of 
Inorals for the acceptance of the universal Church" 
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(though ..\1 r. Gladstone strangely saYR, p. 34, "There is 
no established or accepted definition of the phra:s(\ ex 
cathedrá"), from this Pontifical and doglnatic explanation 
of the phrase it follows, that, whatever lIonorius said 
in answer to Serg-ius, and \vhatever he held, his ,vords 
were not ex catlwdrâ, anù therefore did not proceed from 
his infallibility. 
I say so fir
t, because he could Dot fulfil the above 
conditions of an e.r cathedrá utterance, if he did not 
actually mean to fulfil thetn. The question is unlike the 
question about the 
aCralllents j external and positive 
acts, whether material actions or fonnal words, sp('ak for 
thclnselvcs. Teaching on the other hand bas no sacra.- 
111en1al visible signs; it is an opus operantis, and Illainly 
a question ot' intention. 'Vho \vouid :-\:JY that the arc}1Í- 
triclillus at the wedding-feast" ho said, "Thou hast kept 
the good ,vine until now,JJ ,vas teaching the Christian 
world, though the words have a great ethical anù evau- 
gelical sense? "That is the ,vorth of a signature, if a 
1l1uIl does not consider he is signing? The Pope cannot 
address his peoplE:} East and 'Vest, North und South, 
without JIleaning it, dS if hit; very voice, the bounds from 
his lips, could literally be hpard from pole to pole; nor 
can he exert his" ",\.pobtolical authority" without know- 
ing he is doing so; nor can he draw up a form of words 
and use care and make an effort in doing 80 accurately, 
without intention to do so; and, therefore, no words of 
Tlonoriu8 proceeded from his prerogative of infallible 
teaching, which were not accoJllpanied ,vith the inten- 
tion of exercising that prerogative; and who will drcau1 
of saying, be he _\.nglican, Protestant, unbeliever, or on 
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the other hand Cn t holic, that Honorius on the occasion 
in question did actually iatend to exert that infallible 
teaching voice which is heard so distinctly in the Quantá , 
curá and the Pastor Æterllus .? 
What resemblapce do these letters of hi:o\, written 
almost as private instructions, bear to the "Pius Epis- 
copus, Servus Servorum Dei, Sacro approbante Concilio, 
ad perpetua'ln rei metnor.ialn," or with the "Si quis huic 
nostræ de6nitioni contradicere (quod Deus avertat), 
præsurnpserit, anathema sit" of the Pastor Æternu8? 
what to the "V enerabilibus fratribus, Patriarchis pri- 
matibus, Archiepiscopis, et Episcopis universis, &c., with 
the" reprobamus, proscribimus, atque damnamus," and 
the date and signature, "Datum Romæ apud Sanctum 
Petruln, Die 8 Dec. anno 1864, &c., Pius P.P. IX." of 
the Quanfá Cll1"â ? 
Secondly, it is no part of our doctrine, as I shall say 
in my next section, that the discussions previous to a 
Council's detlnition, or to an ex cathedrâ utterance of a 
Pope, are infallible, and these letters of Honorius on 
their very face are nothing more than porti.ons of a dis- 
cussion with a view to some final decision. 
For these two reasons the condemnation of Honorius 
by the Council in no sense compromises the doctrine of 
Papal Infallibility. At the utmost it only decides that 
lionorius in his own person was a heretic, which is 
inconsistent with no Catholic doctrine; but we rnay 
rather hope and believe that the anathema fell, not upon 
him, but upon his letters in their objective sense, he 
not intending persollally \vhat his letters legitimately 
expre::,sed. 
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4. ...\nd I have one rCJnal'k to Blake upon the argu- 
lllcntative uwthod by which the Y'atican Council was 
carried on to its definition. The Prudor 
EterJlU8 refers 
to various ,vitne

es as contributing their evidence 
towards the determination of the contents of the depo- 
,
ifllrn, such doS Tradition, the Fathers and Councils, 
. 
Ilistory, but especially 
cripturc. For instance, the 
Bull, speaks of the Go::,pel (" juxta Evangelii testimonia," 
c. ]) and of Scripture (" Inanifesta. S.S. Scripturaruln 
doetrina," c. 1 : U apcrtis S.
. Litcraruln testilnonii
," 
c. 3. " 
 S. Scripturi
 consentanea," c. 4.) _\.nd it 
lays an espccial stress on three pa

ages of Scripture in 
pal'ticular-viz., (; Thou art Peter," &c., .Matthew xvi. 
16-19; "I bave prayed for thee," &c., Luke xxii. 
2, 
and" Feed }ly sheep," &c. , John xxi. 15-17. Now I 
wish all objectors to this lnethod of ours, viz. of reasoning 
from bcripturc, would vie". it in the light of the following 
passage in the great philosophical work of Butler, Bishop 
of Durhalu. 
He writes as follows :-" 1\S it i8 own
d the whole 
8chelue of Scripture is not. yet uuden;tooò, so, if it e\ er 
comes to be understood, before the 're
titutiun of all 
thillgs/ and without Iniraculous interpositions, it nlust 
be in the san]e way a
 natural knowledge is COIne at , by 
the continuanct"' aHd progress of learning and of liberty, 
and by particular persons attending to, comparing, and 
pursuing illtilllations scattered up and down it, which 
are overlooked and disregarded by the generality of the 
world. For this is the way in which all improveluellts 
are made by thoughtfulluen tracing on obscure hints, 
as it were, dropped us by nature accidentally, or which 
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seem to come into our minds by chance. N or is it at all 
incredible that a book, which has been so long in the 
possession of mankind, should contain many truths as 
yet undiscovered. For all the same phenomena, and 
the same faculties of investigation, from which such 
great discoveries in natural know lédge ha\"e been made 
in the present and last age, were equally in the posses- 
sion of mankind several thousand years before. And 
possibly it might be intended that events, as they come 
to pass, should open and ascertain the nleaning of severa] 
parts of Scripture," ii 3, 
'ide also Ïi. 4, fin. 
'''hat has t.he long history of the contest for and 
against the Pope's infallibility been, but a growing 
insight through centuries into the Ineaning of those 
three texts, to which I just now referred, ending at 
length by the Church's definitive recognition of the 
doctrine thus gradually manifested to her P 
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 0. 17le TTatican Drfin itioll. 
No" I a.m to 
pl'ak of the Vatican definition, by which 
the doctrine of the Pope's infallibility has becolne de fid), 
that is, a truth neceSS'try to be believed, as being included 
in the original divine re\-eJation, for those terms, revela- 
tion, dfp081ïllln, dogma, and de fide, are correlatives; and 
I begin with a l'en1ark which suggests the drift of all I 
have to say about it. It is this :-that so difficult a 
,'irtue is faith, even with the special grace of God, in 
proportion as th(\ reason is exercised, so difficult is it to 
a
sent inwardly to propositions, '\'erificd to us neither by 
r
ason nor 
xperiencc, but depending for thpir reception 
on the word of the Church a
 God's oracle, that she has 
- ---- --- ... . 
ever shown the utmost care to contract, as far as possible, 
t.he ranO'e of truths and the sent5e of propositions, of which 
she demands this absolut
 reception. " The Church," 
says Palla.vicini, U as far as may be, has ever abstained 
from imposing upon the minds of 111en that command- 
ment,. the most arduous of the Christian Law-viz., to be- 
lieye obscure matters without doubting."1 To co-operate 
in this charitable duty has been one special ,vork of her 
theologians. and rules are laid down by herself, by 


1 Quuted by Fatllf'r Ryder (to whom I am indebted for other of my 
l'cferences), in bis .. dealisill in Tlleology," p. 2;). 
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tradition, and by custom, to assist them in the task, 
She only speaks when it is necessary to speak; but 
hardly has she spoken out magisterially some great 
general principle, when she sets her theologians to 

,vork to explain her meaning in the concrete, by strict 
interpretation of its wording, by the illustration of its 
circumstances, and by the recognition of exceptions, ill 
order to make it as tolerable as possible, and the least of 
a temptation, to self-willed, independent, or wrongly 
educated .minds. A few years ago it was the fashion 
among us to call writers, who conforlned to this rule of 
the Church, by the name of "
[inimizers;" that day 
of tyrannous ipse-dixits, I trust, is over: Bishop Fessler, 
a man of high authority, for he was Secretary General of 
the Vatican Council, and of higher authority still in his 
work, for it has the approbation of the Sovereign Pontiff, I 
clearly proves to us that a moderation of doctrine, dic- 
tated by charity, is not inconsistent with soundness in 
the faith. Such a sanction, I suppose, will be considered 
sufficient for the character of the remarks which I an1 
about to n1ake upon definitions in general, and upon the 
Vatican in particular. 
The Vatican definition, which comes to us in the shape 
of the Pope's Encyclical Bull called the Pastor Æternus, 
neclares that" the Pope has that same infallibility which 
the Church has": 2 to determine therefore what is meant 
by the infallibility of the Pope we must turn first to 
eon sider the infallibility of the Church. And again, to 


2 Romanum Pontificem eâ infallibilitate pollere, quâ divinuB Re- 
demptor Ecclesiam suam in definiendà doctrinâ de fide vel moribm: 
instl'uctam esse voluit. 


v 
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determine the character of the Church's infallibility, \\'e 
IUust consider what is the characteristic of Christianity, 
considered as a revelation of God's will. 
Our Divine 
rastcr 11light have comn1unicated to us 
heavenly truths without telling us that they caIne frmn 
lliIll, as it is cOlllIDonly thought lIe has done in the case 
of heathen nations; but TIe willed the Gospel to be a 
revelation acknowledged and authenticated, to be public, 
fixed, and pCl'tnanent; and accordingly, as Cat hulit'S 
hold, TI
 fralned a Society of men to be its l-:ome, its 
instrutnent, and its guarantee. The rulers of that 
....\s
oci3tion are the legal trustees, so to say, of the sacJ'(.d 
truths which lIe e:poke to the ...\.postlcs by word of mouth. 
...\8 lIe was leaving thetn, lIe gave them their great 
COTIlnlission, and bade them "teach" their COllverts 
all over the earth, "to observe aU thingA whatever 
lie had comTIlanried them i" (Ind then lie adderl, 
"Lo, I am ,,,ith you ahyays, CyeD to the end of the 
world." 
Jlpre, first, lIe told thpnl to "teach" IJis revcaled 
Truth; next, "to the consunnllation of all thingd j" 
thirdly, for their encouragement, lIe said that lie would 
be with thenl "all days," all along, on everyetncrgency 
or occasion, until that cOIlsuInmation. They had a duty 
put upon thcln of teaching their )laster's words, a du1 y 
,vhich they could not fulfil in the pCl'fection ,vhich 
fidelity required, without Ilis help; therefore canle Ilis 
promise to be with thl'111 in their pcrf'orJuanco of it. 
Nor did tbat prolnise of supernatural help cnd with the 
...\postles personally, :for lIe adds, "to the consunltnation 
of the world,," inlplying that the Apo
tles would ha\ 0 
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successors, and engaging that He would be with those 
successors as He had been with them. 
The same safeguard of the Revelation-viz. an au- 
thoritative, permanent tradition of teaching, is insisted 
on by an informant of equal authority with St. 
Iatthew, 
but altogether independent of him, I mean St. Paul. 
He calls the Church "tbe pillar and ground of the 
Truth;" and he bids his convert Timothv, when he had 
become a ruler in that Church, to "take heed unto his 
doctrine," to "keep the deposit" of the faith, and to 
" com1nit" the things whi9h he had heard froln himself 
" to faithful men ,,'ho should be fit to teach others." 
This is how Catholics understand the Scripture record, 
nor does it appear how it can otherwise be understood; 
hut, when we have got as far as this, and look back, we 
find that we have by implication made profession of a 
further doctrine. For, if the Ch urch, initiated in the 
Apostles and continued in their successors, has been set 
up for the direct object of protecting, preserving, and 
declarin g the Revelation, and that, by means of the 
Guardianship and Providence of its Divine Author, we are 
led on to perceive that, in asserting this, we are in other 
words asserting, that, so far as the message entrusted to it 
is concerned, the Church is infallible; for what is meant 
by infallibility in teaching but that the teacher in his 
teaching is secured from error? and how can fallible 
nlan be thus secured except by a supernatural infallible 
guidance? And what can have been the object of the 
words, "I am wit.h you all along' to the end," hnt to give 
thereby an ans,ver by anticipation to the spontaneous, 
silent alarm of the feeble conlpany of fishermen and 
y 2 
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lab8urcrs, to wbom they were addr('
srd, on their finding 
thelllselvcs ludpn with Buperhulnan duties and respon.. 
f'ibilitics? 
Su('h then being, in its 8ilnple outline, the infallibility 
of the Uhurch, such too will be tbe l>opo's infallibility, 3S 
the 'Y' atican Fathers h!tve defined it. ,And if "c find 
that by rneans of this outline 
 e are able to fill out in 
(Ill iInportant respects the idea of a Council's infallibility, 
,vo shall thereby be a
certaining in detail what has been 
defined in 1
70 about the infallibility of the Pope. 'Vith 
an utten1pt to do this I shal
 conclude. 


1. The Church has the office of teaching, and the 
Ina.tter of that teaching is the body of doctrine, which the 
.. \ post les left behind tbellI as her perpetual posses
ioll. 
If a question arises as to what the Apostolic doctrine is 
on a particular point, she has infallibility promised to 
her to enable her to answer correctly. .A,nd, as by tbe 
teaching of the Church is understood, not the teaching of 
this or that Bishop, but their united voice, and a Council 
is the form the Church must take, in order that all men 
niay recognize that in fact she is teaching on any point 
in dispute, so in like Jtlanner the PGpe Inust COlne before 
tB in sOlne 8pecial forn1 orposture, ifhe is to be understood \ 
to be exercising his teaching office, and tbat form is 
called eæ catl,edrâ.' This term is most appropriate, as 
being on one occasion used by our l
ord Hin1self. 'Vhen 
tbe Jewish doctors taught, they placed themselves in 
)lûses' 
cat, and spoke em catlledrâ; and then, as lIe tells 
us, they ,,,,ere to be obeyed b
T their people, and that, 
whatever ""ere tbeir private lives or characters. "The 
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Scribes and Pharisee
," He says, "are seated on the 
chair of 
loses: all things therefore whatsoever they 
shall say to you, observe and ùo; but accortling to their 
\vorks do you not, for they say and do not. " 
2. The fornls, by w'hich a General Council is identified 
as representing the Church herself, are too clear to need 
dra\ving out; but what is to be that Inoral cathcd1Yt, 
or teaching chair, in \vhich the Pope sits, when he is to 
be recognized as in the exercise of his infallible teaching? 
the ne\v definition ans\vers this question. He speaks ex 
catheclrâ, or infallibly, \vhen he speaks, first, as the 
Universal Teacher; secondly, in the nalne and \vith the 
authority of the Apostles; thirllly, on a point of faith or 
1110rals; fourthly, \vith the purpose of binùing every 
n1ember of the Church to accept and believe his decisioll. 
3, These conditions of course contract the range of his 
infallibility 1110st 111aterially. Hence Billuart :-;peaking 
of the Pope says, " Neither in conversation, nor in dib- 
cussion, nor in interpreting Scripture or the Fathers, nor 
in consulting, nor in giving his reasons for the point 
\vhich he has def.ined, nor in ans\vering letters, nor in 
private deliberations, supposing he is setting forth his 
o,vn opinion, is the Pope infallible,"t, ii. p,llO. 3 And for 
this sÏ1n pIe reason, because on these various occasions of 
speaking his 111ind, he is not in the chair of the universal 
floc tor. 
4. Nor is this all; the greater part of Billuart's nega- 


3 And so the Swiss Bishops: "The Pope is not infallible as a man, 
or a theologian, or a priest, or a bishop, or a temporal prince, or a 
judge, or a legislator, or in his political views, or even in his govern- 
Inent of the Church. "- rid. Fessler, French Trans!., p. iv. 
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tives refer to the Popo's utterances when he is out of the 
Oathedra j)etri, but even, ,,,hen he is in it, his worùs do 
not nccessarily proceed froln his infallibility. TIe has 
no wider prerogative than a Council, and of a Council 
!)errollc says, " Councils are not infallible in the reasons 
by which they are led,or on which they rely, in Inaking 
their definition, nor in nlattors which relate to persons, 
nor to physical tnattors ,yhich have no nece
sary con- 
nexion with dognla." Præl. lïlCol. t. 2, p. 4U:!. Thus, if 
a Council has conùeJl1ned a \vork of Origen or Theodoret, 
it did not in so cOlldenllling go beyond the ,vork itself; 
it did 110t t.3uch tho persons of either. Since this holds of 
a Coullcil, it also holds in t he case of the Pope; therefore, 
8uppo:sing a Pope has quoted the so- called works of the 
.L\.rl\opagite as if really gell uine, there is no call on ns 
to believe hinl; nor again, if he condenl11ed Galileo's 
Coperllicani
I11, unless the etirth's innnobility has a 
"necess
lry connexion wit h some dogtnatic truth/' which 
the l)rescnt bearing of the Iloly bee towards that philo- 
sophy virtual1
' denies. 
5. K or is a Council infallible, eyen in the prefaces and 
introductions to its definitions. 'l'here are theologians 
of name, as 'l'ournely and .i\.mort,' who contend that 
(1vcn those most inst ructi ve capitula passed in the Tri- 
dentine Council, from ,vhich the Canons with anathmnas 
are drawn up, are not portions of the Church's infallible 
teaching; and the parallel introductions prefixed to the 
'í atican anatbl'tnaS huvtj all authority not greater nor 
less than that of those capitula. 


4 Vid. Amort. Dem. Cr., pp. 205-6. This applies to the U Dam 
Sa.nctam, vide Fessler, Engl. '1'raus., p. G7. 
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6. Such passages, however, as these are too c.losely 
connected with the definitions themselves, not to be what 
i
 sometimes called, by a catacllresis, " proximum fidei ;'J 
still, on the other hand, it is true also that, in those cir- 
cumstances and surroundings of formal definitions, which 
I have been speaking of, whether on the part of a Council 
Jr a Pope, there may be not only no exercise of an illfa1- 
. 
lible voice, but actual error. Thus, in the Third Council, 
a passa.ge of an heretical author was quoted in defence 
of the doctrine defined, under the belief he was Pope 
Julius, and narratives, not tru
twol'thy, are introduced 
into the Seventh. 
This relnark and several before it will become intel- 
ligible if we consider that neither Pope nor Council are 
on a level with the Apostles. To the Apostles the 
,vhole revelation was given, by the Church it is trans- 
mitted; no simply new truth has been given to us since 
St. John's death; the one office of the Church is to 
guard "that noble deposit" of truth, as St. Paul 
speaks to Timothy, which the .Apostles bequeathed to 
her, in its fullless and integrity. Hence the infallibility 
of the Apostles was of a :far Blore positi ve and wide 
character than that needed by and granted to the 
Church. 'Ve call it, in the case of the Apostles, inspi- 
ration; in the case of the Church, assistentia. 
Of course there is a sense of the word "inspiration" 
in which it is COI11111on to all menlbers of the Church, 
and therefore especially to its Bishops, and still more 
directly to those rulers, when solemnly called together 
in Council, a.fter much prayer throughout Christendom, 
und ill a frame of mind especially serious and earnest by 
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reason of the work they have in band. The Paraclete 
certainly is ever with theIll, and Inore effectively in a 
Council, as being Ie in 
piritu 
ancto congregata;" but 
I speak of the special and pron1ised aid llcccs:"\ary for 
their fidelity to .L\.pustolic teaching; aud, in order to 
secure this fidelity, n9 inward gift of infallibility is 
needed, buch as the Apostles had, no direct suggl':stion 
of divine truth, but 
Î1uply an external guardianship, 
keeping theln uff froln error (as a u1an'a guod Angel, 
without at all enablin
 hiln to walk, Inight, on a night 
journey, keep hin} froln pitfallb in his way). a guardian- 
ship, 
aving then}, as far as their ultimate decisions are 
concerned, frolli the effects of their inherent infirmities, 
6'0111 any chance of ext ravagancc, of confusion of thought, 
of collision with forlner decisions or with Scripture, 
,,,hich in sec.lsons of exciteluent ulight reasunably be 
feared. 
"Never/' says Perrone, U have Catholiüg taugbt that 
the gift of infallibility is given by God to the Church 
after the luanneI' of inspiration." -to 2, p. 2
3. A.gain : 
" [llulllan] JllcJia of arriving at the truth are excluded 
neither by a Council's nor by a Pope's infallibility, for 
God has proluiseù it, not by way of an infused" or 
habitual U gift, but by the way of a
ði:'iteJltia."-ibid 
p. 541. 
But since t.he process of defining truth is human, it is 
open to the chauce of error; what Pruvidence has gua- 
ranteed is only this) t1H1.t there should be no error in 
the final step, in the resulting definition or doglua. 
7. ..A.ccordillgly, all that a Co IIIJ.cil, und all that 
the rope
 is infallible in, is the direct allS\\ er to the 
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special question \vhich he happens to be considering; his 
prerogative does not extend bey-ond a power, \vhen in his 
Cathedra, of giving that very answer truly. ":Nothing," 
says Perrone, "but the oqjects of dogmatic definitions 
of Councils are immutable, for in these are Councils 
infallible, not in their reasons," &c.-ibid. 
8. This rule is so strictly to be observed tbat, though 
dogmatic statements are found from time to time in a 
Pope's Apostolic Letters, &c., yet they are Bot accounted 
to be exercises of his infallibility if they are said only 
obiter-by the way, and without direct intention to 
define. A striking instance of this sine qua non condi- 
tion is afforded by Nicholas 1., who, in a letter to the 
l
ulgarians, spoke as if baptislll were valid, when adnli- 
nistered simpl.v in our Lord's Name, without distinct 
mention of the Three Persons; but he is not teaching 
and speaking ex catlwdrá, because 110 qupstion on this 
matter was in any sense the occasion of his ,vriting. The 
question asked of him was concerning the 'Jìtlnister of 
baptisnl-viz., whether a Jew or Pagan could validly 
baptize; in answering in the affirmative, he added obiter, 
as a private doctor, says Bellarmine, "that the baptism 
was valid, whether adminstered in the name of the 
three Persons or in the name of Christ only." (lJe Rom, 
PO'll t., iv. 12.) 
9. Auother lin1Îtation is given in Pope Pius's own 
conditions, set down in the Pastor .ÆterJi1l8, for the exer- 
cise of infallibility: viz., the proposition defined will be 
without any claim to be considered binding on the belief 
of Catholics, unless it is referable to the Apostolic 
dcpo.sitltm, through the channel either of Scripture or 
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'fradition ; and, though the Pope is the judge ,vhcther it 
is so referable or not, yet the nl'ce:ssity of his profe
sing 
to abiùe by this reference is in itself a certain linlitation 
of his dogluatic action, .A, Protestant will object indeed 
that, after his distinctly as
erting that the Imnlaculate 
Conception and the P pal Infallibilitv are in 
criptu1'e 
and Tradition, this safeguard against erroneous defini- 
tions is not ,vorth l11uch, nor do I say that it is one of 
the most effective: but an)" ho,v, in consequence of it, 
no l>ope any nlore than a counsel, could, for instance, 
introduce Ignat.ius's Epistles into the Canon of Scrip- 
ture ;-ul1d, as to his dogulatic condCJlluatioll of parti- 
ciliaI' books, which, of course, are foreign to the dlpO- 
sitll/Jl, I would 
ay, that, as to their false doctrine there 
can be no difficulty in condemning that, Ly Uleans of 
that Apo
tolic deposit; nor surely in his condclllning 
the very wording, in ,,
hich they convey it, when the 
subject is carefully considered. For thp Pope's con- 
dC1nning tho language, for instance, of J ansenius is a 
parallel aet to the Church's sanctioning the ,,'ord "COll- 
8ub
tantial," and if a Council and the l>opc ,vere not 
infallible so far in their judgn1cnt of language, neither 
Pope nor Council could draw up a rloglnatic definitioll at 
all, for the right exercise of ,vords is in "01 ved in the 
right exercise of thought. 
10. And in like lnanner, as regards the precepts con- 
cerning Inoral duties, it is not in every such precept that 
the I)ope is infallible. 6 .A,s a definition of faith Illust be 


6 It is observable tho t the Pastor Ætern'Us does not speak of II }Jl'æ- 
cepta" at all in its definition of the Pope's Inlallibility, only of his 
., ùefining doctrine," anù of h
 " definitions." 
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drawn fi'om the Apo
t()li{' dr>positznn of doctrine, in order 
that it nlay be considered an exercise of infallibility, 
'v hether in the Pope or a Council, so too a precept of 
morals, if it is to be accepted as from an infallible voice, 
must be drawn from the l\1ol'allaw, that primary reve- 
lation to us from God. 
That is, in the first place, it must relate to thing's in 
thelnselves good or evil. If the Pope prescribed lying or 
revenge, his command would simply go for nothing, as 
if he had not issued it, because he has no power over 
the 1tloral Law. If he forbade his flock to eat any but 
vegetable food, or to dress in a particular fashion (ques- 
tions of decency and modesty not coming into the ques- 
tion), he would also be going beyond the province of 
faith, because such a rule does not relate to a rnatter in 
itself good or bad. But ifhe gave a precept aU o\'"er the 
,vorld for the adoption of lotteries instead of tithes or 
offerings, certainly it would be very hard to prove that 
he was contradicting the 
Ioral Law, or ruling a prac- 
tice to be in itself good which was in itself eyil; and 
there are few persons but would allow that it is at least 
doubtful whether lotteries are abstractedly evil, and in 
a doubtful matter the Pope is to be believed and obeyed. 
However, there are other conditions besides this, 
necessary for the exercise of Papal infallibility, in moral 
subjects :-for instance, his definition Illust relate to 
things necessary for salvation. No one would so speak 
of lotteries, nor of a particular dress, nor of a particular 
kind of food ;-such precepts, then, did he make 
them, would be simply external to the range of his 
prerogative. 
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And again, his infallibility in consequence is not 
called into exercise, unless he speaks to the whole 
world; for', if his precepts, in order to be dogmatic, 
HHlst enjoin what is necessary to salvation, they Jllu
t be 
lleC(\S
ary for all lnen. Accordingly orders which issue 
fronl hinl for the obsel'\'ance of particular countrie
, or 
political or religious classes, have no clainl to be the 
utterances of his infallibility. If he enjoins upon the 
hierarchy of IrP]aud to" ithstand nlÏxeù education, this 
is no e
erci8e of his infallibility. 
It Inay be added that the field of n10rals contains 80 
little that is unknown and unexplored, in contra
t ,vith 
re\.elation and ductrinal fact, which fonll the donulÍn of 
faith, that it is difficult tu bay what portions of uloral 
teaching in the cùur
e of 18uu years actually ha\ye pro- 
ceeded from the Pope, or froln the Church, or where to 
look for l3uch. Nearly all that either oracle has done 
in thi
 respect, ha
 been to conden1n such propositions 
as ill n Inoral point of view are fal
c, or dangerou
 or 
r&.lsh; and these condemnations, besides being such a
 
in fact \vill be found to command the aS
èllt of most 
Ulcn, as soon ru, heard, do not necessarily go so far 
as to present any positi\7e statcIllellts for universal 
acceptance. 
11. 'Vith the mention of condemned propositions I 
anI brought to another and large consideration, which is 
one of the best illustrations that I can give of that 
\ I principle of minimizing so necessary, as I think, for a 
wise and cautious theology: at the saIne time I cannot 
insist upon it in the cOlllle:xioll into which I anI going 
to introduce it, ,,,ithout subruitting nly
clf to the cor- 
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rection of divines more learned than I can pretend to be 
myself. 
The infallibility, whether of the Church or of the 
Pope, acts principally or solely in two channels, in direct 
stat.ements of truth, and in the condemnation of error. 
The former takes the shape of doctrinal definitions, the 
latter stigmatizes propositions as heretical, next to heresy, 
erroneous, and the like. In each case the Church, as 
guided by her Divine j\Iaster, has made provision for 
weighing as lightly as possible on the faith and con- 
science of her children. 
As to the condemnation of propositions all she tells us 
is, that t.he thesis condemned when taken as a whole, or, 
again, when viewed in its COIl text, is heretical, or blas- 
phemous, or impious, or whatever like epithet she affixes 
to it.' 'Ve have only to trust her so far as to allow our- 
selves to be warned against the thesis, or the ,york con- 
taining it. Theologians enlploy themselves in determin- 
ing what precisely it is that is condemned in that thesis 
or treatise; and doubtless in nlost cases they do so with 
success; but that determination is not de fide; all that 
is of faith is that there is in that thesis itself, which 
is noted, heresy or error, or other like peccant matter, 
as the case may be, such, that the censure is a peremp- 
tory command to theologians, preachers, students, and 
all other whonl it concerns, to keep clear of it. But so 
light is this obligation, that instances frequently occur, 
when it is successfully maintained by SOIne new writer, 
that the Pope's act does not imply what it has seemed tc 
imply, and questions which seemed to be closed, are after- 
a course of years re-opened. In discussions such as 
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these, there is a real exercise of private judgment and 
an allowable one; the act of faith, which cannot be 

urerscded or trifled with, being, I repeat, the unre- 
f-erved acceptance that the thesis in question is heretical, 
or the like, as the Pope or the Church has spoken of it,6 
In these case
 whic
 in a true sense IHay be called the 
Pope's llf'gatil'e enunciations, the opportunity of a legiti- 
Inate Jninllnizing lies in the intensely concrete character 
of the rnatters condell1ncd; in his affirlllati ve enuncia- 
tions il lilce opportunity is affordefl by their being Inore 
or le
s db
tl'act. Indeed, excepting such as rclate to 
persons, th(lt is, to tbe Trinity in Unity, the Blessed 
Virgin, the Saints, and the like, all the doglnas of Pope 
or of Council are but general, and :sO far, in consequencc, 
admit of exceptions in their actual application,-thcse 
exceptions being detenuined either b."othe1' authoritative 
\ utteranc
s, or by the scrutinizing vigilance, acutcne
s, 
and subtlety of the Scllola 1ïwolo[Jo1'.llm. 
One of the Inost reInarkable instances of what I am 
insisting on is found in a dogma, which no Catholic can 
eycr think of disputing, viz., that" Out of the Church, 
and out of the faith, is no sa} vation." X ot to go to 
Scripture, it is the doctrine of St. Ignatius, St. I renæus, 
St. C}prian in the first three c(\llturies, as of St. Augus- 
tine and his contelnporaries in the fourth and fifth. It 
can neyer be other than aU clclnentary truth of Chris- 
tianity; and the present Pope has proclaiulcd it as all 
Popes, doctor5, ånd bishops before him. nut that truth 
hus two aspects, according as the force of the negative 


G Fessler seems to confine the exercise of infallibility to the Note 
cc hcrdical," p. 11, Engl. rrrallsi. 
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falls upon the" Church" or upon the" salvation." The 
main sense is, that there is no other COHnTIUllÌon or so
 
called Church, but the Catholic, in which are stored the 
promises, the sacraments, and other means of salvation; 
the other and derived sense is, that no one can be sayed 
who is not in that one and only Church. But it does 
not follow, because there is no Church but one, which 
has the Evangelical gifts and pt ivileges to bestow, that 
therefore no one can be saved without the intervention 
of that one Church. Anglicans quite understand this 
distinctiop.; for, on t he one hand, their Article says, 
"They are to be had accursed (anathematizandi) that 
presume to say, that every ll1an shall be saved by (in) 
the law 0)' sect which he professeth, so that he be dili. 

 \ ' gent to frall1e his life according to that law and the light 
J of nature;" while on the other hand they speak of and 
hold the doctrine of the" uncovenanted mercies of God." 
1 The latter doctrine in its Catholic form is the doctrine of 
invincible ignorance-or, 'that it is possible to belong to 
the soul of the Church witbout Lelonging to the body; 
and, at the end of 1800 years, it has been formally and 
authoritatively put forward by the prtsent Pope (the 
first Pope, I suppose, who has done so), on the very 
sanle occasion on which he has repeated the fundamental 
principle of exclusive salvation itself. It is to the pur- 
pose here to quote his words; they occur in the course 
of his Encyclical, addressed to the Bishops of Italy, 
under date of August 10, 1863. 
" We and you knOll', that t.hos'e who lie under invin. 
cible ignorauce as regards our nlost Holy Religion, and 
who, diligently observing the natural law and its pre- 
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cepts, which are engraven by God on the hearts of all, 
and prepared to obey God, It'ad a good and uprigh t life, 
are able, by the operation of the pow'er of divine light 
and grace, to obtain eternal life." 7 
'Vho ,vould at first sight gather from the wording of 
so forcible u uni ,-ersal, that an exception to its operation, 
such as this, so distinct, and, for what ,,'e know, 150 very 
\vidp, was consistent with holding it? 
Another in
tanc(' of a siluilar kind is suggested hy the 
general accpptance in the TJatin Church, since the titHe 
of t;t. Au
ustine, of tht 1 doctrine of absolute prede"ti- 
nation, as instanced in the teaching of other great saints 
besides him, such as t;t. Fulgentius, St. Prosper, 
t. 
Gregory, St. Thomas, and t;t. lluonaventure. Yet in 
the last centuries a great explanation and modifica- 
tion of this doctrine has been effected by the efforts 
of the Jesuit School, ,,-hich have issued in the re- 
ception of a distinction between predestination to 
grace and predestination to glory; and a consequent 
adnli:,
ion of the principle that, though our own works 
do not ayuil for bringing u') under the action of grace 
here, that does not hinder their availing, when \ve are 
in a state of grace, for our attainn1ent of eternal glory 
hereafter. Two saints of late centuries, St. Francis de 

alcs and St. .L\lfonso, seemed to have professed this less 
rigid opinion, which is now the n10re COllHHon doctrine 
of the day. 


7 The Pope sppaks more forcibly still in an earlier Allocution. 
After mentioning invincible ignorance he adds :-" Quis tantum sibi 
'lrroget, nt hujusrnodi ignorantiæ designare 1imites queat, juxta 
populorum, rcgi<UlUm, ingeniorum, a1iarumque rerum tam ll1u1tarum 
rationem et yarictatem? "-Dec. 9, 1
5-t. 
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Another instance is supplied by the Papal decisions 
concerning Usury. Pope Clelnent V., in the Council of 
Vienne, declares, " If anyone shall have fallen into the 
error of pertinaciously presuming to affirnl that usury 
is no sin, we determine that he is to be punished as a 
heretic." Ho,vever, in the year 1831 the Sacred Pæni- 
tentiaria ans,vered an inquiry on the subject, tothe effect 
that the Holy See suspended its decision on the point, 
and that a confessor ,vho allowed of usury was not to 
be disturbed, " non esse inquietandum." Here again a 
dou ble aspect seems to have been realized of t.he idea 
intended by the word 'llS'ltry. 
To sho,v ho,v natural this process of partial and gra- 
dually developed teaching is, ,ve may refer to the appa- 
rent contradiction of Bellarmine, who says" the Pope, 
.w'hether he can err or not, is to be obeyed by all the 
faithful" (llont. Pont. iv. 2), yet, as I have quoted him 
above, p. 52-53, sets down (ii. 29) cases in which he 
is not to be obeyed. An' illustration may be given in 
political history from t.he discussions ,vhich took place 
JTears ago as to the force of the Sovereign's Coronation 
Oath to uphold the Established Church. The ,vords 
were large and general, and seelHed to preclude any act 
on his part to the prejudice of the Establishment; but 
lawyers Bucceeded at length in making a distinction 
bet,veen the legislative and executive action of the 
Cro-\yn, ,vhirh is now' generally accepted. 
These instances out of many similar are sufficient to 
show what caution is to be observed, on the part of 
private and unauthorized persons, in imposing upon 
the consciences of others any interpretation of dogmatic 
z 
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enunciations \vhich is bey-oIltl the Ipgitilnatc f\t
nHe of 
the ,yorås, inconsistent. ,vith the principle that all 
<rclleral rule
 have exce l )tions antI unrecoo"ni.led b y 
b 'b 
the 1'hcological Sc/ivht. 
] 2. Frolll these various cOllsi(lpratiol1s it follo\vs, that 
Papal anù Syno(lal cl
tinition
, obligatory on our faith, 
are of r'lre occurrence; aud this is confess('(l hy an soher 
Lheologians. Father O'Reilly, for instance, of Dublin, 
one of the first theologianH of the day, hH,j S :- 
"'fhe Papal Infallibility is comparatively seldonl 
brought into action. 1 am very far frorn denying that 
the Vicar of Christ is largely a
sisted by God in tht' 
fulfihnent of his Hublilne office, that he receives gr....at 
light antI &trength to ùo well the great ,vork entrusted 
to hÏ1n andimpo:-;ed 011 hiln, that he is continually gui(lecl 
frOln aLove in the goverlllnent of the Catholic Church, 
But this is not the meaning of Infallibility. . . . ,rhat 
is the USe of drag-ging in the Infallibilit.r in C0 1 1nexion 
,vith Papal acts \vith "hich it has nothing to do,-papal 
acts, ,"\"'hich are very good and very holy, and entitlc,l 
to all rc
pect antI oLediencc, acts in ,vhich the Pontiff 
Í<> cOllnnon]y not nlistaken, Lut in ,,"'hich he could bo 
lllistakcn and still remain infallible in the only sense in 
\vhich he has been declared to be so? JJ (The Irish 
Jlonthly, Vol. ii. Ko. 10, 1874.Y3 
1'his great authority goes on to disclailn any desire 
to minilllÌzc, but there is, I hopc, no real ditiercnce be- 
t,veen us here. He, I anl 
ure, \voulJ. 
anction U1e in 
IllY repugnance to Ì1npose upon the faith of others more 
than 'v hat the Church di
tillctly c1ainls of them: and I 


8 Vid. Fessler also; and I believe Father Perrone says the same. 
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should follo\v him in thinking it a more scriptural, 
Christian, dutiful, happy franle of nlind, to be easy, 
than to be difficult, of belief. I have already spoken of 
that uncatholic spirit, \vhich starts \yith a grutlging 
faith in the \vord of the Church, and detennines to hold 
nothing but \vhat it is, as if by demonstration,co111pelletl 
to believe. To be a true Catholic a man Inust have a 
generous loyalty to\vards ecclesiastical authority, and 
accept "That is taught him \vith \vhat is called the jJietas 
fidei, and only such a tone of mind has a claÏ1n, and it 
certainly has a claÏ1n, to be nlet and to be handled \vit.h 
a w'ise and gentle 'ini1l i1ni8n
. Still the fact relnaills, 
tlHtt there has been of late years a fierce and intolerant 
teluper abroad, \yhich scorns and virtually tralnpleb on 
the little ones of Christ. 


I end \vith an extract frolll the Pastoral of the S\viss 
Bishops, a Pastoral \vhich has received the Pope's 
approbation. 
" It in no \vay depends upon the caprice of the Pope, 
or upon his good pleasure, to make such and such a doc- 
trine, the object of a doglnatic definition. He is tied up 
and limited to the divine revelation, and to the truths 
\vhieh that revelation contains. He is tied up and 
Jill1Ïted by the Creeds, already in existence, and by the 
preceding definitions of the Church. He is tied up and 
lill1Ïted by the divine la\v, and by the constitution of the 
Church. Lastly, he is tied up ancllin1Íted by that doc- 
trine, divinely revealed, \vhich affirn1s that alongside 
religious society there is civil society, that alongside the 
Z 2 
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Ecclco.;iastical 11 iCl'èll'chy there i
 thè po,vcr of tCluporal 
)lagistraV
s, in\ l'stea in their O\\Pll .10lnaill ,vith a full 

oYereig-llty, and to 'VhOl11 'Vc O\\YC in conscience obe- 
t licllf'e and n..'sl )(.ct ill all things 1110ral1y perlllittell, aile 1 
bclullgini,; tu the dUl1HlÎU of civil society." 


.. 
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I have now said all that I consider necessary in order 
to fulfil the task \vhich I have undertaken, a task very 
painful to me ana ungracious. I account it a great 
lnisfortune, that 111Y laRt ,vords, as they are likely to be, 
Ahould be devoted to a controversy ,vith one \VhOnl 1 
have ahvays so much respected and admired. But I 
should not have been satisfied ,vith nlyself, if I had not 
responded to the call made upon me from such various 
quarters, to the opportunity at last givenmeof breaking- 
a long silence on subjects deeply interesting to me, an<-' 
to the demands of my own honour. 
The lnain point of 1\11'. Gladstone's charge against Uf:: 
is that in 1870, after a series of preparatory acts, a great 
change and irreversible was effected in the political atti- 
tuùe of the Church by the third and fourth chapters of 
the Vatican Past01' ./È"'teTn1.lS, a change which no state or 
stateslnan can afford to pass over. ()f this cardinal 
assertion I consider he has given no proof at all; and 
l11Y object throughout the foregoing pages has been to 
l1lake this clear. The Pope's infallibility indeed and 
his supreme authority have in the Vatican capita been 
declared lnatters of faith; but his prerogative of infal- 
libility lies in luatters speculative, and his prerogative 
of authority is no infallibility in laws, coulnutnds, or 
measures. His infallibility bears upon the dOll1ain of 
thought, not directly of action, and while it may fairly 
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cxcrci
c the theologian, philosopher, or n1an of science, 
it 
carcely conccrlls the politician. )rorcover, ,,
lH.thcr 
t herecog-nitioJ I of hisinfall ihilityin tInctri ne \vill incrt "ase 
his actual po" er uver the faith of Catholic.-.;, reJllains to 
hl\ 
pell, :tllllulust lx' (leterlllin
(1 by the cvent; for there 
are g-iftH too large and t,.oo fearful to he handlCll freely. 
)f r. GlallstoneRPeJlls tofl'el this,an(l tlH'rcforeinsistsupon 
thl' incrcasr' Jnade hytl11' \T aticallllef.inition in the POpC.A 
authurity. ){ut there is no real increase; he has for Cl'n- 
t uriesHpon centuries ha(1 alltl use(l that authority, \,.hich 
the ])efinitiun IlO', (lec1arcscvcr tuhavc belonged to hlln. 
Betorc the Council therc ,va
 the rule of ol)edience antI 
there ".cre pxceptions to tlh"\ rul(' ; 
ulll since the Council 
therulcreulains,all(l \vith it thl\ possihilityof exceptions, 
It 1nay be ol
jectcll that H representation such as thi
, 
is ne
ative(l hy th(\ univcrsal scntiJllent, ,,'hich tl.
tifil's 
to the fonni(lahlp et1èctiveness of the Y'atiean dccrl'cs, 
and to the POPl"S intentiun that thcy shun1(1 he l't1ef>ti, (\; 
that it iH the hoast of ROl11P Catholics alHl the rf'proach 
1l'\"elle<1 against us by all Protcstants, that the Catho]if> 
Church has no\, becoIllc heyond ulÏstakp a despot if> 
ag-gressive Papacy, in ,,,,hich freedo111 of thoug-ht alia ac- 
tion is nttcrlyc"\..tinguisheJ. But I llo not allo,,
 that this 
allegcd unaniJuous testil110ny exists. Of course Prillcl' 
Bislllarck 9 an(l other 
tatcslncn such a!=1 \Ir. G1a<1stulLe, 
9 Let me, from this accidental mention of Prince Bismarck, make 
for myself an opportunity, which my subject has not given me, of 
expressing my deep sympathy with the suffering Catholics of Ger- 
InanJ. \Vho can doubt that, ill their plesent resolute disobedience 
to that stateslnan's 111easures, they are only fulfilling their duty to 
God and His Church? \Vho can hut pray that, were English 
Catholics in a shnilar trial, they 111ight have grace to act as bravely 
in the cau
e of religion? 
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rest their opposition to Pope Pius on the political 
ground; but the Old -Catholic movement is based, not 
upon politics, but upon theology, and Dr. Dollinger has 
l110re than once, I believe, declared his disapprobation 
of the Prussian acts against the Pope, while Father 
Hyacinth has quarrelled "ith the anti-Catholic politics 
of Geneva. The French indeed ha ye sho,vn their sense 
of the political support which the Holy Father's nanle 
and influence would bring to their country; but does 
anyone suppose that they expect to derive support defi- 
nitely from the Vatican decrees, and not rather from 
the p1'estige of that venerable Authority, ,vhich those 
decre
s have rather lowered than other,viseinthe eyes of 
the world? So again the Legitimists and Carlists in 
France and Spain doubtless ,vish to associate themselves 
with ROIne ; but where and how have they signified that 
they can turn to profit the special dogma of the Pope's 
infallibility, and ,vould not have been better pleased to 
be rid of the controversy which it has occasioned? In 
fact, instead of there being a universal impression that 
the proclamation of his infallibility and supreme au- 
thority has strengthened the Pope's secular position in 
Europe, there is room for suspecting that some of the 
politicians of the day, (1 do not mean }Ir. Gladstone) 
were not sorry that the Ultramontane party was suc- 
cessful at the Council in their prosecution of an object 
which those politicians considered to be favourable to the 
interests of the Oivil Power. There is certainly some 
plausibility in the view, that it is not the "Curia 
Ron1ana," as l\Ir. Gladstone considers, or the " Jesuits," 
who are the ' astute" party! but that rather the)T 
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thenvsclves have fallcn illtu a trap, >>ne1 are victilll"; or 
the astuteness of sécular ::,tat(lSnlCH. 
The recognition, ,\
hich I aId here ilIlplying", of t h(' 
(;"(i
tence of parties in the Church reIHind
 IllP of " hat, 
,\'hile I haye been ,yriting the
e pages, I ha\ye all along 
felt ",'oule} be at once the j,ri lIuî facie aHel also tbe Illost 
telling criticisIH U pOll Ine. I t ,viII he HaitI that there 
are vcrycollsi( lcrab]e (liti<.'rcllccs in argunlCJlt ane] opinion 
het\\'Cell IHe and üthC'rs \\'ho have l"l'plied to l\Tr. C:lad- 

tolle, and I shall he taullt ,eI \\7ith the C\
iJellt br('ak- 
elo,vu, therehy lllade IualliflH.;t, of that tnpic uf g-lorif.ica- 
tion ')0 COllllIlonly in the Inouth
 of Catholic.-4, that th('y 
are all of OllC '\'ay of thinking, \\Thile Protest.ant bodies 
arc all at yariallce ,vith each other, and by reaSOll of 
that v">ry variation of opinion can hayc no ground uf 
certainty severally ill their o'\'n. 
This is a 
ho\\
'y auel ser\'icpahle retort in contrOYf\rRY ; 
hut it is Bothing l11ore. 11"ir
t., a
 rega.rcl
 the ar b U1l1cnt:-J 
,\
hich Catholics use, it has to be con
iùercd ,yhetherthese 
are rcally incolllpatible ,,-ith each other: if they are HOt. 
then surely it is g'pnerally granteel hy Protc
tallt
as \\yp]l 
as Catholic."i, that t,\TO Ji
tillct argulllcllts for the saIne 
concluðion, il1
teaù of invalidating that conclusion, ac- 
tually strengthf'n it. ...\..nclncÀt,Hupposing- the cJitierencl
 
to be one of concluðiolls thclllseh Ch, then it must })(' 
consieleretl ,\'hether tht' elifit'l't'llCC r('latt
s to a Blatter of 
faith or to a matter of opinion. If a luattt'1' of faith is in 
question I grant there ought to lJe ahsolute agrpCII1Pllt. 
or rather I maiutain that there is; J IHt'an to say that 
only one out of the staft'ulenb.; put forth can he true', aJlC] 
that the other statcl11t'llts ,,,ill hl' at OIlCt' ,,"ithelnn\'11 1).)' 
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their authors, by virtue of their being Catholics, as soon 
as they learn on gooll authority that they are erroneou'3. 
But if the differences ,vhich I have supposed are only in 
theological opinion, they do but 
ho'v that after all 
private judgment is not so utterly unkno,yn among 
Catholics and in Catholic Schools, as Protestants are 
desirous to establish. 
I have ,vritteu on this subject at some length in Lec- 
tures ,yllÍch J published lllany years ago, hut, it "Tonhl 
a.ppear, ,yith little practical effect upon thoRe for 'VhOU1 
they ,vere intended. "Left to hin1self," I say, " each 
Catholic likes and ,vould 111aintain his o,vn opinion and 
his private judgn18nt just as lnuch as a Protestant; and 
he has it and he ll1aintains it, just so far as the Church 
does not, by the authority of Revelation, supersede it. 
The very 1ll011lent the Church ceases to speak, at the 
very point at ,vhich she, that is, God "Tho spea.ks by her, 
circuillscribes her range of teaching, then private judg- 
ment of necessity starts up; there is nothing to hiB(ler 
it, . . . . A Catholic sacrifices his opinion to the 'Y ord 
of God, declared through His Church: but fron1 the 
nature of the case, there is nothing to hinder hÍ1n having 
his o,vn opinion and expressing it, 'v hen ever, anfl so 
far as, the Church, the oracle of Revelation, does not 
1 "1 
spea {. 
In saying this, it must not L8 supposed that I am 
denying ,vhat is called the pietrlS fir1cí, that is, a sense of 
the great probahility of the truth of enunciations Inade 
by the Church, ,yhich are not forillallyanfl actually to be 
considered as the" 'V ort! of Goel." Doubtless it is our 


1 "Viele" Difficulties felt by Anglicans/' Lecture X. 
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duty to check Inany a speculation, or at least TlIany an 
utterance, eyen thou
h we are not houn,l to COll(lCllln it 
as contrary to religious truth. 1 ;ut, n fter all, the fiel(l 
of l'eli
ious thought" hich the (luty of faith occupies, i:-J 
slllall in(lel',ll'olnpareJ "\vith that" hich lS open to our 
free, t houg"h of cour
e to our reverent and con
cientious, 
spt'culation. 
T I Ira,," fronl t hes("1 relJlarks t"\vo conclusions: first as 
J'('garl Is PJ'otestants,-l\l r. Glae lstonfl :-;hould not Oil the 
one han,l (h'e1aill1 ng-aill:-;t u
 as havillg''' no IHental frep- 
.10111," if the perioelieal pre

 on the other hall(l is to 
Illoek us as a(hnitting' a liherty of privah' ju , Igl11ent, 
purely I'rott'stallt. \\\. surely arc HOt opell to contra- 
die-tory ililputatiolls. Every note of trinlilph over tht, 
ditl
'r('nces ,,-hich l11ark our ans\\('rs to l\T r. (;lac1stone is 
a clistillct êlehJlission that "e tlo Ilüt de:-;('rve hi", inju- 
rious reproach that "e are eaptive
 anel t-;laves of the 
Pope. 
Secondly, for the henefit of 
OTlle Catholics, I woulcl 
OhsP1'\Te that, "hile I ackno"Tledge one Pope,jllJ"c dirhlo, 
T aekno\vledge no other, antl that] think it a usurpa- 
tion, too "Ticled to he cun1fol'talJly ehyelt upon, \yht'll 
il}(liviclnah
 use thpir own priyate judglnent, in the clis- 
cn
sion of relig-ious (lue
tions, not Hi'Jlply" ahunc1are 
in sUo HC'IlSU," hut for the purpo
e of allathcnlatizing th" 
priyate ju e lgn1ent of others, 
1 say there i
 unly onl 1 ()rac1e of God, the F-Ioly Ca- 
tllolic Church and the Pope a
 hpr heatl. To ht'r 
t('<ll"hillg T ha ",'e c,-er dc:,irctl allll1Y thong-hi s, aIJ InJ 
"pords to lJC conforllle<l: to her juagnlL'llt r 
uhnlit '\That 
1 lun.(' no\\- "Titten, ,,-hat. I ha YL' C\T('l' \\Titt0n, not on ly 
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as regarùs its truth, but as to its prudence, its sUItable- 
ness, and its expedience. I think I have not pursued 
any end of lHY o,yn in anything that I have published, 
hut I kno,y "Tell, that, in lnatters not of faith, I may 
have spoken, \vhen I ought to have been silent. 


And no,y, IllY dear Duke, I release you fron} this 
long discu:-;:-;ion, and, in conclu( ling, beg you to accept 
the best Christmas ,vishes ant I prayers for your present 
and future fron1 
Your affectionate Frient.l aUfl Servant, 
JOHX HEKRY XE\Y
rAN. 


THE ORATORY. 
DfC. 27, 1874, 
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Fl'br11nr.1l 2ô, 1 K7.>. )1 I'. c: ladsh Hl"'
 IH'\V riunph h,t, 
,,'hich ha 
j nsta ppl'a 1't.( 1, iso1l1y pal'tia lly c 1 irect('( 1 ag:a i u....t 
the rOl'e:,
'()illg Ll.ttt.l', all,l, ,,'h('11 h(' r('llIiU'ks Oil ,,,hat] 
have "TitteJl, he cloeo..; 
ü \\rith a g'(,lltlCIH'SS \\,hie-h Illa,\r hp 
thou(rht to be ullfair to his ar O 'UHH'llt. 'rorpo\'cr he , 
;-. 
 
CO:lJlucnccs with SOllie p:l!.!.C8 about Hlt
 l)t'r
ollally of so 
special a character, that, did I (lare dwell upon thl'1l1 in 
their direct ilHport, t her would of course gratify TIle 
exceedingly. But I call not do so, becau
e I believe tha.t, 
with that st'riou
ncss which is characteri
tic of hin1, he 
1m:,; wished to say what he felt to be true, not what \Vas 
curnplirnentary; and because, looking on bt'yond hi
 
words to what they irllply, T :see in thenl, thou
h }u" did 
not nH'rnl it so hirnself, n grave, or altno
t. ðeverc question 
addrt'

erl to lne, which effectually keeps ,ne from taking 
plea
urc in thern, however grcat is the honour they dome. 
I t is indeed a stern qucstion which his words sug- 
g('st., Whf.thcr, now that 1 have come to the end of my 
dayg, I havp used aright whatever talents God has gi\ren 
rue, and as lIe would havl' had 1110 use them, in building 
up religious truth, and not in pulling down, breaking 
up, and 
cattcring abroad. All I can "'ay in answer to 
it) is, that fro In the \lay I bf'C31Hf' a C1atholic to this day, 
now clo
e upon thirty years, 1 Ita ve never had a rnolnent's 
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n1Ísgiving t.hat the cOlnmunion of Ronle is that Churcù 
which the Apostles set up at Pentecost, which alone ha...
 
" the adoption of sons, and the glory, and the covenants, 
and the revealed law, and the service ot God, and the 
prolnises," and in which the Anglican comlllunion, what- 
everitsmerits and demerits, whatever the great exceHence 
of individuals in it, has, as such, no part. l
 or have I 
ever, since 1845, for a moment hesitated in my conviction 
that it "
as my clear duty to join, as I did then join, that 
Catholic Church, which in my own conscience I felt to 
be divine. PersonR and places, incidents and circum- 
stances of life, which belong to my first forty-four years, 
are deeply lodged in my meInory and my affections; 
moreover, I have had more to try and afflict nle in various 
ways as a Catholic than as an Anglican; but never for a 
Jnoment have I wished myself back; never have I ceased 
to thank my 1\Iaker for His mercy in enabling me to 
rnake the great change, and never has He let me feel for- 
saken by HÏ1n, or in distress, or any kind of religious 
trouble. I do not know how to avoid thus meeting 1\11'. 
Gladstone's language about me: but I can say no more. 
The j udgnlen t Ifl ust be left- to a day to come. 
In the rernarks that follow I shall take the order ot my 
Sections. 



 1. 
1\iy first reason tor wrItfng in answer to 1\11'. Glad- 
stone's Expostulation was his charge against us, "that 
Catholics, if they act consistently with their principles, 
cannot be loyal subjects," supr. p.I80. And he withdraws 
this in his new Pamphlet ( VaticanislJl, p. 14), though not 
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in very gracious language, "The itnl(1\.;di.lte rnrpose of 
1l1
P appcal," he says, "has been attained, in 
u far that 
the loyalty of our 110Inan Catholic fcllow-bubjcct:3 in the 
Illt1'\S rCInains cvidcntlv untainted ancl 
ccure." 
)ly second rea"on 'was to protest against" his attack 
upon our Inoral uprightllt:
s," 8upr. ibid. IIcrc i.t;!ain he 
seCln-; to grant that, if what I s
y can be )"eceivl.d as 
gctlulne Catholic teaching, I have succeeded in lIlY 
purpose. lic has a doubt, however, whether it dol'
 not 
"Bluack of l)rutpstantisIn," V t. p. 69. lIe docs not 
give uny distinct rca
on for this doubt; and, though I 

hallnoticc it in its place, in j.. 
 5, I think it but fair to 
luuintain as a plain principle of contro\'cr
y, that it is the 
accuser \"ho hab to provc his point, and that he must not 
content hinlseJf with profc
sil1g that the accused parties 
ha\pe not succeeded to his -.;atisfaction in disproving it. 
Lastly', as springing out of these 1\, 0 charges and 
illustrating thcIn, wa!' his (:xaggcrated notion of the force, 
drift, and range of the Vatican definition of the 1)ope'8 
infallibility and ;suprcIuacy. IIere again I considcr he 
leu, eb IllY interpretation of it without t'cply, though ap- 
parently it docs not content hiIll. SOIne of the objec- 
tions to \vhat I have said, which he thruws out obit 'I', 
as well as ò:)Ollle nlade by others, shallno\\r be noticed. 


Supr. pp. 190, 191. 1 have 
ai ), Hl,ropos of the pro- 
spect of a definition of the }>o(Je't) IllfÜllibilitr ill the 
tilnes of Pitt and Peel, "If [the govcrlllllcnt] wallted to 
obtain SOllIe real ill fonnation about the probabilities of the 
future, ".h
 did they not go to head-quartcr8 t why not 
go to ItoInc? . . . It is iUl po:-,siblc that they could ha \'8 
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entered into formal negotiations with the Pope, \yithout 
its becoming perfectly clear that Rome could never be a. 
party to such a pledge as England wan ted, and that 
no pledge from Catholics was of value to ,vhich Rome 
,vas not a party." To my astonishment 1\11'. Gladstone 
seen1S to consider this a fatal admission. He cries out, 
" Statesmen of the future, recollect the words! . . . The 
lesson received is this: although pledges were given, 
although their validity was formally and even pas- 
sionately asserted, although the subject-matter was one 
of civil allegiance, 'no pledge from Catholics was of 
any value, to which ROllle was not a party,' "p. 39. 
I deny that the que
tion of infallibility \vas one of 
civil allegiance, but let that past); as to the main prin- 
ciple involved in what I have said, it certainly does 
perplex and confuse me that a statesnlan with l\lr. 
Gladstone's exp
rience should make light of credentials, 
and should not recognize the difference between party 
opinion and fonnal decisions and pledges. 'Vhat is the 
use of accredited ministers and an official intercourse 
between foreign po\vers, if the acts of nlere classes or 
interests will do instead of them? At a congress, I 
believe the first act of plenipotentiaries is to show to 
each other their credentials. 'Vhat minister of foreign 
affairs would go to the Cesarowitch, who happened to 
be staying among us, for an explanation of an expedi- 
tion of Russia in upper Asia, instead of having recourse 
to the Russian ambassador? 
The common saying, that" "Thigs are Tories out oÎ 
place" illustrates again \vhat is in itself so axiomatip 
Successive ministries ot opposite views show in history, 
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for the most part. a
 one consistent national government., 
aud, ,,"hen u. foreign power lnistakes the objectioIls which 
public men in opposition nlake to the detailb, circuln- 
stances, or season a blencss of certain luinisterial n1easures, 
for deliberate j udglllellts in its favour, it is likely, as in 
t he case of the great Napoleon, to incur even tuully, when 
the opposition COUlCS "into olticc, great disappointllJent, 
anù lla:o; no one to hlalne but itself. So again, the C7al" 
Nicholas seems to ha.ve luistakcll the deputation of the 
peace party before the Crillcall war for the voice of the 
Engli
h nation. It is not a business-like way of acting 
to a:-:sume the assurances of parti...allt5, however sincerely 
Inade, for conditions of a contraet. There is nothing 
indeed to show that the TIoly 
ce in 1793 or 182D Lad any 
notion that the infallibility of the IJ ope , eYcn if ever uludp 
a dognla, would be so lnade within such lilnits of tilDe 
as could affect the bOllá fide character of the prospects 
which English und Irish Catholics opl'lled upon ],11'. Pitt 
or )Ir. I)
el. The CVCllts in Europe of the foregoing half 
('cntury had given 110 encouragcJuent to the }}apal cause. 
K or did Catholics alone avow anticipations which helped 
to encourage the latter state:'IlHlll in the course, into 
which the pulitical condition of Ireland, not any kindness 
to the Iri
h rt.'ligioll, priu1arily turned him. There ,vore 
...\llg-lican ecclesiastics, wholl1 he deservedly trusted, "ho 
gave it to hiln as their settled opinion, ab regards the 
Protestallti:,ul of England, that, if the enwncipation of 
Catholic., could but be passed in the night, there would 
be no excitenlPl1t about it ne
t morning. Did such an 
influenti9.1 judgment, thus offered to )Ir. Peel, involve 
0. breach of a pledgp, because.' it 'n:l
 not fulfill
ù 
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It ,vas notorious all over the ,vorld that the North 
of Catholic Christendom took a different view of Papal 
infallibility from the South. A long controversy had 
gone on; able ,vriters ,vere to be found on either side; 
each side ,vas positive in the truth of its o,vn cause; 
each hoped to prevaiJ. The Gallican party, to,vards 
,vhich England 
nd Ireland inclined, thought the other 
simply extravagant; but ,vith the Ultralnontane stood 
Rome itself. l\linisters do not commonly be1ieve all the 
representations of deputations ,vho come to them with 
the advocacy of particular measures, though those depu- 
tations may be perfectly sincere in ,vhat they aver. The 
Catholics of England and Ireland in 1826 ,vere ahnost 
as one man in thinking lightly of the question, but even 
then there were those who spoke out in a different sense, 
and warned the governluent that there was a contrary 
opinion, and one strong both in its pretensions and its 
prospects. I anl not bound to go into this subject at 
length, for I have allo\yed that. the donlinant feeling 
among our Catholics at that day ,vas against the prudence 
or likelihooll of a definition of Papal infallibility; but I 
"till instance one ort,vo ,vriters of name ,vho had spoken 
in a different sense. 
I cannot find that 1\11'. Gladstone deals ,vith nlY 
reference to .Archbishop Troy, ,vhol3e pastoral bears the 
date (1793) of the very year in \\ hich as )11'. Gladstone 
tells us, Vat., p, 48, a B.,elief Act ,vas granted to Ireland. 
The Archbishop, as I have quoted him (snpl'., p, 188), 
says, "lJlany Catholics contend that the Pope . . . is 
infallible. . . . others deny this, . . . Until the Church 
shall decide. . . either opinion Inay be adopted." This 
.A a 
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is a verr 
igllificant, a
 well as an authoritative pas- 

age. 
.Again: Father 1r un1for(n
 Catholic Scripturist i
 a. 
popular ...\ddr..::,s to Prote
tant:i, in the vernacular, "Thich 
has gon0 through variou
 ellition
 in the 17th, lXth, Hna 
luth centurie:-::. The l'(lition fr01H ,vhich I quote is that 
.. 
of 1
G3. lIe says, p. 3D, " \Yhether the llefinition of a 
council alone, defining ".ithout their chief p
lstor, or the 
definition of the chief pastor alone, (letining ,vithout a 
council, be infallihle or no, there L. 
éveral opinions 
alnong-st us, in ".hich "Te .Io fi1Hlulay vary ,vithout any 
prejudice to our faith, ,,'hich i
 not built upon "That is 
yet un(h.r opinion, but upon that ,vhich i" delivered as 
infallible." 
Again, Bishop lIay is one of the most conspicuous 
Prelatesanclauthoritative,yritersall1ongstusof the 18th 
century. In his cc Since1'e Christian," published bet"een 
1770 and 1780, he treats of the infallibility of the Pope 
at con:-.illerable length, ilnd in its favour. lIe saY
J p. 
Ib
 (cd. 1871) that that doctrine" is not proposed to us 
as an article of divine faith, nor has the Church ever 
made any decision concerning it. Great nunlbers of the 
lllu
t learned divines are of upinion that, in such a case, 
the IIead of the Church i
 infallible in "hat he teaches) 
but there are others ,yho are of a contrary opinion." He 
pl'oceed
, "On ,vhat grounll
dothose divines founa their 
opinion, ,vho believe that the Pope hinlself, "Then he 

peaks to the faithful a'3 head of the Church, i
 infallible 
in ,vhat hú teaches?" and he ans'Yer
, " On very strong 
reasons hoth fronl Scripture, tradition, and reason." 
The
e h(:\ 
Oe
 through Sf.. riatÍ1n; then hr aùds. p. 194, 
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it'Vhat proof do the others bring for their opInIon, 
that the Head of the Church is not infallible? They 
bring not a single text of Scripture, nor almost one 
argument from tradition to prove it." 
I might add that the chief instrument in rousing and 
rallying the Protestant sentiment against Oatholic eman- 
cipation was from first to last the episcopate and clergy 
of the Church Estahlished; now, if there was any body 
of men w'ho were perfectly aware of the division of senti- 
Inent among Oatholics as to the seat of infallibility, it 
was they. Their standard divines, writing in the verna- 
cular, discharge it, as one of their n10st effective taunts, 
against their opponents, that, whilst the latter hold the 
doctrine of infallibility, they differ among themselves 
whether it is lodged in an Ecumenical Oouncil or in the 
Roman See. It never can be said then that this opinion, 
\vhich bas now become a dogma, was not perfectly well 
known to be living and energetic in the Catholic com- 
munion, though it was not an article of faith, and was 
not spoken of as such by Catholics in this part of the 
world during the centuries of persecution. 
l\lr. Gladstone, as his mildest conclusion against us, is 
inclined to grant that it ,vas not an act of duplicity in 
us, that in 1826 our Prelates spoke against the Pope'u 
infallibility, though in 1870 they took part in defining 
it; but then he maintains it to be at least a proof that 
the Church has changed its doctrine, and thereby for- 
feited its claim to ba "sen1per eadem." But it is 116 
change surely to decide between two prevalent opinioIiö ; 
however, if it is to be so regarded, then change has beeL. 
the characteri-stic of the Church ironl the earliest timt::t;, 
A a 2 
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as, for instance, in the tbird century, on the point of the 
validity of baptism by heretics. And hence such change 
as has taken place (\vhich I should prefer to call doc- 
trinal developlnent), is in itself a positive argument in 
favour of the Church's identity from first to last; for a 
f!rowth in its creed is' la\v of its life. I have already 
in t;isted upon this, supra, p. 314; also in forn1er yolumes, 
a
, in illY ....1pologia, and D{tficultics o.l Auglicans. 


ç. 3. 
Supr. p. 19:5. ...\.8 )11'. Gladstone denied tbat the 
Papal prcrogati yes \\gere consistent with ancient history, 
I said in answer that that history on the contrary w'as 
the clearest witness in their favour, as showing ho\y the 
pron1ises n1ade to St. Peter were proyid(\ntially fulfilled 
by political, &c., changes, cxternal to the Pope: which 
"9orkccl for hiln. I did not mean to deny that those 
prerogatives '\"cre hi" froln the bcginning, but Inerely 
that they ""ere gradually brought into full exercise by a 
course of c\'ents, which history records. Thus it ,vas a 
lnistake to say that Catholics could not appeal in favour 
of the 11 apa l power to history. To 111(.lke 111Y meaning 
quite clear, as I hoped, I distinctly said I was not 
spcDking tbeologically, but histoJ'icaJ1y, nay, looking at 
the state of things with "non-Catholic eyes." IIo,v- 
ever, as the following passage froln the Eludes Reli'gieuses 
sho,vs, it seems that I have been Inisunderstood, though 
the writer hiln
elf, rère Ramière, does me the justice 
and the favour to ùefcnù me, and I here adopt bis words 
as my defence. lie :says,- 
"Pour exprinlCl' cette concentration providentielle, 
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dans les mains du Pape, du pouvoir ecclesiastique partagé 
autrefois dans une pIns large 111eSUre par l'episcopat, Ie 
P. Newman se sert d' un terme légal qu'il ne faut pas 
prendre à la Iettre. II dit que Ie Pape est lléritier pcn" 
défaut de la hierarchie écuménique du iv e siècle. Le 
savant directeur de la Voce delta Veritâ blâme cette ex- 
pression, qui in1pliquerait, selon lui, qui Ie Pape tient son 
pouvoir de la hierarchie: mais Ie P. X ewman exclut 
cette interpretation, puis qu'il fait deriver le plenitude 
du pouvoir pontifical de la promesse faite par Jésus- 
Christ à Saint Pierre," p. 256, 7, note. 


ç 4. 
Supr., p. 242. I here say that "\vere I actually a 
soldier or sailor in her )Iajesty's ser\9ice in a just war, 
and should the Pope suddenly bid all Catholic soldiers 
and sailors to retire from her service, taking the ad vice, 
&c., . . . I should not obey him." Here I avail myself 
of a passage in Canon Neyille's recent pamphlet (" A 
few Comments, &c.," Piclæring), in which he speaks with 
the authority belonging to a late theological Professor of 

laynooth :- 
"In the impossible hypothesis of the Pope being 
engaged in a war with England, how would the alle- 
giance of English Catholics be affected? . . how ,,"auld 
it be, if they were soldiers or sailors? . . . . SOlne one 
will urge, the Pope may issue a mandate enforced by an 
annexed excommunication, forbidding all Catholics to 
engage in the war against him. . . . The supposed action 
of the Pope does not change the question n1aterially. . . 
The so]diers and sailors ,vould not incur it, because 
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, grafe fears' excuse from censure [excommunication], 
cen
ures being directed against the conhlluacious, not 
against those who act through fear or coercioll. . . . It 
is a trite principle, that Incr
 ecclesiastical laws do not 
bind, when there ,,"ould bo a ver.\T gra\e inconvcnience 
in their observance; ,lnd it denies as a rulp to any 
hUInan legislator (e.g., the P
pe) the lJower of Jnaking 
laws or precepts, binding men to the performance of 
actions, ,,
hich, from the danger and difficulty attendant 
on their fulfilrnent, are esteemed heroic," pp. 1Ul, 2. 



 5. 
Supr., p. 254. I have saiù, "The Pope, who con1es of 
llcyclation, ha
 no jurisdiction over Nature," i.e. the 
naturaII..aw. )11'. Gladstone on the other hand says, 
H Idle it is to tell us, finally, that the Pope is bound by 
the moral anrl divine la"
, by the connnanctlnents of God, 
hy the rules of the Go
pel: . . . for of these, one and 
aU, the l")ope hilnself, by hiInself, is the judge without 
appeal," p. 102. That is, 
Ir. Gladstone thinks that 
the Pope Inay deny and anathenlatize the proposition, 
"There is one God:" and nlay proceed to circulate by 
Cardinal ..l\.ntonelli a ,,'hole 
yllabu::i of kindred" erro- 
neous theses" for the instruction of the Bishops. Ca- 
tholics think this inlpo
!:'ible, as belieying in a Diyine 
l>rovidence e,'er exercised over the Church. But let us 
grant, for argument-sake, that a Pope could connnit so 
in:"ane a yiolation of tbe X atural and the lleyealed 
Law :-we know what would be the consequence to such 
a Pope. CarJinal Turrecrernata teaches, as I have 
quotec1 niIn, that" were the Pope to c0111mand anything 
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against Holy Scripture, ur the articles of faitb, or the 
truth of the Sacl'alnents, or the cornmands of the 
natural or divil]e la,v, he ought not to be obeyed, but in 
such connnands to be ignored." Supr., p, 242. Other, 
and - they the highest Ultramontane theologians, hold 
t hat a Pope who teaches heresy ipso facto ceases to be 
Pope. 
Supr., p. 261. Here
 after stating that there are 
cases in which the Pope's cOll1mands are to be resi
ted by 
individual Catholics, I cìlallenge )Ir. Gladstone to bring 
passages from our authoritative writers to the con- 
trary: and I add, "they Inust be passages declaring not 
only that the Pope is ever to be obeyed, but that there 
are no exceptions to this rule, for exceptions ever must 
be. in all concrete matters." Instead of doing so, 1\11'. . 
Gladstone contents himself with enunciating the contra- 
dictory to what I have said. "Dr. 
 e,vn1an says there 
are exceptions to this precept of obedience. But this 
is just what the Council has not said. The Church by 
the Council imposes Aye. The private consciencf\ 
reserves to itself the title to say No. I must confess 
that in this apology there is to me a strong, undeniable 
smack ot Protestantism," p. 69. 
)11'. Gladstone says" there is to me;" yes, certainly 
to him and other Protestants, because they do not know 
our doctrine. I have given in my Parnphlet, three rea- 
sons in justification of what I said; first that exceptions 
rnust be from the nature of the case, " for in all concrete 
matters," not only in precepts of obedience, rules are 
but general, and exceptions must occur. Then, in a 
later page, p. 334: I giye actual instances, 'which have 
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occurred in the history of Catholic teaching. of excep- 
tions after large principles have been laid down. But 
111Y main reasolllies in the absolute statements oftheolo- 
gUtl1S. I willingly endure to have about Ule 1, smack of 
Protestantisll1, ,vhic11 attaches to Cardinal Tllrrccre- 
Inata in the 15th ceIltury, to Cardinals Jacobatius and 
BellarIninp in the 16th, to the Carmelite
 of 
alamanca 
in the 17th, and to all theologian
 prior to them; and 
also to the whole Schola after then1, such as to 11'athers 
Corduba, Natalis _\.lexander, and llusenbaum, and so 
do,vn to St. Alfonso Liguori, the latest Doctor of the 
Church, in the 18th, and to Cardinal Gousset and 
.Archbishop I\:enrick in the 19th. 
On the subject of the supremacy of Conscience a cor- 
respondent has done me the favour of referring me to 
a passage in the life of the well-known )1. Emery 
(Paris, 18B:.?), Supérieur of St. Sulpice. It runs as fol- 
lows :- 
" La célébration du mat'iage de N apoléon ayec 
l' Archiduchesse d' Autricbe donna lieu it une autre diffi- 
culté 
ur Ia que1le )1. En1cry fut dans Ie cas de s'cxpli- 
quer, non aVeC Ie gouvernement, mais avec quelques 
cardinaux qui déslraient connaître 60n sentiment. II 
s'agissait de sa\'oir si les cUl'dinaux résident à Paris, au 
nOlnbre de vingt-six, pouvaient en conscience assister à 
la cérémonie religieuse du nlariage. Quelques jours 
avant cotte cérémonie, 
I. Emerr, consulté la-dessus 
par Ie cardinal della Somaglia, qui paraissait regarder 
cette aS5istance corBrue illicite, lui répondit que, s'il élait 
rtlt:ct(
't}lneJlt dans cr:tte persuasion, it ne pOllz:ait en con- 
BCien(;e assister à la céré})lonie, parce qu'il n'est Jamais 
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pe1
mis d'agir contre sa conscience. 1\Iais il ajouta que 
cette assistance, au fond, ne lui paraissait pas illicite," &é. 
It got about in consequence that he had denied that 
"anv cardinal could with a safe conscience be present at 
., 
the religious ceremony. This led Cardinal Fesch to write 
him a letter asking for an explanation, ina
lnuch as a 
cardinal had distinctly stated "que 1\1. Emery avait 
confirn1é ce cardinal dans son opinion, qu'il ne pouvait 
. . . d l ' E ,,. 
pas, en conSCIence, aSslster au marlage e mpereur; 
whereas, Cardinal Fesch proceeds, "hier même, à trois 
heures après midi, 1\'1. Emery, pour la seconde ou troi- 
sièllle fois, n1'avait protesté qui'l était d'une opinion 
toute contraire, et qu'il pensait que les cardinaux 
pouvaient assister à la cérémonie." In consequence he 
asked for" une réponse catégorique" frOIn 1\-1, En1ery. 
1\-1. Emery in consequence wrote letters to both car- 
dinals to sho\v his consistency in the language he had 
used in conversation with each oftbem, insisting for th

t 
purpose on the distinction which has led to the intro- 
duction of his name and conduct into this place, viz., 
that every man must go by his own conscience, not by 
that of another. He says to Cardinal Son1aglia, " V ous 
m'avez dit qu'après avoir fait les récherches les plus 
exacteR, vous étiez con vaincu que 'L'O'llS ne pouviez alter 
au, .mariage sans blesser 'lJotre conscience. J'ai dû \?OUS 
dire, et je vous ai dit, que, dans eette supposition, vous ne 
deviez point y assister, parce que j' étais persuadé cOJ}nn
 
vous, qu'on ne pouvait, qu'on ne devait jamais, agir contre 
sa conscience, nlême erronée." He adds, " Non que le
 
inconvénients soient une raison d'auioriser l'assi
tance 
'qui serait d'ailleurs illicite, mais ces inconvenients sonL 
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une raison très-forte d'exarniner Ie plus attentivement 
qu'il est possible, si réellement I'as
i::;taDce cst illicite, 

t si la conscience qu'on s'est funnée à cette sujet n'est 
point une conscience errollée."-t. 2, pp. 240 -254. 
In tbe e'"cnt Cardinal SOlnaglia kept to his view, 
COIl trary to 1\L Elner J allrl did not nttelld the marriage 
ccrelnOll y. 



 6. 


Sup,.., pp. 274, 27:'>. 
peaking of the proposition 
condelnncd in the Encyclical of Idü4, to the effect that 
it i
 the right of anyone to have liberty to give public 
utterance, in every po
sible shape, by every pu:s
ible 
channel, ,vithout any let or hindrance froIn God or 
IHan, to &.ill his notions whatcvcr, I have 
ûid that "it 
bûCl1lb n light epithet for the Pope to use, ,,,hen he called 
such a doctrine of conscience a dcliralluntum. l)resently 
I add, "l)erhaps )11'. Glad
tolle \,"ill say, ''''hy should 
the })ope take the trouble to cOlldenln what is so wild 
 
but he docs," &c. 
On this )11'. Gladstone relnarks, 1 at., p. 21, 22, "It 
appea1'
 to nle that this is, to use a tuild phrase, lnerely 
trifling with the i:>ubjcct. \Y- e are askeJ to belie,ye that 
what the Pope intended to condeIl1Il '''as a f.tate of 
things \\ hich never has e
i
ted in any country in the 
world. X ow he says he is condelllllÍng one of the 
COll11l10nly pre,ruiling errors of the tilHe, Iëuniliarly 
known to the Bishops \\"hol11 he addre:-:ses. "'rhat 
bishop kno,v8 of a 
tate which by law alluwß a perfectly 
frce course to hlasphelny, tilthines=" and ðedition? JJ 
I rlo not find anything to show that the Pope is 
SpC-t1 king of States, and not of writers; and, though I 
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do not pretend to know against what writers he is 
speaking, yet there are writers who do maintain doc- 
trines which carried out consistently would reach that 
delÙ-arnenfzllJl which the Pope speaks of, if they have not 
rather already reached it. 'Ve are a sober people; but 
are not the doctrines of even so grave and patient a 
thinker as the late 
Ir. J. s. 
Iill very much in that 
direction? lIe says, "The appropriate region of human 
liberty comprises first the in ward domain of conscious- 
ness; den1anding liberty of conscience in the most com- 
prehensive sense, liberty of thought and feeling, absolute 
freedom of opinion and sentiment on all subjects prac- 
tical or speculative, scientific, 1110ral, or theological. The 
liberty of e.1'p1"essing and publishing opinion may 8eeJn to 
fall under a different principle, since it belong
 to that 
part of the conduct of an individual ,vhich concerns other 
people; but, being almost of as much in1portance as the 
liberty of thought itself, and resting in great part on the 
same reasons, 1'8 practically inseparable fr01n 1Ï, &c. &c. 
4 _ . No society in which these liberties are not on the 
whole respected, is free, whatever may be its fOrll] of 
governmEnt." (On Liberty, Int1"od.) Of course he does 
not allow of a freedom to harm others, though we have 
to consider well what he means by harming: but -his is a 
freedom which must Ineet with no "impediment from 
our fello\v-crea.tures, so long as what we do does not harm 
t.hem, even though they should think our conduct foolish, 
perverse, or wrong." "The only freedom," he con- 
tinues, "which deserves the name is that of pursuing 
()UI' own good in our own way, so long as we do not 
attempt to deprive other
 of their:s, or impede their 
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efforts to obtain it. Each is the proper guardian of his 
own health, whether bodily, or nlental and spiritual." 
rrhat is, no imlnora 1 doctrines, pOelTIS, novels, plays, 
conduct, acts, may be visited by the reprobation of 
public opinion; nothing- l11ust be put down, I do not say 
by the la\vs, but 8ven by society, by the press, by 
religious influence, I11erelv on the ground oÎ shocking 
t he sense of decency and the modesty of a Christian 
con1munity. Nay, the police 111USt not visit llolywell 
btrcet, nOLO a licence b
 nece
sary for dancing-roolus: 
but the I110st rp\'olting atrocities of heathen tinIes and 
countries Inust for conscience-sake be allowed free exer- 
ci::,e in our great cities. ,\ ,"erted looks indeed c.lnd silent 
òisgust, or again rational expostulation, is admissible 
against theIn, but nothiIJg" of a more energetic ch3racter. 
I do not impute this to 311'. Mill. lIe had too much 
English COUlman sense to carry out his principles to 
these extrenle but legitimate conclusions; he strove to 
find 11leans of lin1iting them by the introduction of 
other and antagonist principles; but then that such a 
]1)an held the theory of liberty which he has ayowed, and 
that he has a great following, is a suggestion to us that 
the Holy See lllay have had abundant reason in the 
present state of the continent to anathematize a pro- 
position, which to 
lr. Gladstone seems so wild and 
unheard of. 



 7. 
Supr., pp. 277, 

l. I have said that the Syllabus is to 
be received from the Pope with "profound submission." 
p. 277, and" by nn act of obedience," p, 2t:;1; 1 add, 
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It but not of faith," for it "has no dogmatic force." I 
maintain this still. I say, in spite of Professor Schulte, 
and the English Catholic \vriter to whom 
Ir. Gladstone 
refers, p. 32, I have as much right to maintain that the 
implicit condemnation with which it visits its eighty 
propositions is not ex catlledra, or an act of the Infallible 
Chair, as have those" gravest theologians," as Bishop 
Fessler 8peak
, who call its dognlatic force in question, 
Fe8sle ' r, p. 91. I do not know what Fessler hin1sûlf 
says of it more than that it is to be received with sub- 
mission and obedience. I do not deny another's right 
to consider it in his private conscience an act of infalli- 
bility, or to sa.y, in l\lr. Gladstone's words, p. 35, that 
Ie utterances ex catlledra are not the only form in which 
Infallibility can speak ;" I only sày that I have a right to 
think otherwise. And when the Pope by letters approves 
of one writer who writes one way, and of another 
who writes in another, he makes neither opinion dog- 
n1atic, but both allowable. 1\11'. Gladstone speaks as if 
what the Pope says to Fr. Schrader undoes what he 
says to Bishop Fessler; why not say that his letter to 
Fessler neutralizes his letter to Schrader? I repeat, 
when I speak of minimizing, I am not turning the 
profession of it into a dogma; n1en, if they will, may 
111aximize for me, provided they too keep from dogma- 
tizing. This is my position all through these discus- 
sions, and nlust be kept in mind by any fair reasoner. 
I grant the Pope has laid a great stress on the Syl- 
labus; he is said in 1867 to have spoken of it as a 
" regula docendi ;" I cannot tell '\vhether vit'â voce, or in 
writing; nuy how this did not interfere '\vith Fes
ler's 
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CC grave theologians" in 1871 consideringthePopewns not 
in 18rl7 teaching dogmatically all(} infallibly. )Ioreoycr, 
ho,v can a list of proscribed propo
itions be a U rule," ex- 
cept by turning to the l\.llocutiollS, &c., in which they are 
condeInncd? and in those .Allocutions, ,vhen we turn to 
theIn, we find in what 
ensc, and with what degree of 
force, severally. I]1 itself tho S
'11abus can be no Inore 
than ,,,hat the Pope cans it, a sJUabus or collection of 
errors. Led by tho refercn ces inserted in it to the 
..Allocutions, &c., I have ventured to call it something 
more, Tiz., u.li
t or index raisollné; an idea not attached 
to it by me first of all, for Père Daniel, in the October of 
that very 

ear, 18G7, tells us, in the Etudes Religiellses, 
" ....\.u Syllabus lui-même il ne faut pas demander que 
Ie degré de clarté qui convient à une bonne table des 
matières," p. 514. 
nut, whether an index or not, and though it have a 
substanth'e cbaracter, it is at least clear that the only 
,,'ay in ,,'hich it can be a "rule of teaching" is by its 
telling us what to avoid; and this consideration "'ill 
explain what I mean by receiving it with" obedience," 
which to sonle persons is a difficult idea, when contrasted 
with accepting it ,vith faith. I observe then that obe- 
dience is concerned with loing, but faith with affirlniug. 
Now, when we are told to ayoid certain propositions, ,,'e 
are told primarily and directly not to do something; 
whcrea
, in order to affirru, we must have positive state- 
ments put before us. For instance, it is easy to under- 
stand, and in our teaching to avoid the propositíOI1
 
" '\T" ealth is the firs1 of goods;" but \\ bo shall nttell1pt 
to ascertain ,,'hat the affinnativ0 propositions are, 
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one or more, 'which are necessarily involved in the 
prohibition of such a proposition, and which must be 
clearly set down before we can make an act of faith in 
them ? 
However, 1\11'. Gladstone argues, that, since the Popé's 
condemnation of the propositions of the Syllabus has, as 
I have allowed, a claim on the obedience of Catholics" 
that very fact tells in favour of the propositions con- 
demned by him; he thinks I have here made a fatal 
admission. It is enou[Jh, he says, that the Syllabus 
" unquestionably demands obedience;" that is, enough, 
whether the propositions condemned in it deserve con- 
demnation or not. H ere are his very words: (, 'Vhat 
is conclusice . . . is this, that the obligation to obey it 
is asserted on all hands; . . . it is -iherefm 4 e absolutely 
superfluous to follow Dr. Newman through his references 
to the Briefs and Allocu tions marginally noted," in 
order to ascertain their meaning and drift. . . . "I abide 
by my account of the contents of the Syllabus," p. 36. 
That is, the propositions may be as false as heathenism, 
but they have this redeeming virtue, that the Pope 
denounces them. His judgment of them may be as true 
as Sc ripture, but it carries this unpardonable sin with 
it, that it is given with a purpose, and not as a mere 
literary flourish. Therefore I will not inquire into the 
propositions at all; but my o1'iginal conclusion shaH 
be dogmatic and irreformable. Sit pro ratione 
voluntas. 


Supra, p. 288, I bave declined to discuss the difficulties 
which 1\11'. Gladstone raÌses upon vur teachIng reb]!ectlng 
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the nlarri
lge contract (on which I still think him either 
obscure or incorrect), because they do not fall \vithin the 
5cope to which I professed to confine my remarks; how- 
ever, his fresh statC1nellts, as they are found, Vat., p. 28, 
lead m
 to say as 1ûllows :- 
The 11011- ROlnan n1c.tlTiagcs in England he sass, " do 
- 
 
not at present fall under the foul epithets of Rome. But 
why? not b
cause we Inarry . . . under the sanctions 
of religion, for our marriages are, in the eye of the Pope, 
purt.->ly ciyil lllarriages, but only for the technical . . . 
reason tlJat the disciplinary decrees of Trent are not 
canonically in force in this country," &c. 
liere 
Ir Gladstone seems to consider that there are 
only two \vays of D1arrying according. to Catholic 
teaching; he omits a third, in ,vhich \ve consider the 
essence of the sacrament to lie. He speaks of ciyil n1ar- 
riage, and of nlarriage " under the sanctions of religion," 
by which phrase he seenls to mean marriage with a rite 
and a nlinister. But it is also a 'religious marriage, if 
the parties, without a priest, by a n1utual act of consent, 
as in the presence of God, ularry then1sclves; and such 
a vow of each to other is, according to our theology, 
really the constituting act, the matter and fornI, the 
SaCl

!11ent of marriage. 'llhat is, he omits the very con- 
tract which \ve specially call marriage. This being tbe 
cacse, it follo,vs that every clause of the aboye passage is 
incorrect. 
1. 
r. Gladstone says, tbat English nOll-Roluun 
marriages are held valid at ROll1C, not because they arc 
contl'act
d "under tbe fSanctions of religion." Ûn the 
contrary, this is the very reason why they are held valid 
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there; viz., only because parties wb.o have already 
received the Christian rite of baptism, proceed to give 
themselves to each other in the sight of God sacra- 
mentally, though they may not call it a sacrament. 
2. Mr. Gladstone says, "our marriages are in the eye 
.of the Pope Pltrely cÙ'il marriages.' , Just the reverse, 
speaking, as he is, of Church of England marriages. 
l.'hey are considered, in the case of baptized persons, 
sacramen tal marriages. 
3. 
Ir. Gladstone says, that they are received at Rome 
.as valid, "only for tile tecluÛcal, &c., reason that the 
disciplinary decrees of Trent are not canonically in force 
in this country. There is nothing, unless it be motives 
()f mere policy, to prevent the Pope :from giving them 
[those decrees] force here, when he pleases. If, and 
\V Len that is done, every 1ìw1'J'iage thereafter concluded in 
.the Englz.'3!t Church, will, according to his own words, be 

 a filtllY concuòinage.'" This is not so; I quote to the 
point two sufficient authorities, St. Alfonso Liguori and 
.Archbishop I
enrick. 
Speaking of the clanrlestinity of nlarriage (that is, 
,,'hen it is contracted without parish priest and wit- 
Hesses,) as an inlpediment to its validity, St. Alfonso 

ays, ".dS regards non-Catholics (infideles), or Ca- 
f holies ",'ho liye in non-Catholic districts, or where the 
Council of Trent llas not been received. . . such a 1Jlar- 
riage is ,talid."-tom. viii., p. 67, ed. ]8-1:5. Even then 
t hough the discipline of Trçnt 'lcas received in England, 
still it would not cease to be a Protestant country, 
aild therefore marriagès in Protestant churches wouJd 
.oe valid. 


Bb 
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Archbishop I{enrick is still Illore explicit. lIe '3ays, 
" Constat IJatres FJ.'ridentinos legem ita tuli

e, ut htcre- 
ticorum cætus jam ab Ecclesia divulsos non respiceret 
. . . . lloc igitur clande
tinitatis in1pedimentum aò 
hroreticos seorsim con venien tes in loris ubi grassantur 
hære
es, nOlI est extendenduln."-Tlwol. 
[O,.., t. 3
 
p. 351. 

uch being the Catholic rule as to recognition of Pro- 
testant n1arriages, the l)ope could not, as 111'. Gladstone 
thinks, any day iuvuliòatc English Protestant marriages 
by introducing into England the disciplin{\ of Trent. 
The only case, in whie}), eon
istently "ith the Council, 
any opportunity n1ight occur to the Pope, according to 
his accusation, of playing fast and loose, ib ""hen there 
was a doubt 'whether the nUll) bel' of Protestants in a. 
Catholic country was large enough to give them a clear 
footing there, or ,,-hen the Governnlent refused to 
recognize them. ',",'hether such an opportunity has 
practically occurred and has ever been acted on, I have 
not the knowledge either to aniI'm or deny. 



 8. 
Supr., p. 302. "But if the fact be RO t}Jat the Fatber
 
,vere not uuunimous, i
 the definition valid 
 This 
depends on the qUe
tion whether unanitüity, at least 
nloraI, is or is not neCe

al) for it
 validity." Vid. also 
p. û03. 
It should be borne in mind that these letters of mine 
were not intended for pu blicafion, and are introduced 
lnto Iny text as documents of 1870, 'with a view of 
refuting the false reports of my bearing at that time 
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towards the Vatican Council and Definition. To alter 
their wording ,vouid have been to destroy their argu- 
mentative value. I said nothing to imply that on 
reflection I agreed to every proposition which I set down 
<>n my primá .facie view of the matter. 
One passage of it, perhaps from my own fault, 
Ir. 
Gladstone has misunderstood. He quotes me, Vat., p. 13, 
as holding that" a definition which the Pope approves, 
is not absolutely binding thereby, but requires a moral 
unanimity, and a subsequent reception by the Church." 
Nay, I considered that the Pope could define without 

ither majority or minority; but that, if he chose to go 
by the method of a Council, in that case a moral 
unanimity 'was required of its Fathers. I say a :few 
lines lower down, waiving the difficulty altogether, "Our 
merciful Lord would not care so little for His people 
. . . as to allow their visible head and such a large 
llum ber of Bishops to lead them into error." Père 
RfJmière, in his very kind review of me in the Études 
Religieu8e8 for February, speaks of the notion of a moral 
unanimity as a piece of Gallicanism; but anyhow it has 
vanished altogether from theology now, since the Pope, 
if the Bishops in the Council, fe,v or many, held back, 
Inight define a doctrine without theln. A council of 
Bishops of the world around him, is only one of the 
various modes in ,vhich he exerci
es his infallibility. The 
seat of infallibility is in him, and they are adjuncts. 
The Pastor ÆternU8 says, "Romani Pontifices, prout 
temporum et rerum conditio suadebat, nllnc convocatis 
æcumenicis conciliis, aut rogatâ Ecclesiæ per orbem dis- 
persæ sententiâ, nllnc per synodos particulares, nunc aliis, 
B b 2 


t 
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quæ Divina suppeditabat Providentia, adhibitis auxiliis p 
ea tenenda definiverunt, qUID sacris Scripturis et ..A pos- 
tolicis Traditionibus consentanea, Deo adjutore, cogno- 
veran t. " 
\ N or have I spoken of a subsequent reception by the 
Church as entering . nto the necessary conditions of a 
de .fide decision. I said that by the "Sccurus judicat 
orbis terrarU111" all acts of the rulers of the Church are 
ratified," p. 303. In this passage of my private letter I 
meant by "ratified" brought home to us as authentic. 
At this very nlonlcnt it is certainly the handy, obvious} 
and serviceable argnn1el1t for our accepting the Vatican 
definition of the Pope's Infallibility. 


Supr., p. 306. I said in my first edition, at this page, 
that the definition at Ephesus seemed to be carried by 
l2
1 vote::; against Ill; as this \yas professedly only an 
inference of my own, I have withdra\yn it. Confining 
myself to the facts of the history, which are perplexed, I 
observe :- The Council ,,'as opened by St. Cyril on 
June 2
 of the current year, '\vithout \vaiting for the 
Bishops representing the great Syrian patriarchate, who 
"'ere a few days' journey from Epllcsus, in spite of the 
protest on tbat t1ccount of sixty-eight uf the Bishops 
already there. The numbers present at the opening are 
given in the Acts as about 150. The first Session in 
which N estorius was condemned and a definition or 
exposition of faith made, was concluded before night. 
That exposition, as far as the Acts record, was contained 
in one of the letters of St. Cyril to Kestorius, 'which the 
Eishops in the Council OLe by one accepted as conform- 
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able to Apostolic teaching. Whether a further letter of 
St. Cyril's \vith his twelve anathematisms, which was 
also received by the Bishops, was actually accepted by 
them as their dogmatic utterance, is uncertain; though 
the Bishops distinctly tell the Pope and the Emperor 
that tbey have accepted it as well as the others, as being 
in accordance with the Catholic Creed. At the end of 
the acts of the first Session the signatures of about 200 
Bishops are found, and writers of the day confirm this 
number, though there is nothing to show that the addi- 
tional forty or fifty were added on the day on which the 
definition was passed, June 22, and it is more probable 
that they "yere added afterwards; vide Tillemont, Gyril, 
note 34, and Fleury, Rist., xxv. 42. And thus Tille- 
mont, ibid., thinks that the signatures in favour of Cyril 
altogether amounted to 220. The Legates of the Pope 
were not present; but they had arrived by July 10. 
The Syrian Bishops arrived on June 26th or 27th. As 
to Africa, then overrun by the Vandals, it W:tS repre- 
sented only by the deacon of the Bishop of Carthage, 
who sent him to make his apologies for Africa, to warn 
the Council against the Pelagians, and to testify the 
adherence of the African Churches to Apostolic doctrine. 
The countries which were represented at the Council, and 
took part in the definition were Egypt, Asia l\Iinor, and 
Thrace, Greece, &c. The whole- number of Bishops in 
Christendom at the time was about 1800; not 6000, as 
St. Dalmatius says at randoll1. Gibbon says, "The 
Catholic Church ,vas administered by the spiritual and 
legal jurisdiction of 1800 bishops, of whom 1000 were 
seated in the Greek, and 800 in the Latin provinces of 
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the enlpire." He adds, "The numbers are not ascer- 
tained by any ancient writer or original catalogue; for 
the partial lists of the eastern churches are comparatively 
modern. The patient diligence of Charles à S. Paolo, 
of Luke nolstein
 and of llinghan1, has laboriously in- 
vestigated all the episcop
l sees of the Catholic Church." 
To the same purport Fr. Ryder of this Oratory wrote, 
after my first edition, in answer to .Fr. Botalla, S.J., as 
follows :- 
".A.s regards the Council of Ephesus, there are few 
points on which learned U1cn are less agl'eed than its 
precise nUlubers. The naU1es given at the opening of 
the first Session (June 22, 431) in ,vhich 
estorius was 
condemned and St. Cyril approved, :.unounted to 159; 
standing aloof frolll those und prote
ting against this 
precipitation in not waiting for the .l\..ntiocIJenes, were 
sixty-eight. . . . Five days afterwards the 
\..ntiochene8 
with the Patriarch John at their hl,arl, about t"ycnty- 
seven in nUTnber, arrived, and then and there anathelna- 
tized St. Cyril ùnd all his adherents
 declaring null and 
void all tbey had done. This condeTl1uation i
 t-;igned 
by forty-three. The forty-three consists, besides the 
Antiochene
, of son1e w40 had signed the deposition of 
N estorius and some of the sixty-eight protestors. The 
larger part of the sixty-eight, we may presulne, ,vent to 
swell St. Cyril's party, for we find 198 signatures to 
the deposition of K estorius. Subsequently to this, in 
various official docuJnents the nlajority refers to itself as 
t about 
OO' 'over 200'. but we have no si g natures 
, , 
be) ond the 198. On the other hand, we possess a docu- 
ment of the minority of July 17, containing fifty-three 
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signatures. Afterwards the proportions of the schism 
were still more serious . . . John of Antioch's twenty- 
seven were delegates and representatives of the ,vhole 
Antiochene Patriarchate, except Cyprus. Thus, on 
leaving Ephesus,' John was able to hold a Council at 
Antioch, and condemn Cyril with far larger numbers 
than before. . . . They cannot be well set at less than 
100. . . . [And elsewhere,] large portions of the Epis- 
copate had no knowledge, or an utterly confused one, of 
what had been going on at Ephesus. St. Isidore, one 
of Cyril's own clergy, expostulates wLth him for his 
tyranny; and the works of Facundus and Liberatus 
show how deeply seated was the opposition of the 
.\.frican Church to the doctrine of Cyril." 



 9. 
Supra, pp. 320, &c. It has been objected to the ex- 
planation I have given from Fessler and others of the 
nature and range of the Pope's infallibility as now a 
dogma of the Churc
, that it was a lame and impotent 
conclusion of the Council, if so much effort was em- 
ployed, as is in yolved in the convocation and sitting of 
an Ecumenical Council, in order to do so little. True,l 
if it were called to do what it did and no more; but 
that such was its aim is a mere assumption. In the 
first place it can hardly be doubted that there were those 
in the Council who were desirous of a stronger defini- 
tion; and the definition actually made, as being mode- 
rate" is so far the victory of those many þishops who 
considered any definition on the subject inopportune. 
And it was no slight fruit of their proceedings in the 
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Council, if a definition was to be, to bave effected a 
moderate definition. But the true answer to the objec- 
tion is that which is given by Bishop Ullathorne. The 
question of the Pope's infallibility was not one of the 
objects professed in convening tbe Council; and the 
Council is not :yet ended. 
lie says in his " Expostulation Unravelled," " The 
Expostulation goes on to 
uggest that the Council was 
convened mainly with a view' of defining the infallibility, 
and tbat the definition itself was brought about, chiefly 
for political objects, through the action of the Pontiff 
and a dominant party. A falser notion could not be 
entcrtained. I llave t be official catalogue before me of 
the Scllemata prepared by the theologians for discussion 
in the Council. In thelll the infallibility is not e\'cn 
tnentioncd; for the greater part of them regard eccle- 
siastical discipline." P. 4
, he udds, "Calamitous 
events suspendcd the Council." 


Supr., p. 3
6, note. I ha va referred to Bishop 
Fl':-:sler's statclnent that only the las1 sentences of Bani. 
filce's UU(o/t Sauctam are infallible. To this 
I r. Glad- 
stonp replic
, p. 45, that the \vord "})orro," introducing 
the tinal words to which tha anathC1nu is affixed, extend
 
that anathema to the body of the Bull, which precedes 
the" POl"1'0." But he does not seem to have observed. 
that there are tw'o distinct heresies condelnned in the 
l
ull, and tbat the " Porro" is the connecting. link 
betwecn these two condemnations, that is, between the 
pen ultima and final sentences. The Pope first says, 
6-
 
isi duo, sicut 1tlunichæus, fingat esse principia, 
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.quod fa/sum et hæreticum judicamu8 
úrro, subesse 
Romano Pontifici, omni humanfP 
reatut'æ declaramus, 
defi.llimlls, et pronuD
iamus omnino esse d
 :!:
cessitate 
Ralutis;" Tnat. t

 Látin is deficient in classical terse- 
ûess and perspicuity we may freely grant. 


8llpra
 p. 327, I say, "'V e call' infallibility' in the 
ease of the Apostles. inspiration; in the case of the 
church, assistentia." 
lJn this )lr. Gladstone says, " On such a statement I 
have two remarks to make; first, we have this assurance 
()ll the strength only of !tis own prÙ'ate judgment, p. 
lÙ
." Ho,v can he say so when, p. 328, I quote Father 
Ýerrone, saying, " Ne
'er flare OatllOlics taught that the 
gitt of infallibility is given by God to the Church after 
the manner of insoiration ! " 
.&. 
Mr. Gladstone proceeds, "Secondly, that, if bidden 
by the self-assertion of the Pope, he will be required by 
hIs principles to retract it, and to assert, if occasion 
should arise, the contrary." I can only say to so hypo- 
thetical an argument what is laid down by Fessler and 
the Swiss bishops, that the Pope cannot, by virtue of his 
infallibility, reverse what has always been held; and 
tbat the "inspiration" of the church, in the sense in 
which tbe Apostles ,vere inspired, is contrary to our 
:,eceived teaching. If ]Jrotestants are to speculate about 
our future, they should be impartial enough to recollect, 
that if, on the one band, we believe that a Pope can 
add to our articles of faith, so, on the other, we hold 
also that a heretical Pope, ipso facto, ceases to be Pope 
by reason of his heresy, as I have said (supr., p. 359). 
c c 
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:\1r. Gladstone t.hus ends: "Thirdly, that he lives 
under a sy
teln of deve1oplncnt, through which SOllie- 
body's private opinion of to-day n1ay become matter of 
faith for dll the to-n10rrows of the future." I think he- 
should givp some proof of this j let us have one instance- 
in which "solnebodY'iJ private opinion" has becoille 
dt fide. Instead of this, he goes on to a
sert (interroga.. 
tively) tbat Popes, e.g. Clement ...'\1. and Gregory II. I 
and the pre::;ent ])ope, have clailued the inspiration of 
the Apostles, and that Gerlnans, Italians, French, havlt 
a
cribed such a gift to hilll ;-of course he means the()- 
logians, not mere cuurtiers, or sycophants, for the Pope- 
cannot help having such, till human nature is changed. 
If \11'. Gladstone is merely haranguing as an Orator, I 
do not for an instant qU'lrrel with him or attempt to 
encounter hin1; but if he is a controversialist, we haY
 
a l'ight to look for arguluents, not luere assertions 


TH F. Er-;D. 
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